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CREOLE AND PURITAN. 





PART L—AT THE NORTH. 





CHAPTER I. 
IN THE MODERN MART. 
a ae beyond the hither boundary of primness, and not 
without its flavor of subacid, was the presence rising perpendicular 


to the cane sofa and seeming to glint in the flood of summer light. 
For, on that glad June morning of 1860, a softened sunlight saturated 


the river breeze ere it swept into the wide French windows of Rose _ 


Villa. 

It needed neither the small bunch of keys dangling at her girdle, 
nor the sleek bands of thinning hair above the knotted forehead, to pro- 
claim Miss Tabitha Fay’s unmated state. Her whole being radiated 
spinsterhood ; and characteristic, while not unpleasing, was her voice as 
she said,— 

“Nonsense, Brother Standish! you are talking as though we had 
sold our darling into slavery !” 

And the long white fingers turned the leaves of the housekeeper’s 
book with a snap. 

Benton Standish turned irresolutely and walked towards the win- 
dow. His round, rubicund face grew shadowed and lengthened visibly, 
as he looked out dismally upon the most tasteful garden—surrounding 
one of the prettiest villas—on all the banks of the lordly Hudson. The 
breeze that played about his hair was heavy with odors pilfered from 
the flowers; but the sniff he gave was of discontent ; bad “pa turned 
inward, recked little of the landscape, judging from the half-soliloquy, 
half-reply : - 
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442 _ CREOLE AND PURITAN. 

“U—um! True, Mason said nothing about mortgages and overdue 
notes. Neither of us could forget ther, though. And I tell you, 
Sister Tabitha,” he added, more distinctly, “ you hit it right. It’s just 
selling the child, to keep Rose Villa in the family.” 

“ It is rather late to s of that now,” the lady retorted, in quiet 
monotone, from behind the fortification of a fixed fact,—‘ when the 
wedding is some six hours off.” 

“Yes, I know it is too late; but, sister, I should never have con- 
sented to let the wedding-day be anticipated with such unseemly haste 
Mr. Standish spoke warmly, and with decision. 

Miss Fay let her cold gray eyes rest on him a moment before 





1 : 
is, uM. Mason thinks these impending troubles in the South make his 
presence a. on his Red River plantations. Naturally his im- 
patience could not wait their settlement.” 

“A woman worth marrying is worth waiting for!” Standish an- 
swered, testily.. 

“Sometimes, Brother Standish, I think you are——” 

“ A donkey? So I am,” he finished, with a little laugh, dwindling 
to a sigh as he again turned to the window, adding, “ But I’m worse 
than that: I’m a beggar! I tell you, Tabitha, this match was none of 
my making.” 

“TI consider it extremely well made,” was the retort,—so quick as to 
prove that it had been of hers. “Mr. Mason is not very much over 
fifty ; he has family,”—and Miss Tabitha smoothed down caressingly 


her immaculate morning-dress at each enumerated excellence,—“ reputa- 


tion, a large fortune, and will inherit more.” 


-“ And Bennie is just eighteen,” Standish said, absently, as if to the 
Hudson below ; “she has beauty, high spirit, and not a dollar, and will 
inherit——debts !” 

“Nonsense, Brother Standish!” began the unmated voice in: the 
reprehension key ; but it gradually changed the pitch, as curiosity over- 
came even combativeness. “ But, good gracious! where can she be? 


_ » Romping about the woods, I presume ; and this her wedding-day !” 


: 
as 
’ 
alt 


é 


fwhile the deep 


.* As if in answer, a fresh, girlish voice floated through the windows, | 
l’s 


in the bright notes of Siebel’s “ flower-song” from “ Faust ;” a light 
step bounded on the porch and stopped abruptly as the song ceased. 

“Trim off the big leaves, Thomas, before you bring them in,” the 
voice cried ; and Bennie Standish bounded into the room, her arms full 
of flowers and forest-leaves, her big garden-hat falling back from masses 
- i. hair, blown about a fair young face flushed with exercise and 

ealth, 

She was by no means one of those beauties who set sentimental 
poets dreaming, or make young artists rave for profiles. 

But she was a fresh, vivacious girl, with the grace of womanhood 
and$#é charm of childhood. A complexion of milk and crushed roses 
Fténed by a piquante expression of sauciness and pride combined ; 

bite eyes, naturally twinkling with merriment, had in 





* them something that spoke of strong will, scarcely educated to control, 


which might on occasion flash out of them dangerously, 


Be 
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A willowy figure, quite plump enough for symmetry, completed an 
attractive picture, if i many mesial one. Early left motherless, 
Bennie’s father had unceasingly and unreasoningly spoiled her; while 
his sister-in-law’s alternating tenderness and severity were regarded 
rather as a jest than a restraint. ; 

Care and money had both been lavished to give Bennie those accom- 
plishments that fit our young ladies so perfectly for brides, if not for 
wives ; and it was due to her innate truth of nature and her clear intui- 
tions of right and wrong that they had left her the pure-hearted girl 
she was. A finishing trip to Europe, lasting two years, had returned 
her heart-whole, quick-witted, and not a little reckless; but that often 
misused and meaning term, “ fast,” had never been coupled with any 
act of hers. 

Mr. Standish let his easy-going disposition dominate all his business 
habits; and it left him this year heavily involved, especially to the 
wealthy Southern planter whose partner he had become in cotton- 
speculation. This Mr. Beverly Mason was a typical F. F. V., who 
had migrated to the Southwest and had largely prospered there. Gen- 
erally accounted the very hardest of creditors, he had shown peculiar 
leniency in this case,—a mystery that was cleared by his proposal, after 
much delay and with unwonted shyness, to make the hope of the 
Standish household the head of his own. 

At first, Bennie herself seemed strangely indifferent to the proposed 
arrangements, either regarding them as a fature ibility only, or as 
something of a joke. She had contented herself with a few flippant 
8 es; but Miss Tabitha had raised the song of triumph, only 


checking the jubilant strain long enough to reproach her brother-in-law 


for not joining loudly in the chorus. : 

Vague rumors of coming trouble between the States of the Union 
had hastened Mr. Mason—summer though it was—to New Orleans, on 
matters of moment; and, fearing to leave so tempting a prize behind 
during indefinite absence, he had warmly pressed for an immediate 
marriage. Again Miss Fay had overridden her brother’s feebly opposed 
objectiohs ; and again Bennie had made no decided remonstrance. At 
times she would fall into absent moods, suddenly waking into bitter 
vein and deriding the situation with mocking laughter, that left the 
os it after the echo had died away. 

it fell out that on this bright June day every preparation was 
complete for uniting May and December, at the little church near by. 
Miss Fay’s ae was completed by the summoning of a famous 
bishop to perform the rite. The wedding was to take place at sunset ; 
and the happy pair were to take the evening boat for New York. Mr. 
Standish had, however, insisted on one point, from which all the 
spinster’s “Song of Judith” could not move him; the hasty nuptials 
were to be as quiet and private as it was possible to keep them. 

All that morning the bride elect had seemed perfectly happy,—in- 
rei we gay, and “quite unwomanly,” as Miss Fay deceribed 

m - 


“Smell those, you dear old papa!” she cried and as” 
guia Tal wf the 


she opened her plump arms and dropped their fragrant 1 
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floor. And then the arms locked tightly around the old man’s neck 
one instant, ere she turned to her aunt: 

“‘See, Tab, what'a rent I’ve made in my skirt. But I’ve had my 
last scamper over the dear old hills, until I come back, if ever, Mrs. 
Beverly Mason !” 

-_ The rich, musical laugh, rounding the words as though they were 

joke to keep, stopped with strange abruptness; and no 
laugbter fp tp eyes bore it company. Standish bent down to the bright 
head als ' his lips to the flushed brow. 

“ How rosy and plump you look, little woman !” he said, cheerily 
enough,—“ the picture of happiness and health?” But tlie face he again 
turned set to the Hudson belied the tone; and its expression spoke 
as plainly as speech 

Mi It is sellin boc at so much a pound !” 

“ Reprehenaible !” criticised Miss Fay. “Scampering over hills and 
climbing fences is highly improper upon your wedding-day.” 

“ How do you know, auntie dear? You never had one.” 

‘Mr. Standish turned quickly. Fair weather was essential for the 
coming launch into the deep waters of life; and storm was marking on 
Miss Fay’s facial barometer. 

“ Bennie, m child, ” he began, “ you are—um-m—perfectly happy ? 
You don’t hi 

“ Becoming the old man’s darling and marrying my grandfather ?” 
she finished for him, in recklessly defiant rush of words. “Oh, dear, 
no! Why should I? He's nice enough, as old gentlemen go; and’ 
you all’ know I don’t care,”—she stopped suddenly, bending her head 
to gather the fallen flowers,— “ Tthink I don’t care for any one else. 
And then Tab always reminds me wise so rich, and that married 
folks must have money.” 

“ Absurdity !” broke in Miss Tabitha. ‘“ You do not comprehend 
the awful solemnity of this sacrament! You do not know what 
marriage means !” 

“Do you?” Bennie’s head went pertly to one side, but her eyes 
twinkled with anything but the merriment responsive to her words. 
“ But I do know, you dear old Tab. Marriage means new card-plates, 
loves of bonnets, opera-boxes, rounds of visits, and unlimited credit at 
Stewart's! There! Don’t I know?” 

‘ Miss Fay’s thin lips closed ominously, but only emitted the words, — 

“ Poor, motherless niece !”” 

¢ Poor, husbandless aunt !” 

Bennie imitated tone and expression with much humor and some 
bitterness. Miss Fay raised hands and eyebrows in fierce reproach ; 
but, before she could speak, the girl whirled round and seized her in an 
embrace from which her thin limbs nor fast-rising ire could release 

er: 
oi = piel confess, you dear old Tab, that those are your sentithénts ! ; 
“Oh! that horrid Paris!” gasped the somewhat mollified but still 


struggling spinster. 
“ Don’t preach, that’s a dear,” cates her niece, loosing the clasp 
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of the rounded arms, “Don’t preach ; for my respected: husband will 
probably do that, for the rest of my natural life !” 

Miss Tabitha still sniffed wrathfully. 

“Oh! that Paris!” she IY “Finish a girl, indeed! It 
finishes all the propriety and e heart out of her!” | - 

Bennie stood still, her arms dropped at her side, the blue eyes 
dancing no longer, but fixed vaguely on the distant foot-hills. She 
seemed to answer some inward thoughts, rather than the spinster’s 
words ; but her own were borne on a deep sigh : ose 
, “‘ Maybe you are right, auntie. Sometimes I believe I have no 

heart; and I know myself less than ever, to-day. What I am you 
have made me. I am only a result; a something manufactured between 
tutors and dress-makers. What I am may bea sad fact; even a serious 
error. But the fact cannot be changed now; and the error is not mine, 
but that of our false society system !” 

Miss Tabitha found no words to answer, for the girl’s voice trembled, 
spite of the bitter words it bore; and tears thatedid not fall brimmed 
full the softened eyes. Reaching up, she suddenly pressed her lips to 
the spinster’s forehead, as she added,— 

“ Don’t think I blame you, dear old Tab. You meant all for my 
meu and now it has all come for the best, to your thinking. And if 

ever find I have a heart, you shall have a place in it,—next to his!” 
And, throwing her arms around her father’s neck, Bennie hid her face 
on his shoulder a moment. Then she ran to the table again and bent 
busily over the flowers; but the young face was bright no longer with 
sunshine of the heart. A quick cloud rose over the brow; but no eye 
saw. the tear that trembled an instant on the long lash, ere it glistened 
like a diamond on the fresh rose-leaf. : 

Did that crystal drop blot out the girl’s implied falsehood effectually 
as did the Recording Angel my Uncle Toby’s oath? 

Miss Fay’s amazement did not permit her even to smooth the silvery 
bands the girl’s caress had suiniaiedh 

“Good gracious !’”” she exclaimed.. “ The child actually thinks!” 

There was a suspicion of huskiness, but unwonted asperity, in Mr. 
Standish’s undertoned response : . 

“Sister Tabitha, you never did understand Bennie!” 

“‘ Nonsense, Brother Standish !” 

Miss Tabitha was herself again. Her foot was on its native heath 
of argument ; and her voice was for war, if not still. But suddenly 
its key changed, as the frou-frou of skirts was heard on the gravel: walk 
outside; and a splendid type of the New York girl confronted Mr. . 
Standish at the window. 

“Why, Edith dear, you are alone!” it concluded, with as near 
approach to a coo as Miss Fay’s dignity and conformation could 
" permit. 

“Quite; since my cavalier, the telegraph-boy from the village, 
handed me this and fled for dear life,” the girl answered, in a rich, ° 
mellow contralto with a caress in its tone, as she extended the dingy- 
brown envelo : 

“A telegram? Bless me!—um—m! Nothing wrong, I hope?” 
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Mr. Standish muttered, not taking the message, but fumbling anxiously 
for spectacles, in mea pockets. a 

“ Assuredly not,” the girl answered, brightly, an amused expression 
on her strong, dark face. “On Bennie’s wedding-day, nothing but joy 
can come. ‘ The stars have said it,’ to me as well as Richelieu.” 





CHAPTER II. 
AROUND FLIRTATION. 


Few studied poses could have been more striking than Edith Van 
der Huysen’s easy grace, as she held the dingy envelope extended in 
her taper hand. It was a slim, aristocratic hand, not too white, and 
with firm lines and nervous fingers ending in daintily-cared-for filberts 
of nails. And the figure of which it ended the long and well-muscled 
arms was perfect in its me and in its curves, showing through the 
closely-fitting costume. Nor did it need a second glance at the oval 


olive face, with its clear-cut but calmly-set features, or into those deep, 
liquid brown eyes, that could glow almost to blackness under impulse 
of subdued passion, to proclaim: her “to the manner born.” Self-reli- 
ance, decision, and conscious power showed in every movement of the 
lithe, vigorously-graceful figure; while the olive-brown complexion, 
clear as a blonde’s, and the massive coils of almost blue-black. hair, gave 
a Spanish cast to the face, which its features denied. 


Straight descended from the real Dutch stock, Edith carried easily 
as a right her early-won queenship in the society of the metropolis ; 
and the reputed emptiness of Philip Van der Huysen’s pocket had not 
— ed his daughter’s unsought advance to the very front of belle- 
ship. 

Felt motherless in early childhood, her inborn tact and savoir-faire 
had carried her safely through the social teething, and she had escaped 
those diseases frequent in society infancy. Nor had two seasons of 
charity balls and German cotillon made any outward change—whatever 
inner revolution they may have worked—in the perfectly type of 
metropolitan womanhood, which at once attracted and ed the coterie 
a —— youth who tried to patronize her at the débutante’s 


Invited for sojourns everywhere that wealth built country-seats,— 
and with that rare tact which shortens visits to the exact point of in- 
sistent renewal,—Edith Van der Huysen had seen more of summer 
resorts and of summer homes, in her two years of society, than had 
most of her set, already balancing on the uncertain edge of old-maiden- 
hood. Indeed, she was so much in demand that Society quite rebelled at 
her giving the major part of two consecutive summers to Bennie Standish, 
—first at West Point, for encampment, this year to the quiet of Rose 
. Villa. But the girls had been friends and neighbors in childhood, had 
been “ finished” abroad together, and Edith held with apparent loyalty 
to the old affection. : 

She had not gushed greatly over The Point, as is the wont of belles 
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and would-be belles, married or single; and an early indiscretion—_ 
scarcely unintentional in a woman whose strong — was tact—might 
in iteelf have barred her way to popularity with those petted, if not 
prudent, darlings of the sex, the cadets. At her very first cadet hop 
she had most innocently remarked to the dashing instructor of cavalry 
tactics,— 

“No well-brought-up girl could help being good up here. It so 
reminds one of the boys in her Sunday-school class.” 

There is a mental phonograph at The Point, which seems to record 
even unpleasant thoughts in every tent simultaneously; and “ that 
stuck-up Van der Huysen girl” was promptly voted, nem. con., not much 
of a beauty and not a bit bright. The cadets let her severely alone, with 
an ostentation of indifference that she bore with placidity that set all the 
women wondering, while she accepted what consolation she might from 
the ugly assistant surgeon. So grateful, indeed, did this seem to Miss 
Van der Huysen that it caused equal disquiet to his millionaire mother, 

resently domiciled at the same hotel, and to the Hon. Algernon 
Herbert Harcourt Greyling Spencer, younger son of Lord Martindale, 
who, being her shadow in town, had naturally followed her out of it. 

“ Deuced odd, you know, Miss Standish,” he had one day confided 
to Bennie, as Edith and the doctor disappeared round a curve on Flirta- 
tion. “Can’t for the life o’ me see how she stands it. She tells me 

‘ Sawbones isn’t good form by any means; talks shop, you know. But 

when she isn’t with him, round Flirtation here, hang me if she isn’t . 
always on the plain, or at a hop, with one of those twin kids!” 
_ + Nor was the Hon. Algernon far wrong; for, utterly defiant of class 
pride, and equally oblivious of phonographic iteration in camp and of 
sugary spite of other girls, the two most noted cadets of that encamp- 
ment spent every hour off duty with Bennie Standish and her friend. 

“ Davie” and “ John,” as their devotion to each other had dubbed 
them in that cadet nomenclature which borrows its pet names less often 
from Scripture than elsewhere, had quite as marked dissimilarities as 
re the two girls, Edith Van der Huysen had said of them: to 

nnie,— rl 

‘To the rest they are marrons glacés to unpulled taffy. I cannot 
understand why really sensible girls should hunt down the cadets as they- 
do, submitting even to be snubbed for the sake of being bored. Really, 
these boys are the most limited creatures I ever met,—even in society. 
But your two friends seem really to be men; and they surely are 
gentlemen.” 

And. the belle’s intuition had not erred in this conclusion, made on 
short acquaintance. 

Adrien Latour was French au bout de ses ongles. An orphan of 
Creole family that boasted noble blood on both sides and inherited im- 

rious indolence with its wealth, he was a born soldier. He had given 

_ his guardian and the haughty old grandmother, who idolized him, no 

peace until family influence had secured him the coveted appointment to 

- the Academy, which he hastened from school in Paris to accept. Rising 

grade by grade in the corps, he had never received one military demerit, 
while often perilously grazing a “find,” at the semi-annual “ exams.,” 
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and only being saved by his quick intelligence making up for negligence 
of Peete That he vad his first captaincy inthamiie far above 
@ commission in the Engineers, all his friends understood; and he 
frankly avowed only ambition enough for graduation in the cavalry 
arm, Frank, brave, impulsive, and prodigally generous as the race 
and fortune he was born to warranted, the young Creole was conceded _ 
as the best rider and swordsman of the whole corps, with one exception. 
In the fencing-school, his peculiarly quick eye, iron muscle, and flexile 
wrist ever met one opponent whose coolness and strength caught his 
lightning-like veh repaid hit for hit. When the riding-hall 
was thronged with beautiful and. brilliant women and their “ cit” 
danglers, with occasional officers off duty, pretty faces flushed and 
bright eyes eagerly followed the lithe, tall form that sat. a horse with 
centaur-like naturalness, guiding him seemingly more by intuition than 
by the light touch on the rein that hid the nervous strength of a hand 
trained Thies childhood. Near Latour, the best riders appeared effort- 
ful and stiff, the lightest hand seemed to tug at the bit. In all the 
“‘show movements” he was the cynosure of bright eyes and experienced 
ones alike; and even “Gallery Pete”—as the cadets named a showy 
Kentuckian who “rode for the girls’—failed to win the praise for his 
set feats which fell to Latour for ease and unconscious grace. © 

But when the wild rushes came that “meant business,” when the 
flying ruck of riders swung at the hurdles, when gleam of sabres made 
the air one flash of steel, in right and left cut at rolling “ heads,’ when 
the unsteady went down in the sawdust, at imminent risk to limb if 
not to life, and the hot frenzy of the cavalry charge was mimicked al- 
most to reality,—then ever beside the proud, olive face of the Creole 
was another, pale, thoughtful, and placid even then, with its steel-gray 
eyes only gleaming under the fair brows that scarcely emphasized the 
broad white forehead. 
~ -For Dale Everett was a born soldier too, carrying in his veins blood 
that had boiled hot enough under oppression to send his forebear across 
seas to set his foot on Plymouth Rock,—blood that had later flowed in 
Indian fight and Revolutionary War,—blood that had lately made his 
clear-faced mother point to his grandsire’s name, boldly standing out 
among the signers of “the Declaration,” hung in the parlor of the old 
Massachusetts homestead, as she blessed him in farewell and bade him 
study and remember what that name demanded of those who bore it. 
And Dale Everett was a clear type of that “ Brahmin caste” of New 
England which has set its seal upon all her best work,—which, in the 
glow of its pride, fuses conservative bigotry and supreme steadfastness 
into an amalgam that hardens under stress into the density and strength 
of her own granite hills. 

Holding first place in his class for two years past, Everett had 
naturally devoted less care than his impetuous friend to the soldier side 
of cadet life. But duty was his creed; and his military record almost 
equalled Latour’s for performance, while it lacked as largely in brillian 
as did the latter’s:in scholarship. But in the fencing- and riding-schoo 
the Yankee boy found congenial exercise to keep the body vigorous and 
healthy, spite of the great strain upon the healthy and vigorous mind. 
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And in neither did the dashing Creole fail to meet the match for his 
most impetuous rushes, when chance placed the cool and ws F New- 
Englander opposite his blade, or mounted by his side in the swirl of the 


“Do you note the peculiar difference in their riding?” the bluff old 
commandant once asked Miss Van der Huysen, as he watched with a 
proper veteran’s admiration the deeper glow in her eyes that followed 
them as they swept by, neck and neck. 

Those eyes, glittering almost to blackness when fixed on the riders, 
seemed only laughing brown as they looked into the colonel’s rather 
blood-shot ones; and the voice was very quiet in which she answered, 
slowly,— 

“Tn real war, perhaps, Mr. Latour might kill the most horses ; 
Mr. Everett the most men.” 

The colonel made no answer in words; but that night, over his 
third cigar, he suddenly blurted out to the senior surgeon,— 

‘“‘May I be sent to the frontier if that Miss Van der Huysen 
—," be a troop-captain. But damn me if I understand her, 
thoug 

And not many men at West Point that summer subverted military 
discipline by knowing more, on that score, than did the ranking officer. 
To men and women at the hotel, to officers and their wives in quarters, 
even to the laboriously distant cadets, the girl was courteous wa affable 
always,—often brilliant. But under the affability was a something 
that repelled familiar approach ; and a few of the hotel women, headed 
by the anxious mamma of the assistant surgeon, confidentially confessed 
that they “actually hated her,” with no given reason therefor. 

But the son of the leader of this anti- Van-der-Huysen cabal was as 
ignorant of its existence as its sentiments; and, revelling in that fre- 
quent folly of the conquered, pride of. conquest, he would have laid his 
sword and his scalpel, his own heart, and the maternal millions, at her 
feet on the least provocation. But, though ready to ape the Cesar who 
bore the Egyptian to his capital, the young doctor somehow never found 
just the opportunity to perfect his triumph. . 

Meanwhile, the Hon. Algernon was, as became a possible peer, held 
well in the silken leash by the taper but dexterous hand,—growing 
restive ever and anon, but returning to obedient following at a single 
sound of the rich contralto which could woo or command with change 
of inflection rather than of tone. 

“It’s deucedly odd, you know,” his lordship in posse sometimes 
confided to Bennie, who was by nature everybody’s friend. “ I can’t 
make out how she stands the Sawbones, really. But there is something 
about the boys.” 

And to the boys—as the Hon. Algernon designated the two six- 
footers in wax-fitting pigeon-tails—Miss Van der Huysen’s manner was 
quite perfect. Frank and cordial, it never gave hint of simulated 
sisterhood,—that. favorite cloak to warm cadet  flirtation,—and was 
equally free from suspicion of anything like “ an affair” with either. 

_ “They are your property, dear,” she said to Bennie, in the quiet of 
a still-hunt. for cadets. ap really believe they are both in love with 
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though I cannot tell which has the pas.” At which impeachment 

te her's rosy cheeks had become ai and her usually saucy 

es, cast earthward, were wholly innocent of the strange — that 

ialened her friend’s ; though the velvety voice went on, without pause 
‘or change : 

“ Either one takes me as vicarious atonement, when the other has 
sailed away in a waltz for the golden fleece. But I shall not enact the 
daughter of Avetes ; for I really like both boys, and find them the only- 
bearable pair of ‘ white-legs’ in the entire corps.” 

“ Boys?” Bennie ventured, in pretty deprecation. “ Why, Edith 
dear, they are both years older than we are. Dale had graduated at 
Harvard before his appointment; and Mr. Latour was twenty-one in 
his second-class year.” 

Miss Van der Huysen smiled with her red lips and white teeth, 
but her eyes ignored the levity of the lower features, as she slightly 
emphasized the title: . 

“ Mister Latour is scarcely as matured as ‘ Dale,’ so far as I can 
judge; and I thought you and he were older friends~” 

“ The families were,” Bennie broke in, quickly, with another blush. 
“ But I have known Dale never so long! He’s such a brave, true fel- 
low, and so smart: isn’t he? Adrien’s mother and mamma were at 
school together in Paris; and his grandmother—Madame is the only 
way any of them ever speak of her—is a perfect model of the old 
légitimiste one reads about in the Quartier St.-Germain.” 

“And they are immensely rich, are they not?” Edith queried, 
innocently. 
wi wg Immensely, I believe ; but I never understand the details of those 
ngs. 
“You are a wonderful little girl, Bennie dear,” Miss Van der 
Huysen rejoined. “I do not wonder that all the men adore you, and 
that ‘only not-all’ the women praise.” 

The brown eyes gazed straight into the blue, which fell at the next 
question : 

aa Latour plantations adjoin Mr. Beverly Mason’s, do they 
not: 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” Bennie answered, with something prettily 
akin to a pout. “Aunt Tab has that part of Louisiana geography so 
thoroughly at her fingers’ ends that I never studied it.” 

“ Du liebe kind!” laughed Edith. ‘ Truly art thou Elaine of the 
tower, loving Launcelot for his shield’s sake and his doughty arm, not 
for the jewels of his tourney. And yet, when I had you in town last 
winter, all the world said Mr. Mason was very——” 

“Very—so he was—very kind and nice to me? So he was,” 
Miss Standish broke in, not without a suspicion of petulance. “ He’s 
ane old friend of papa’s, closely connected with him in business, 
ana——— 

“Here come David and Jonathan, prompt to military time,” Miss 
Van der Huysen interrupted in her turn, her tact telling her more than 
the other’s words. And the prettily-contrasted pair rose from the rocks, 
where they had kept tryst for the young men, and advanced to meet 
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them with that mixture of convenance and school-recess freedom which 
perhaps is the real charm to society of a West Point summer. 

Loitering th the grand old walk, the couples drifted apart, 
Dale and Bennie Standish gaining a hundred while a refrac- 
tory shoe-lace somehow resisted Miss Van der Huysen’s firm fingers. 
And when the graceful head was raised at last, the glorious eyes looked 
straight through the cadet’s, while she said, naturally as though con- 
tinuing a subject,— 

“‘ Had Guinevere been Elaine, do you believe Launcelot would have 
let his great love outweigh his love and loyalty to the king ?” 

“Like as not. Launcelot was a ponderous old prig,” Latour 
answered, with a laugh. “I have always read between the lines that 
Guinevere made the pace in the love-making and flattered the old boy 
into belief that he was a genuine lady-killer. He was never true 
knight, though, for all his sword-play and horsemanship.” 

“ And wy not, pray, Sir Critic?” 

“ Because false friend could never be true man,” the cadet answered, 
with much earnestness. “'To have loved the queen truly, Launcelot must 
first have been capable of true friendship to the god-natured king who 
made him friend and knight. .He would have acted what the later 


Briton wrote : 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more! 


Friend, indeed! Why, figure to yourself, if you can, my making love 
to Dale’s wife when we both go to the frontier !” 

There was no amusement at the cadet’s gush, with its startling 
transition from many-towered Camelot to a United States Indian 
reservation, on the face the society girl turned to him. 

“ And Dale Everett is your Arthur,” she said, slowly, almost sadly. 
“You love him with a purer love than you will ever give to woman.” 

“He is the noblest gentleman God ever made,” Latour answered, 
warmly. “ As for truly—in earnest, you know—loving some woman, 
that will come, of course. But that is so different from love for Dale. 
He is Arthur in greatness of soul ; and the practical truth of his nature 
makes him a better man than any fellow could have been who spent 
his life riding around clad in iron pans, even ‘ for redressing human 
wrong.’ I tell you, Miss Edith, Dale hasn’t his equal on earth! Why, 
the fellow who could be false to him would be false to his Maker !” 

“You are a friend worth having,” the girl said, warmly. “There 
is something in your Southern sun that warms Southern blood, as none 
in our North can warm. I have always felt that I understood you 
better thati—any of them!” She held out her hand frankly. “ Ah! 
what would it not be worth, surrounded by worldlings, or idiots, to 
have one friendship such as that !” 

“But you know you have mine, Miss Edith?” the cadet asked, in 
blundering honesty, but not releasing the slender gant suéde while he 
spoke. “ That without saying! You must feel that of all the 
women here—and they.are the majority of all I have ever known—you 
are the most brilliant, the most bewildering. Do you not feel that I 
prize your friendship far beyond what my awkward way of telling you 
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expresses ?—that I feel how good, how gentle it is of you to make me 
an exception to all the corps?” 

The girl had gently withdrawn her hand; but the face she turned 
towards the breeze-tossed Hudson glowed with something nearer kin to 
a blush than the homage of all the great leaders of her city german 
had ever called to its olive smoothness. > 

Longfellow has told of those moments in life when the heart is so 
full of emotion that a careless word may cause an overflowing splash ; 
and Adrien Latour’s was probably brimming, for he went on eagerly, as 
the girl did not reply : 

“But of course you know how I prize it! and so does—— 

Dale.” . 
Edith Van der Huysen never changed a feature; and the excusable 
smile at the gaucherie of nature in the Creole’s peroration did not come 
to her lips. She still looked river-ward, as she answered, slowly, but 
without a pause,— 

“Yes; I believe I understand. And it is very good of you—— 
and Mr. Everett !” 

Poetry, the riding-school, the last hop, and like great movements 
of his little world filled Latour’s talk for the remainder of that walk ; 
but somehow, though he had managed to get one foot in the — 
Edith would not let him mount the cadet hobby, flirtation. And only 


as they sighted the guard-tent, homeward bound, did she recur to Dale 


Everett. 
“So King Arthur, in this godly nineteenth century, may ride 


around the land with Guinevere upon his pillion, while never a Launce- 
lot fears she! But what if wizard Merlin should weave a witch-armor, 
all golden and studded with big solitaires? will the fair queen be ever 
the wise queen, and peer through the gemmed visor for truth in the 
eyes of the graybeard knight? What say you, Sir Critic ?” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked Latour, in genuine mystifica- 
tion. 
“ Nothing !’? Miss Van der Huysen answered, with a little laugh. 
“Of course you could not understand. I was only ‘talking society ;’ 
and society never understands itself. Ah! now you must go!” 

As she spoke, the clear note of assembly for dress-parade cut the 
evening air; and Everett and Bennie Standish, still talking earnestly, 
hastened across the plain to join them. Edith shot one quick glance 
into the cadet’s eyes, her own seeming to him darker and more luminous 
than ever before, as she said, slowly,— 

“King Arthur may yet love——Elaine! Hush! I am not asking 
betrayal of confidence; only stating a possibility. And as for the Lily 
Maid, she——” 

The second bugle note rang out clear, commandful. The other 
couple joined them ; and, as the hands of the four crossed, in hurried 
leave-taking, only Latour caught the low whisper,— 

“ Farewell,—Sir Launcelot !” 
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CHAPTER III. 
IN THE SOCIETY PRIMER. 


WHEN Mr. Standish at length found his spectacles, he read the 
despatch, glanced nervously over his shoulder at Bennie, then read it 
again, with puckered lips. 

“ Well—a——-um—m,—you were right, Edith,” he said. “ No 
bad news.” , 

“Of course not! ‘Altars, augurs, circling wings,’ told me so,” she 
answered, brightly. ‘And my own heart confirmed them !” 

“You can hear it,” Mr. Standish continued. “It reads, ‘We 
poner exams. Appointed to-day. Adrien gets Cavalry, and I 
ngineers, Will be down noon boat. ALE EVERETT.’ ” 

“Coming here! To-day!’ Edith uttered the exclamation in 
natural surprise; and that strange glow of hers—that was never a 
blush, but a warmth of her whole olive skin—came to the face she 
eee towards the Hudson, as the light in her eyes deepened and 
burned. 

“ Yes, it is—a little—um—m—awkward,” the old gentleman replied, 
half to her and half to his own thought, adding, genuinely, “ But the 
boys are always welcome here; and, after all, Pin rather glad. Sister 
Tabitha! Bennie! here’s a surprise for you. West Point assignments 
are made, and Dale telegraphs he will be down on the next. boat.” 

“Dale coming! Oh, I’m 80 glad!” Bennie cried, as she turned 
from her flowers and ran to the window. 

“Mr. Latour will come with him, of course,” Edith added, without 
turning her head. ‘ 

“ Adrien !” 

Only the name escaped Bennie; but her color grew deeper and her 
bosom rose and fell faster than her late scamper warranted. It was 
Miss Fay who showed most power of speech. 

“Invite then! Why, Brother Standish, you were the one to insist 
on the wedding being absolutely private !” 

“They invite themselves,” Mr. Standish answered. 

‘a WF And perhaps know nothing of ‘ the event,’” Miss Van der Huysen 
added. 

“ Dale is an old, old friend,” Bennie said, gravely. “I am glad he 
is coming.” 

“ But that reckless, obstinate young Creole,” her aunt rejoined. “I 
wish he’d stay away. While we were in Europe together, he even 
attempted to tease me/ I’m sure I was very glad when his appoint- 
ment called him home.” 

“ Pshaw, sister! Adrien was a boy five years ago,” Standish : re- 
joined. “But when I took the girls to West Point, last summer, he 
was the handsomest and most popular of the cadets.” 

Bennie had not moved from the window, her head resting lightly 
against the frame, and her eyes, too, seeking the ripples on the distant 
river, 


“Adrien at my wedding! How odd!” were the words she softly 
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ke, more to herself than to the others; but as she lifted her eyes to 
the distant mountains their haze seemed to reflect a softness into her 
face, vastly prettier than its usual sauciness. 

Miss Tabitha was herself again. Mounted on one of her favorite 
hobbies, she cantered gayly over the historic fields whereon the Everetts 
of many a generation had wrought their deeds of derring do. She 
followed the family down from the summit of Plymouth Rock, through 
those days when stout arm and stouter heart held foughten field, wind- 
ing up her eulogy with the highest praise of Dale. en a small break 
in her column of talk permitted chance for inserting a point of the 
wedge, Mr. Standish retorted,— 

“True, Tabitha, Dale is of the good old stock; but so is Adrien 
Latour.” 

At repetition of the name, Bennie again started, a crimson flush 
dyeing brow and cheek down the slim curve of the graceful throat. 
Only for a second; then it faded out, leaving her paler than before. 
But the quick flash of Miss Van der Huysen’s eye had caught it, as 
she slowly faced the group once more, her own face placid and calm. 
And quickly, also, Bennie’s more than normal sauciness returned; and 
she rattled out, as though she must say something,— 

“ But they are coming,.Tab, and they are welcome. Why can’t 
they be groomsmen? Two are not many, dear; but then they are two 
more than you’ll ever have! Edith shall stand with Dale, and Sophie 
Lord with——aAdrien.” She paused before speaking, but only for an 
instant, adding, giddily, “‘They’ll both be delighted. We all love the 
buttons; eh, Tab? Come, confess; didn’t you like the buttons, never 
so long ago?” ’ 

And, without even a glance at any one else, Bennie rushed to her 
father, threw both arms round his neck, and held his face close against 
her own. Then she_ran out of the room, with a laugh that Ged ond 
denly as she reached the hall stairway. 

“T can’t quite make Bennie out to-day,” Mr. Standish said, staring 
towards the door the girl had slammed behind her. “ Naturally she 
ought to be nervous, but——” 

“ Nonsense, Brother Standish!” cut in Miss Tabitha. “ Who 
wouldn’t be nervous six hours before marriage? J should, I’m sure!” 

“ And very naturally, too,” added Edith, as she dropped gracefully 
into an arm-chair and picked ~ the morning’s Herald. “T almost be- 
lieve I should be nervous myself then,—were such a time possible.” 

“ And that reminds me, my dear,” replied Mr. Standish, “ that— 
um—m—unless my memory fails me, one of these boys was very de- 
voted to you last summer.” 

“ Both,” answered Edith, with a little nod, not looking up from her 
paper. ‘They could not have been nicer to me had they been my 
younger brothers.” 

“Ah! you sly darling,” Miss Fay exclaimed, “J know what 
brothers’ and cousins’ devotion means, especially to a girl like you.” 

The pair were fast allies; but the spinster sat at the feet of her 
junior’s aplomb and world-sense with an awe-struck meekness foreign 
to her nature. And she owed Edith an unspoken but deep debt, too ; 
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for in all preliminary training necessary to break Bennie’s high spirit 
to the double-harness proposition so necessary to family prospects, noth- 
ing had availed like Miss Van der Huysen’s precept and experience, 
not to add example. And during the town-winter succeeding the En- 
campment, and in all the present spring, all three had been used 
unceasingly. 

For, while no such spoken word was heard at Rose Villa, or even 
whispered in the city, it was tacitly understood that the beautiful 
American was only waiting a decorous interval before following the 
example of fortunate belles who had accepted English titles. 

Important events had occurred in the Martindale peerage within 
the twelve months past. Harcourt Annesley Dudley Vernon Mortimer 
Spencer, its heir-apparent, had followed one fox too many. A nasty 
rs ae at a blind ditch in a hotly-contested field had landed him on 
his head and beyond the care for earthly coronets. Then the Hon. 
Algernon, summoned by cable to nurse his venerable lordship in the 
illness caused by the terrible shock of his heir’s death, arrived only in 
time to receive his blessing and the title of Algernon, Lord Martindale, 
the seventeenth of the line. 

“ T shan’t pretend to be broken-hearted, you know,”—he had later 
written to Edith, in a straggling, boyish, round hand,—“ for in fact I 
had hardly ever seen Harcourt since we were little children. And the 
poor dear old governor was really — eighty, you see, and few men of 
politics and fashion were fitter to die than he. But I was awfully cut 
up, dear Miss Van der Huysen, when I knelt for his last blessing and 
saw his dear old eyes look so wistfully into mine. It made me feel I 
ought. to be worthier of my people; and I’m going to be a better man 
from this, really, now; and I want you to let me hope that some day 
you will let me ask you to help me to keep my promise to the dear old 
governor——” 

And to this, and much more of the same sort, Edith had replied 
in the most delicate style of condolence, and in a most English hand- 
writing, firm as her will and clear as her insight into human nature as 
it grows in the society hot-house. Only this, and nothing more ; but it 
was known at the clubs that Lord Martindale would soon be over, and 
perhaps it was known only to Edith that when the seventeenth Lady 
Martindale was presented at court, American aids to the peerage of 
Britain would feel no shame for their latest addition. Something of 
this was, perhaps, behind the brown eyes; for they darkened deeply 
and steadily, though only fixed on an announcement of Amidon’s hats 
in the Herald. 

“ And by the way, Edith, what became of our young friend the 
surgeon ?” Standish went on, reminiscent, 

“His mamma married him,” Miss Van der Huysen said, simply, 
but still studying Amidon’s hats. ike 

“ His mamma marry him !” echoed Miss Tabitha, literally. “ Why, 
my dear, what do you mean ?” 

Miss Van der Huysen “ came back from Africa” with a half-sigh, 
the eyes that were black to Amidon’s hats beaming brown upon Miss 
Fay, as she answered,— ; 

Vout. XLIV.—80 
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_.. Qh, she followed the injunction with her dough-nut that is often 
given to children with theirs. She put it where the flies of society 

could not get its sugaring of bank-account and bonds. But, alas! one 

cannot have her cake and eat it too: so his wife made him resign, and 

now they are doing the Rhine, while mamma is left to 

alone.” 

“ Edith Van der Huysen, I do think you are the most remarkable 
girl I ever did know !’ gushed Miss Fay, with extremely italicized ad- 
mniration. “It seems to me you see through human nature just as 
though it were common glass !”’ 

“T am afraid it is; Sometimes very common,” the girl of nineteen 
answered, with the slightest suspicion of weariness in her tone, as she 
ros¢ and threw down the Herald, “ But I’d best follow Bennie and see 
to the last touches of bonnet and wrap. Even a travelling-dress wed- 
ding has its demands, you know.” And the graceful woman swept 
ong the same door Bennie had slammed in the childish rush of 

er exit, 

“A remarkable girl! She is really a wonder to me!” Miss Fay 
cried, warmly, as she gazed through the vacant door-way. “ And 
learned it all herself,—poor child! for she never had a mother,—at 
least not for years!” ; 

“ Well—um—m—-perhaps that’s the reason,” her brother replied. 

Miss Tabitha bent one painfully pitying look upon him; but the 
only three words she vonchsafed were,— — 

“ Nonsense, Brother Standish !” 





CHAPTER IV. 
DAVID AND JONATHAN. 


THE whistle of the down-river steamer blew promptly at Standish 
Landing, sending its snort through every room of Rose Villa; and 
scarce had the echo come back from the hills behind, when the restless 
puff-puff of the chimneys told that she was again moving city-ward. 

The whistle had been heard by both girls, sitting in Bennie’s dainty 


boudoir above the porch; and it brought her father and aunt to the 

door, to welcome the visitors whose feet soon sounded rapidly upon the 

ravel walk. Sincere and cordial welcome they received from both, 

Wiss Tabitha’s recent annoyance melting in surprise at their changed 
appearance. 

“ Why, Dale!” she exclaimed ; “if you are not really a man and 

an officer! How Pe have changed! And you too, Adrien! Upon 


my word, I should not have known either of you!” 
“ Because I also am ‘an officer and a gentleman,’ Miss Tabitha ?” 
ueried the Creole, with a sunny laugh. ‘“ Well, I promise never to 
show you ‘conduct unworthy’ of either again. I’ll never be the mau- 
vais sujet I was in Paris.” 
“And I will go on his bond for it,”"Dale added. “ But it does 
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seem strange, doesn’t it? Lieutenant Latour, First U.S. Cavalry, and 
Lieutenant Everett, of the Engineers !” 

“ That’s right, Dale; drop the unnecessary Brevet Second,” laughed 
Adrien, as Mr. Standish, on hospitable thoughts intent, ushered both in- 
doors, and Miss Tabitha proffered meat and drink and warm welcome. 

Few contrasts could be imagined stronger than that between these 
two new defenders of the flag of the free. Dale Everett’s strong, 
clear-cut features were somewhat too pale from close confinement at 
study ; but, spite of that, the firmly-clear skin, the quiet of the blue- 
gray eyes, and that nameless something, always felt, but not to be de- 
scribed, spoke plainly the splinter of Plymouth Rock. A large head, 
with crisp, fair hair, surmounted a tall, strong-limbed frame, wherein 
the elasticity of the American tempered the latent power of the English- 
man. But especially in the eyes and mouth the inner man spoke out, the 
calm intensity of gaze hinting something behind it which might, on 
occasion, gleam out in powerful, even cruel, flash ; the thin lips—tender 
now in their mobile curves—belied the long oval of: the jaw if they 
could not set hard and relentless as steel. 

Slim, lithe, with a sinuous grace in every movement that told of 
perfect muscular work, Adrien Latour’s olive skin, though bronzed by 
sun and air, showed the veins beneath, on neck and brow. So varying 
were the dark eyes as to defy detection of real color; the small’ head, 
with its black crown of silken hair, never rested still on the firm neck ; 
and the strong brown hands showed sensibility combined with nervous 

ower. 

. Both dressed in the plain uniform of their new rank, the two men 
standing side by side in the bright June sunshine were absolute types 
of those antipodal strengths of the Republic,—action and thought. 
Strong, steadfast, and enduring, the Puritan scion was the man to 
breast and break down barriers on his life-road by sheer endeavor. 
The nervous dash and scarce restrained impetuosity of the Creole would 
aim to clear them at a single bound. Thrown and baffled, he would 
try again, so long as the hot strength did not burn away of its own 
fire; but he would never pause to tear down the obstacle nor turn to 
seek a by-path. ; 

Born in bitter struggle, matured by years of laborious trial, the 
high-caste New-Englander showed in Dale Everett,—a silent, incarnate 
strength. Diametric opposites—triple result of blood, life, and climate 
—spoke as plainly through every movement of his Creole classmate. 
Even the pose of the two men told its tale. ; 

Resting carelessly on a chair-back, the graceful form quite:still and 
the head courteously bent, Adrien Latour listened to Miss Tabitha with 
rather vague intensity. Only the nervous tap of the thin-soled, boot 
told that sex, not individual, claimed that endurance he was fast losing. 
Dale Everett was running over the story of graduation and commission 
to Mr. Standish, his quiet position and frank talk tempered by not too 
pronounced respect for the latter’s age. 

But both the black eyes and the blue turned more than once im- - 
patiently towards the door, till at last Everett, with his blunt candor, 
queried so suddenly that the spinster bounced in her seat,— 
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“¢ Where in the world is Bennie?” 

“T suppose,” Latour added, quite as quickly, “ we should say ‘ Miss 
Standish,’ now that we are ‘ great, grown-up’ cee onal 

There was a telegraphic glance between brother and sister-in law. 
His said, quite as plainly as helplessly, “ What shall I say? How 
explain the indecent haste ?” 

Hers replied, quite as plainly, and with added sharpness, “ Nonsense, 
Brother Standish! See what my tact will accomplish !”’ 

Then Miss Tabitha strode across the room, took her brother’s arm,— 
adding emphasis by a sharp pinch,—and moved towards the door. 

“‘ Make yourself perfectly at home, Dale,” she said, “and you also, 
Adrien. All will be explained as it is; and, being as it is, such is for 
the best! Bennie, under these circumstances, cannot explain for her- 
self; and so her natural guardians speak for her.” 

With which oracular utterance, and a fresh pinch on the supporting 
arm, Miss Fay led her brother off, unresisting prey. Both of the young 
men stared at her departing figure; then both spoke in characteristic 
style. 

Me Mon Dieu ! Tab is a sphinx !” Latour exclaimed, with a low laugh ; 
“but hang me if I shall stake my life on unravelling her riddle! 
Why, Dale, the old girl is rustier than ever, and hard as her Egyptian 
sister |” 

The other answered, in his quieter way,— 

“‘ There must be some reason for her embarrassment, though. She 
can’t mean to leave the invaders in possession in this fashion. She'll 
soon return for another broadside: so here goes to sit down for a siege.” 
And he picked up the Herald and sat in Edith’s vacated chair. 

“Ten to one Bennie is out there,” Latour answered, restlessly 
walking to the window and peering wistfully into the garden. “ Any- 
way, I can smoke a cigar out-doors. And, Dale, if I meet her 
first-——” 

He threw away the fusee he had just struck, strode over and looked 
steadily in his friend’s face, without completing the sentence. , 

“ T remember our compact,” Everett answered, gravely. Rising to 
his feet, he laid both hands on Latour’s shoulders, as he added, “ It is 
too full of meaning to both our futures for me to forget it one instant 
sey But, Ad, come what may, we shall both be better men 

or it.” 

“ Dear old fellow!” cried Adrien, impulsively. “But how much 
easier it would be did we know which one of us it is!” 

“Tt may prove neither,” the other answered, doubtfully. “ Women 
nod her are never lightly won; and neither of us has ever yet 

en 3 

“In words, no,” broke in the Creole, “ but she must know. Why, 
all last summer she never cared for other men. I tell you, Dale, my 
faith in her is next to that in our Holy Church! She never could trifle 
with us!” . 

“ Never, I believe on my soul! But, Ad, if you are right, and it 
prove to be you, I believe you know I am-man enough to say God bless 
you, with my heart as well as my lips! We will still be—brothers !” 
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Their hands came together in firm clasp, as the Creole echoed the 
one word,— , 

“ Brothers !” 

Without even another look, he strode through the window, lit his 
cigar, and Dale listened to the quick, firm step that spurned the gravel 
_ . eager quest. Then he threw himself on the sofa, with a cloud on 

is face. 

“We must soon know,” he said, aloud. “ And if, as he says, it be 
one of us, will the other have the strength to keep that pledge? Well,” 
—and the cloud cleared away,—“ there is no use in borrowing trouble. 
It finds us soon enough !” 

He dropped back on the sofa, picked up the paper, and read the 
Washington news, as though nothing else had filled his thoughts that 
morning. The exciting “long session” of that summer was rapidly 
aligning into strictly sectional factions, and the thoughtful young sol- 
dier began to believe that so much of such talk must at end in 
action. To him, the telegrams meant that, or nothing, Then he read 
the editorials ; they surely meant—nothing. Then he dipped among 
the advertisements, often glancing at the little French clock on the 
mantel, ticking with such remorseless monotone. The balmy air was 
gently soporific; the distant hum of the Hudson fell drowsily upon 
his ear; a stray bee in the cornice buzzed him into that half-way stage 
from which the little clock relentlessly ticked him into sleep. 





CHAPTER V. 
BOUND IN HONOR. 


BENNIE had heard the steps upon the gravel, too; and the stillness 
below assured her both men had left the house. She ran lightly down 
the steps and crossed the parlor to the flower-stand. 

Camp habit supreme, Dale Everett sat bolt upright, with his dream 
still in mid-action, ere he opened his eyes. 

“ Dale!” 

_ Bennie!’ He had sprung from the sofa and taken both her hands, 
and was gazing intently on the downcast lids. She raised them slowly, 
looking at him earnestly, but without a blush upon her pale face. 

“ Dale, have they told you?” 

“ Who?—Told what?” 

Twenty-four is apt to be abrupt, rather than logical. And, as she 
did not.answer, he hurried on: 

“ But J have something to tell you, Bennie, and it must be told now. 
How I have refrained so long I cannot understand. It is always with 
me: I was dreaming of it now.” He glanced quickly round, fearful 
that they might be interrupted, more fearful that his courage would 
desert him if he did not finish then. “ Bennie, ever since. we were. 
children you must have seen—in all these late years you must have 
felt—what you are to me!” 

The girl turned her face aside and half raised her hands to stay 
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him ; but the strong clasp of his own upon them held her still, and the 
eager, steady light of his eyes burned down on her drooped lids, as he 
went on, never pausing : 

“You must hear me out! Only Adrien knows my secret now. 
God knows it is the only one I ever kept long from my tent-mate. 
But if I do not speak now it may be too late. Bennie, dear, I am no 
longer a boy. To-day I am free to act for myself,—free to tell you 
I love you !” 

With a quick gesture she freed her hands and turned farther away 
from him. A little shiver passed through her; but the man heeded 
nothing but his own eager pleading : 

“‘ Since boyhood I have loved you, my darling! You have grown 
into my heart, have become part of my being. Love for you has been 
my stay and my hope. All my study, all my ambition, has been to 
make me free—and worthy—to say, as I do now from my very soul, 
I love you !”’ 

Again the shiver ran through the girl’s blood; again the man, 
wrapped in the glow of his own passion, heeded it not, as he added,— 

“Only my God and Adrien knew this. Now that you know it, 
will you speak to me?” 

For the first time she raised her face to his, with a suffering, hunted 
look in the blue eyes. Then, with a dull sob, she dropped into a chair 
and the shudder shook her in its strong grasp. Bending over her, Dale 
Everett noticed it for the first time, his face full of tenderness, his voice 
husky with suspense, as he whispered,— 

“ Bennie, what does this mean? You do not—oh, darling! you do 
not despise me ?” 

The girl slowly raised to his a face far different from the bright 
one he loved so well. Intense feeling trembled on the lips, the eyes 
brimmed with tears, and the voice faltered that began,— 

“Dale, we are old, old friends———” 

Mistaking either the emotion or the words, the young soldier 
hesitated one second, the next his strong arms held her close and his 
lips pressed her forehead, as his voice, broken by joy, murmured,— 

“My darling! My own Bennie at last! This pays for all !—for 
doubt,—delay 

“Let me go, Dale!’ she sobbed, struggling. “You must not! 
You have no right——” 

He recoiled as if struck heavily. She stood still and trembling, 
with downcast eyes. 

“Was I mistaken ?” he asked, huskily. 

She only bowed her head lower still. 

“Speak,” he said, more calmly. “Do not be afraid to say what I 
am not afraid to hear.” But the voice belied the brave words it framed, 
and he clinched his hands hard while Bennie twice essayed to speak. 
Then she said, almost inaudibly,— 

“‘T am to be married !” 

“ Married f’ Only the one word, in a low cry. 

— covered her face with locked hands, and turned away with the 
ow sob,— 
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“ To-day !” 
For some moments Dale Everett doubted the evidence of his senses. 
Gradually over his face came the awakening to her true meaning; a 
deep, gasping breath seemed to rend his chest. Then he his 
hand over his eyes ; but when he spoke, it was almost his natural voice 
that asked,— 

“ And you love the man ?” 

“No!” Bennie obeyed the strong will like a little child. 

“ Who is he?” 

“Mr. Mason, papa’s friend.” 

“ And you know you are being sold ?—that he is buying you as he 
would a horse, or a dog?” 

The woman’s voice was scarce audible, but her head sunk lower 
still, as she sobbed,— _ 

“ What matter?” ; : 

The man’s face did not change. There was’ never a tremor, but 
infinite contempt, in his next words : 

“No: you have no heart !” 

* Then, for the first time, Bennie raised her bowed head. Whether 
the words touched or the tone stung her, she herself hardly knew ; but 
she looked in Dale Everett’s face with a glance as firm as his own, but 
infinitely gentle. 

“ Dale,” she said, softly, “you will forget this disappointment ; 
time will cure it for you; but for me there is no time, no cure! Your 
words are very, very hard. They hurt me more than you dream. 
Please unsay them before we part, for—for the sake of the old days. 
Oh, Dale, if you knew all, you would not hate—you. would pity me!” 

“ Why should I?” He was still relentless. ‘“ You have no need 
for pity: you have no heart! I only spoke the truth.” 

“Oh, how they all misjudge me!” she said, half to herself. Then 
she rr to him, resolve stamped plainly on the pale features, as she 
said, gently,— 

7 Until to-day I doubted whether I had a heart. But when I 
looked this awful marriage in the face, an hour ago,—oh, Dale! to my 
bitter anguish, I found that I had, and without my knowledge it had 
gone out wholly, utterly, to another, and that other not my plighted 
husband ?” 

Even through the suffering in the girl’s voice there was defiant resolve 
to bear it all now, 

“Who is—that other ?” 

The strong man trembled—half in hope, half in doubt—as he 
whispered the question ; and he stretched out eager hands, as if to 
clutch the answer. The girl turned her face aside once more, but the 
pr ag was very tender and without one tremor as it formed the two 
words,— 

“ Adrien Latour !”’ | 

For a single instant the color fell out of Dale Everett’s face, 
leaving it ashen dull. Then the old blood that had flowed on Round- 
head battle-field and warmed stiffening limbs on the Mayflower’s deck 
rose to his cheeks again, burning there in scarlet disks that neither faded 
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nor quivered. For that one instant he was silent. When he spoke 
there was strange sweetness in the voice that pleaded for another’s 
happiness ; no trace of the bitter strife with his own heart, from which 
was born this grand self-sacrifice. 

“ Bennie, you spoke truly when you said we are. old friends.” He 
did not touch her hand now, but drew nearer the bowed form of the 
woman he loved, bending over her with infinite pity. “ By that friend- 
ship, and for the sake off another, almost as old, but, oh, how different, 
I implore you to forego this sinful purpose! Think of the sin against 
the old man, against him whose love you have confessed, more than all 
against your own soul! Ah, Bennie, misguided, suffering child as you 
are, your own purity, as my judgment, must warn you that she who 
weds without love is no wife to the man she betrays !—She is only his 
mistress !” 

The girl recoiled, as though he had struck her with the hand that 
touched so tenderly the golden hair, as though in benison. But he 
went on steadily : ; 

“You know me, Bennie. When I said I loved you, it needed no 
oath to prove my truth. But the name you whispered binds me in 
honor to the friend who trusts me wholly and who also——loves you !”” 

Quickly the girl raised to his tear-dimmed eyes, now full of won- 
dering doubt. Twice her lips moved, as if in speech; but no sound 
came from them. 

“Yes, it is God’s truth,” the man went on, in his grand loyalty. 
“T told you we had a pact: the first who met you when we were free 
was to speak in honor and in honesty. For, with all the fervor of his 
Southern blood, Adrien loves you, too !” 

With a low, pitiful cry, Bennie held out her hands eagerly ; a crim- 
son flood swept brow and cheek. Then the face grew deadly white, the 
hands fell nerveless, and, with bowed head, she stood mute, as if for 
sentence, 

“Hear me, Bennie!” the man pleaded. “If you spoke truly, 
Adrien Latour must be the husband of your. heart, spite of your 
mockery of God’s law with this old man !” 

With head bowed lower, in voice like a distant moan, she 
answered,— 

“ How truly I spoke only heaven knows, that punishes me so !” 

“Then I will go for Adrien!” Dale spoke in eager vibrance now, no 
longer doubtfully. ‘ Months ago, when each learned the other’s love 
for you, we made our compact. I have spoken, and can bear my sen- 
tence. Oh, Bennie, do not make it your own also. Let me tell Adrien 
I stand aside, that he may have his own !” 

What changes of hope, doubt, and despair filled the stricken girl’s 
heart as Dale spoke, only the Searcher of all hearts can know. Over 
her pale face swept all in succession, setting into a stony cast of the 
drawn features, as the man turned to carry out his loyal purpose. 
Then, with quick, imperious gesture she stopped him, speaking with 
hard bitterness that seemed to sting herself with every word : 

“Stop, Dale Everett! What is, shall be! Am I a shuttlecock, to 
be bandied between you, left to the chance of who spoke first? You 
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men who are willing that first come shall be first served! Stay, I say! 
’ You: shall not go for him !” 

The little hands were tightly clinched over the heaving bosom ; the 
slim foot pressed hard upon the floor; and the light in the girl’s blue 
eyes was no longer 5 spe but of insulted pride. 

“Let me go!” Dale . “Do not risk the ruin of three lives 
by your blind pride. Bennie, think, before it is too late !” 

“Tt is too late!” she answered, hopelessly as bitterly, the hands 
pressed harder on her heart, but the head defiantly erect. ‘ What is 
done cannot be undone, save by God’s will; and He knows I have not 
deserved all you say !” 

She turned away, paused, and raised her hand, half in warning, 
half in menace. . 

“I confided in your honor, only to lessen a blow to you,” she said, 
coldly. “Now I forbid you to breathe—so long as we both shall live 
—one word of what has ‘td 


On the very threshold she turned again, red disks glowing in her . 


cheeks, her eyes full on the wondering ones of her lover. But dead- 
white lips formed the words,— 
“ Remember! I trusted to your honor !” 





CHAPTER VI. 
VIVIEN. 
Dae Everett stood where she left him, thought-bound and mute, 


The little French clock ticked the message of Time, the Nemesis. But* 


the throbbing of his own heart and the echo of the girl’s challenge 
were the only sounds he heard. 

Far less rapt, he might well have missed the softest rustle of skirts, 
the lightest sound of French slippers, on the porch, as Edith Van der 
Huysen stepped from it to the grass-plot near the window and passed 
rapidly into the shrubbery. 

But had Dale that moment seen her face, he might have thought a 
spectre had crossed the path before her,—not that chance had brought 
her from her room for a quiet stroll among the roses. For its glowing 
olive was ashen dull, and the hinted veins beneath now stood out stron 
on throat and temple. The red lips were closed in straight and pi 
line, that sent the blood all out of them; and the brown eyes gleamed 
black as night, in their evil, dangerous light. 

But with firm step and figure erect the woman walked away, and 
the blood came back, bringing the olive to her face once more, as the 
zo Fal into a bitter smile and finally parted laughing, as she said, 

oud,— 

“ Edith Van der Huysen, can you really be a fool? Your place is 
in court, not camp. And surely you are old enough to give up play- 
ae a If not, my lord is toy enough !” 

again the low laugh came, with a tinge of humor in it; the 
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eyes grew lighter, and the tall form fell into its sinuous grace, as the 
gravel crunched and Adrien Latour came swiftly up the walk. 

Parting the shrubbery, Edith stood suddenly before him, a glowing 
picture in the great Gainsborough hat, with her old smile on her lips. 

*“ Welcome, Sir Laggard !” she said, extending her ungloved hand. 
“ As you could never be ‘a dastard in war,’ you are yet in time.” 

“And as you can never be less of a riddle, you read them again,” 
the Creole answered, only half hiding a look of disappointment as he 
took the hand she offered. ““ Will you explain this one? or is it shut 
in your book ?” 

Edith, following his glance, realized for the first time that she had 
seized a book, with her hat, as she hastily left her room. It chanced to 
be Bennie’s Tennyson ; and her smile grew deeper, as her eyes darkened 
once more. 

“‘ Si non é vero é ben trovato,” she answered, laughing, holding the 
title before his eyes. ‘“ We used to talk of this in West Point days, 
Mr. Latour; and Merlin still works his marvels for Launcelot, as well 
as for Arthur.” 

“ You are incomprehensible,” he answered, as he turned to walk 
with her. “I never did understand you, though.” 

“Not altogether,” she retorted, demurely, not meeting his eye. 
“ But you don’t understand Old Merlin either. He is still at work, 
though, even if he does not take Vivien into his secret this time. How 
if he should make a charm of golden philtre and diamond-drops to 
change Elaine into Guinevere, even to the sore discomfiture of Launce- 
lot and to the undoing of the Pure King, at once?” ‘ 
. Your riddle is still unread,” the man answered, somewhat rest- 
lessly. “I do not understand you, Miss Edith.” 

“So you just told me,” she laughed back. “ For in the legend 
Elaine cared nothing for the great diamonds of the Last Tournament ; 
and even Guinevere hurled them in contempt before the bier of the 
dead Purity.” 

_ “Miss Edith, you certainly mean something——” Latour began ; 
but she finished for him : 

“What society girl’s nonsense ever means anything? Poetry is only 
in books nowadays, and love-philtres are all dried up,—even if diamonds 
still be prizes to win! But I must not detain you to-day, of all days. 
You are looked for at the house: so, au revoir J” 

“ Not until you explain,” he answered, chafing under her badinage. 

“What?” She looked wonderingly into his eyes, her own seeming 
as dark. “ Would Launcelot have dallied for silly legends and left the 
lists vacant, while the diamonds still hung as the prize? Then who 
would have ridden for Elaine,—when she was changed to Guinevere ?” 

“ Do you mean Bennie?” the young lieutenant blurted out, with 
full cadet bluntness, : 

“ Ask herself, who never weaves riddles and who is not run away - 
with by legends.” And Miss Van der Huysen laughed innocently, her 
bright face glowing in strange contrast to its mask, so lately put off. 

“But you did mean her once, when. you spoke of Elaine,” he 
insisted, awkwardly. “And if I be Launcelot-——” 
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another little laugh. “But you must go; else Aunt Tab will be 
scolding us both: so, au revoir !” 

“ And you will not explain?” 

“ Nothing explains nothing,” she answered, lightly. ‘“ Why, were 
I even crafty as Vivien, there be strange secrets still beyond ‘ the spell 
of woven paces and of waving hands.’ And, besides,”—she paused an 
instant, looking at him with innocent eyes,—“ even Vivien never spake 
word to lower the Lily Maid before the godlike king——or Launeelot !”” 

And, with a pretty but decided gesture, Miss Van der Huysen 
turned away ; and the Creole, with puzzled face, moved rapidly towards 
the house once more. 

“Vivien !” repeated the woman, aloud. Her face was turned 
towards the distant mountains, which she did not see; for again the 
darker glow crepteinto the brown eyes, as she fixed them upon the dis- 
tant house. “ Vivien! What, after all, was she? A woman!” 

But when Edith Van der Huysen entered Bennie’s room, a few 
moments later, and remarked casually that she had been for a little turn 
in the garden, she had the same quiet smile in those eyes with which 
she had left it. 

Not so the bride to-be. Her cheeks were hot and flushed, her eye- 
lids heavy as though with recent weeping. The pride and womanhood, 
the underrated strength of the sex which makes them martyrs if need 
be, break down all the more helplessly after the strongest occasion for 
their exercise has passed. 

On leaving Dale Everett, the girl ran to her room, locked the door, 
and threw herself prone upon the sofa, the fair round arms clasping the 
hard, gold-embroidered cushion and crushing it against her face. For- 
getting the flight of time, the ceremony to come, and all preparation for 
it, she abandoned herself to a gush of grief, remorse, and. self-contem pt 
that shook her as a strong ague. , 

But youth is elastic ; and few griefs kill. Gradually the sobs came 
less frequently, then ceased ; and the girl lay quite motionless awhile. 
What thoughts crowded one another out of place in her mind, in all 
those unnoted minutes, she herself could not have told. But at last she 


rose listlessly, pushed the damp hair away from her face, in a weary, ° 


dazed manner, and showing strangely little on the pale but quiet fea- 
tures signs of the mental storm that had passed over her. Turning to 
her dainty dressing-table, she rested her chin upon her hands and looked 
steadily at her reflected face, as if to question herself about whatever 
resolve the struggle had brought forth. Then she quietly opened her 
writing-desk and took from a drawer two listigpekitad: a note or two, 
dusty with dried flowers, a much-monogrammed class-card, and the 


“ Then can you never be——Tristram,” she finished for him, with 7 






inevitable button and loop of blue ribbon, ever trophied with the . 


. victims and the victors alike of the summer tilts “around Flirtation.” 
Listlessly turning them over, more curiously than feelingly it seemed, a 
faded rosebud fell from an envelope, breaking from the stem and scat- 


tering dead leaves and dust-upon the desk. A strange smile twisted | 


the girl’s lips, as she slowly picked them up, dropping them one by one 
back into the envelope. 
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‘“‘T have made my own fate,” she said, aloud, as if to the superscrip- 
tion in Adrien’s bold, free hand. “Having made it, I will meet it like 
as true a woman asI may. In a few hours I shall bea wife. These 
are the toys of childhood ; they are mine no more. Only a future is 
mine,—no past. Among them, they have killed that !” 

Still moving quietly, with no cloud on her face, without even a sigh, 
Bennie Standish piled the papers and the flowers in the empty hearth, 
touched a match to them, and calmly watched while they flickered and 
flamed, then curled into gray ash, blackening as it cooled. 

Then she turned to the desk again, with no signs of emotion, chose 
a tiny sheet of paper, and wrote—almost automatically—these words : 


“God pardons our sins. Surely He forgives our errors. He will 
pity the child, forced into a marriage without love ; will right the wrong 
thus done others—and herself! On your honor, remember! Adrien 
must never know the love for him that forces these last words ever to 
be signed BENNIE STANDISH.” 


‘Folding the sheet several times, she slipped it in the smallest 

, envelope and sealed it with steady fingers. Then, still holding it in her 

hands, she knelt by the bedside and bowed her head in silent prayer. 

Long she knelt; and the Sun, passing westward on his way to Night, 

looked into the window near and sent his golden light around the golden 
hair, like a halo. 

When Bennie Standish rose from her knees, only the heavy, red- 
rimmed eyelids told of the storm passed by. Paler than its wont, her 
face was quiet, and even gentle. Not one tremor showed in the hands 
that quietly opened the ample drawers and took out the simple, tasteful 
travelling-dress and dainty bonnet and laid them on the bed, ready for 
the bridal toilet. This she began by dropping the masses of shining 
hair about her shoulders and passing again to the mirror. 

Pushing the hair back from her temples with both hands, the girl 
looked steadily once more into her reflected eyes. It was a long, search- 
ing look, but. the eyes she gazed into never shunned it; and at last— 
with a deep breath, that was not a sigh—she said to the reflected self,— 

“No! I have not sinned! God grant I have not erred too deeply !. 

_ This is the end of the child: may He guide-the woman !” 
Hearing Edith’s step, as she spoke these words, Bennie turned 
uietly and unlocked the always-open door. The other girl pansed as 
he entered, and looked at her strangely. 

“Why, Bennie dear, what is the matter? You seem really woe- 

ne. ‘These are not the looks for a bride-elect. You bring back 
wicked old John Suckling’s song : 


Why so wan and pale, young lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Prithee, why so pale ?” 


“ Do not jest, Edith,” Bennie answered, gravely. “ It is no trifling 
step I am about to take. Can you wonder that the responsibility’ weighs 
on me? It is grave,—awful !” 
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“ But you never so looked at it before,” Miss Van der Huysen an- 
swered, quietly. “And you surely have had time to think of all this.” 

‘“‘T was never so near it then,” Bennie answered, gravely, but still 
calmly. ‘ It never seemed so real before.” 

“‘ Scarcely flattering to the groom to-be,” Edith retorted, with a dry 
little laugh. “ But then he will never know, dear: so go on with your 
dressing, like a good child. Before I begin my own war-paint, can I 
do anything ?” : 

“Nothing! Oh, yes; you can give——” Bennie put her hand to 
her bosom, touched the note hidden there, and stopped suddenly, looking 
straight into Miss Van der Huysen’s quiet brown eyes with trusting 
blue ones. “ Edith, I believe you love me,—no, don’t interrupt me! 
I know you do. And I trust you implicitly. I believe you can trust 
me, without a word of explanation. Here! When we are gone,—not 
before, remember ; but after we leave Rose Villa to-night,—give this — 
to Dale Everett. Give it when no one is by to see. Don’t ask me 
anything, please! It is a simple little note; only a word of farewell, 
and a little request.” 

Edith Van der Huysen’s eyes darkened, but the voice was sweetly 
low that answered,— 

“ Certainly, dear: Dale shall have it, as you ask. And why should 
I ask any questions? But have you nothing to give—no word, even— 
for Adrien ?” 

“ Nothing,” Bennie answered, simply. 

Edith took the little envelope, but never moved her quiet, darkened 
eyes from Bennie’s face, as the latter crossed to the bell. 

“T’ll ring for Marie to dress me now; it is really late,” she said, 
listlessly, showing none of that excitement presumed by the inexpert to 
belong to preparations on the feminine side for the great event of life. 

# Gan do nothing more?” Edith asked, still lingering. ‘ Then I, 
too, must go and prepare for the-——sacrifice !” 

The word fell slowly from her lips; but, if meant for a cue, Bennie 
did not pick it up. She only said, gently,— 

“T did not call it that, dear. Now kiss me and go to dress.” 

Miss Van der Huysen kissed her friend on the cheek,—one of those 
feminine kisses that may mean a whole world of affection, yet would 
differ nothing in outward show did it carry poison to the lips of an in- 
convenient rival. Then she crossed the hall to her own apartment, 
holding the little letter in her hand. But as she went she turned it 
over nervously, as though it were hot and burned her fingers. 

In her own room, she too turned the rarely-used key, threw herself 
into an arm-chair, and leaned back with half-closed eyes; but through 
the lashes: gleamed the dark light of busy thought. Twice she raised 
the little envelope, staring hard at it, then, as if she had settled her 
point, tossed it on the bed and went methodically about her toilet. 

Half undressed, she paused abruptly, and again took up the note, 
turning it over in her hands, the glory of her splendid hair rippling far 
down the gleaming satin of bare, sleek shoulders and slim, rounded 
arms, model for 4V ttnh, framing the rich face, through whose flushed 
olive burned eyes of fiery blackness. : 
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“ Dale Everett!” she said, in a hard, bitter voice the world never 
heard. “Poor child! she’d have me think ’tis he! I was never so 
near such a mistake before. But, if she spoke truth to Dale, why should 
her last words be to him? But now I know ‘the charm of woven 
paces and of waving hands’! What is the worth of knowing, though ?” 

She stood erect, defiant, the light, soft drapery emphasizing her per- 
fection of curve and dark features. With eyes gleaming into space, she 
raised her hand in menacing gesture, defiant, uncanny, suggestive of a 
Pythoness in pose and in regard. ; 

As she stood thus, wheels ground the gravel on the drive below; a 
carriage rolled to the door and stopped. With a start Edith came back 
to herself and to the present. She shot a quick glance through the 
blinds, just as a dignified, well-preserved man alighted and turned to 
assist a stylish girl and the venerable bishop of the diocese. 

Edith’s red lips parted in a strange little laugh, as she turned once 
more to her toilet. : 

“‘ The Minotaur is ready,” she said. “ And the Sacrifice? Her last 
word—her last thought—is for another. ‘’Tis well to be off with the 
old love!’ Bah! and she thinks to blind me!” Again the low laugh 
came,—unmerry, threatening. ‘When Vivien had gained the charm, 
she cried, ‘Oh, fool !’ and all the forest echoed, ‘ Fool And now to 
dress !”” 





CHAPTER VII. - 
“SOME AT THE BRIDAL; SOME AT——’’ 


DALE EVERETT sat in the empty parlor, where Bennie Standish had 
fled from him, his chin on his hand and his eyes fixed vacantly on the 
distant foot-hills. He did not even think, so stunning was the sudden 
revelation to him of this girl he had loved so well. Neither did he 
hear Latour’s quick step upon the turf; but he scarcely started at the 
hand on his shoulder and the cheery voice at his ear: 

“‘ She not here yet? Deuced strange, Dale, but I haven’t—— Eh! 
you have seen her !” 

Latour finished abruptly as the other raised his eyes. Something in 
them spoke more than words, as Dale rose to his feet; for the men 
stood with clasped hands, silent, while the little clock ticked tediously 
through many seconds. The Creole spoke first. 

“ You will believe me, dear old boy,” he said, “ when I tell you I 
am sorry for this. You are a better man than I am, Dale; and she 
might have been happier with you. But if she won’t have the worthy 
fellow, she may the worthless: so my turn comes !” 

There was not one taint of selfishness in the sorrow that spoke 
through Dale Everett’s eyes. How could he break the news he had to 
tell ?—news his friend would receive so differently from him. But it 
must be: so he said, very gravely,— 

“Neither of us has his turn, old friend. You nor I can ever speak 
of love to Bennie Standish.” 
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“‘ What.do you mean?” cried Latour. “ Did she tell you she would 
not marry me?” 

“She did not. But—be a man, and bear the blow, as I did—she 
marries Beverly Mason this very day !” 

The Creole staggered back, as if his friend had struck him. Then 
he strode to the window, as though he feared to speak. When he 
turned, he said, hoarsely,— 

“Who told you? It is some lie!” 

“Tt is the truth,” Dale answered, firmly. ‘She told me with her 
own lips.” 

Again Latour turned quickly to the window, without word of reply; 
but his friend saw the hand that rested against;the frame close on it 
with such grip that the nails grew white. 

Equally bitter, perhaps, was the struggle going on in the hearts of 
both men. Adrien’s sensitive nature was perhaps more shocked by its 
suddenness ; but indomitable pride and stubborn will strove to hide it 
even from his friend. Dale Everett was torn by doubt whether to dis- 
regard the woman’s injunction, violate his own implied pledge, and be- 
tray her secret. He knew Adrien so thoroughly that he was sure a 
hint of the truth would send him to her, to make one effort for the 
happiness of both, were she at the steps of the altar. Twice his lips 
formed the words that would have forced the girl at least to pause be- 
fore her awful step was taken for life; and twice those words were 
crushed back into his throat, by the echo of her voice repeating,— 

“ Remember ! I trusted to your honor !” 

Adrien Latour turned abruptly from the window, strode to his 
friend, and placed a hand heavily upon his shoulder. The dark face 
had grown darker, and the voice was cold and cruel ; yet he turned 
aside his head as he said,— 

“So! She sells herself as I would not sell one of my slaves! A 
woman like this has no heart,—no self-respect! Here is my hand on 
it: from this hour we despise her !” 

But Dale drew back. The stern manhood in him would not do in- . 
justice even to the woman whose act. he condemned so bitterly. 

“ Wait!” he said, gravely. ‘“ We cannot always read the working 
of human hearts, Remember the divine injunction, ‘ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged !’” : 

Even as he spoke, Miss Tabitha’s note was heard in the hall, as she 
returned to the charge. She entered the room with a flurry of words, 
plunged at once into many and complex explanations, and, with much 
show of mystery, told the secret that was none to them, and assigned 
their places at the coming ceremonial. 

The painful absurdity of the situation was broken by the groom’s 
arrival and the introductions to his party. 

Mr. Mason proved to be a dignified and courtly man of the world, 
wearing his half-century lightly, Dut adopting none of the nonsense of 
the old beau. His manner in the trying ordeal was quite perfect,— 
self-contained and deferential to the spinster, frank and cordial to both 


young men. 
The latter bore the meeting each in his own way; for, if there be 
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trtith in wine, the stimulant of suffering also brings from its hidden 
places the reality of our nature. 

Adrien passed through the introduction with such marked and 
ceremonious courtesy that only his inborn grace saved it from being so 
pronounced as to become the reverse. 

Dale let his clear gray eyes rest full on Mr. Mason’s face, as though 
studying the man beneath it, while he shook his hand frankly and said, 

uietly,— 
. “f offer you no congratulations, sir. In presence of a joy so 
supreme as yours must be, mere words would seem either flat or intru- 
sive. But I have known her ever since we were children ; and God has 
not made many like her ?” 

Adrien heard the words with darkening face, and broke off abruptly 
the commonplaces he was trying to say to Miss Lord. But Miss Van 
der Huysen’s entrance 2 propos was a great relief, in an interval always 
awkward on such occasions, and seeming to all present peculiarly so on 
this one. She was perfectly dressed, and looked as fresh and girl-like 
as though her toilet alone had occupied her thoughts for hours; and, 
hastening to greet the new-comers, she still caught Everett’s words and 
their effect upon a — sae : 

With manner brightly gracious, though. perfectly quiet, she greeted 
the groom. He detained her a easeinent bo ‘am mee bracelet round 
the slim wrist, with the words,— 

“ Few men find truer friends than you have been to me, Miss Edith ; 
and you remember it was in your house I first met my fate. She loves 
you, too, better than all other women. Wear this trifle; in memory of 
the day that makes your two friends one, but with doubled love for” 

ou.” 

And Mr. Mason bent his head and touched his lips to her forehead, 
with a stately grace that few of the gilded youth of the later civilization 
may imitate. And the girl raised to his, quiet eyes with never a quiver 
of lash, and she let her hand_-rest in his, as she spoke easily, but so low 
that only he caught the words,— : 

“ And I have a little thing for you,—a witch-charm to frighten away 
evil. Promise me that, being a man, you will control curiosity and 
never open it until one year from this hour.” 

She withdrew her slim, firm hand, leaving in his a tiny package,. 
tied with white ribbon and securely gealed. 

“You pledge me your knightly word?” she asked ; and, as he bent 

his head in acquiescence, Edith turned away with a quiet face and 
ra the room to where Adrien Latour leaned moodily against the 
mantel. 
“ Does Sir Launcelot of the Lake see visions ?” she said, in her low, 
fruity voice. Her eyes were bent upon the tangle in her sash ; but had 
the Creole’s met them he might have thrilled from their strange glow 
over such simple occupation. “Does he read the future in yonder red 
sunset? Or is the present strange enough to satisfy him with Merlin’s 
wizard work ?” 

“Can you never speak seriously to me?” the man returned, gloom- 
ily. ‘And what have I to do with Launcelot?” - 
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“ Nothing, mayhap,” the girl answered, low, but in musical distinet- 
ness, yet-not raising her eyes from the sash. ‘“ Had Arthur never wed 
Guinevere,—had he let hoary Merlin win her with a golden charm,— 
then had there come no sin to Camelot! But, heigh-ho! how 

mixed the legend grows! for now ’tis Elaine weds Merlin, and she sti 
loves—” she paused an instant ; a quick flash of her eyes glowed into 
his with evil fire—“not Launcelot who rides away, but——godlike 
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Arthur !” 
Impetuously starting nearer, the man whispered,— 
“ In God’s name, do you mean ?” 






The eyes Miss Van der Huysen next raised to his were brown and 
bright ; a merry smile played round her lips, as she said, saucily,— 

“TI was only ‘ talking society,’ Mr. Latour; and a long year ago I 
told you that never meant anything !” 

She turned away in her graceful, sinuous fashion. Adrien half 
stretched out his hand to detain her, just as the bride, quiet and yentle, 
entered the room, leaning on her father’s arm. She Fg close by 
Dale Everett, before she raised her head. Their eyes met. She held ou 
her hand timidly, saying, very low and gently,— 

“We are old friends, Dale.” 

He hesitated not a second, but bent down over the golden head and 
touched his lips to her brow. But only she heard the whisper,— 

“God forgive you, as I do !—cherish you, as I would!’ 

Only one eloquent look thanked him, and her eyes again t the 
floor. She felt, rather than saw, Latour passing, as he moved on to 
offer his arm to Miss Lord. She half extended her hand. Had she 
raised her eyes to him, she had never risked the movement ; for the 
Creole’s glowed with ominous light, and his swarthy face was hard and 
unloving. His hand never moved ; but she heard the whisper, that was 
almost a hiss,— 

“ J will not lie! You have sold yourself!” 

A second. is long enough for a fate. A moment later the little 
cortége was in motion for the church. But for that one moment the 
June sunset played about the brown head of a bride, bowed before the 
scorn of the only man she loved. 
































PART II.—IN THE SOUTH, 









CHAPTER I. 
DEJEONER A LA FOURCHETTE. 

A sricHT, balmy morning of February, 1866,—its summ 
warmth tempered by the breeze straight from the Gulf,—broke we 
New Orleans, to find her people astir, with even more than wonted 
Sabbath bustle. 

The day of rest is ever one of excitement in the Crescent City, be- 
ginning with mass, or a visit to the famous French Market, filled in 
Vou. XLIV.—81 
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with out-door sports congenial to the semi-tropic climate, and brightened, 
as evening falls, by the lights of many theatres. For good Romanists, 
having first done their duty to Heaven, decline the wear of sackcloth 
on the day of the Lord, and believe innocent enjoyment equally health- 
ful to the spirit and to the flesh. 

But this particular Sunday was red-lettered, as being the opening of 
Carnival week,—the first celebrated since the commencement of the 
war; and already preparation for this unique festival was apparent 
everywhere, from the lowest purlieus of Frenchtown to those distant 
western districts then largely Americanized, now almost wholly so. 

Neither war, privation, nor suffering can crush their inborn mirth- 
love out of the Franco-Latin races of the Union; and the proclama- 
tion of the general in command, that Mardi-Gras might be celebrated 
as heretofore, was eagerly hailed by the masses. 

In eras of public stress, the average mind turns to pleasure with 
peculiar zest: so, while the better elements of society—most of them 
mourning lost relatives, all of them mourning lost friends and a lost 
cause—rejoiced little over the official permit, the “dear people” accepted 
it as a miniature “ Bill of Rights.” 

Not very popular was General Sheridan with any class in New 
Orleans, but the bait was too tempting for average Creole temperament 
to resist ; and the proclamation did more to draw the masses nearer to 


him than could have the wisest statesmanship or gentlest touch of the 
iron hand. 
In quiet, darkened drawing-rooms the revival of the old-time revel 


was discussed in contempt as deep as the talk had been hot and loud in 
some of the social clubs. It would be but a saturnalia for the rabble, 
the ancien régime declared,—until the whisper grew to certainty that 
the already famous Mystick Krewe of Comus would add its beautiful 
masked pageant, by night. And even then some timid merchants— 
just beginning to rise beneath new and strange burdens, imposed mainly 
é cupidity, or knavery, of minor officials—feared lest some overt. act, 
under the license of Carnival, might tighten still more the grip of the 
military gauntlet. 

But the revel was to be; and, though general masking was not per- 
missible until the next day, its infectious spirit was abroad, showing 
here and there in a fancy costume on trial, or even a rare. masker.: 
And this was specially noted in the French portion of the city, to the 
east, across Canal Street. For that opted heabnentd, combining Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue in one, is a boundary-line in geography as dis- 
tinct and as respected as though confirmed by treaties. 

It divides the land of the past from the land of the present, sepa- © 
rating segments of the people, as distinct as are the English and the’ 
Trish, as clearly as does the Irish Channel. 

Outlying eastward, and well within the quadrilateral of the four 

t streets, originally laid out as lines of defence against Indian foray, 
quaint old Orleans was then unchanged from colonial days. The 
venturesome “ Yank” who penetrated its labyrinth of narrow streets 
without some knowledge of the French tongue was liable to lose his 
way hopelessly, and his temper helplessly in trying to find it. - == 
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Nor was it unusual, in those days, fo? a lady to be born and reared, 
marry, and die at ripe old age, in the French quarter, not only in 
absolute ignorance of English, but without having once set her slim 
slipper on the thither side of Canal Street ! 

Verily a unique race, compounded of fire, grace, and prejudice, 
those Creoles of the ancien régime,—Americans only in birth and good 
citizenship, but with every taste, sympathy, and habit of life as 
thoroughly French as though Christopher Columbus had never bored 
Ferdinand and Isabella into backing his more, or less, successful 
venture, 

Only the top surface of all the surrounding excitement was caught 
by a group of four United States officers, just trotting briskly away 
from the French Market. A veteran staff major, with gray moustache ° 
of huge proportions, was evidently the cicerone,—his right from longer 
residence on the staff of the commanding general. By his side, with 
eyes and ears opened to all novelty of sight or sound, the single star on 
the shoulder-straps of his undress cavalry-jacket showing the brigade 
command, rode Dale Everett. Behind were two young captains, aides 
on his staff, and a pair of orderlics, as mechanical as though made to 
order, brought up the rear, keeping distance as they would have kept 
the Commandments, were the latter in “ Regulations,” and with that 
’ nerveless right-hand drop that is the orderly’s creed. 

Time had changed the general little, save to fill out lines of face and 
figure and liberally to bronze cheek and hands, since the day-we left 
him at Rose Villa. A full yellow beard covered the lower face; but 
the same blue-gray eyes smiled out as frank and true, under a brow as 
fair, as the old cadet’s, when he lifted his light forage-cap. 

Six years had passed since Bennie Standish went to hie sacrifice,— 
years full of bitter loss to brave endeavor, yet illumed by such heroism 
and grandeur of resource as made the whole world wonder. For the 
brothers’ war was over; and only the unhealed wounds it had made, 
and the sorrows thick in its desolating track, told how cruel it had 
been. 
At the first actual hostilities, our two young soldiers had promptly 
made their choice. The Creole blood of Adrien Latour, heated by what - 
he felt to be wrongs to his people, had leaped to stand foremost with 
them ; while habits of thought and allegiance to traditions of his race 
held Dale Everett under the old flag. The first gun at Sumter stopped 
all argument of principle between the friends, and sent Adrien to lay 
his sword at the feet of the government that gave it. 

“You are a soldier of the.nation,—not of any State,” Dale had often 
argued ; to which he ever answered,— 

ba nize no nation ; only a federation of separate sovereignties, 
which may be broken at will, with damage to the autonomy of neither 
of them. T am a son of Louisiana,—not of the Washington govern- 
ment, 

“Yes,” Everett would urge, “but that government gave you the 
training you now would use against it. That is not honest : thé epau- 
lets you wear sealed your bond to the government.” 

“ Tt educated me to be a soldier,—not a hireling, a matricide !  Loui- 
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siana is my mother, as Massachusetts is yours. I can no more stay 

than you could go, Dale! You would respect me less did I listen to 
ou. 

And the descendant of the Puritans was perforce silent. The boom of 
that fateful first gun in Charleston’ harbor echoed to the confines of the 
land ; and its echo was nowhere heavier than in the brain of these two 
friends, But they parted, as they had lived, brothers in heart. 

Everett had first served with his own corps on the Potomac; but, 
as the fighting grew hotter, his soldierly instinct chafed at maps and 
earthworks, He got himself transferred to the command of a cavalry 
troop ; good service, and plenty of it, in the West gave him rapid pro- 
motion; and the surrender saw him the noted commander of perhaps 

* the most noted cavalry brigade in the service. 

More from similarity of training than by coincidence, Adrien 
Latour had had a like career on the Confederate side. Cavalry was 
his fetich ; and his wealth and family influence quickly raised a picked 
regiment of young Creoles and planters’ sons, soon noted for its reckless 
élan and the dash of its colonel. First in the West, later under the 

rless Lee, the young commander won fame and his brigade; and, as 
it chanced, on his twenty-seventh birthday the order came that made 
him the youngest major-general in either army. 

But through all those dark and desperate days one prayer of both 
had been answered, and the quondam chums had never met on the 
many fields they fought. Audi, when the final crash of the Southern 
cause came, the Federal caused careful inquiry to be made for his friend, 
—to find that he had dispersed the remnant of his command and, re- 
fusing to surrender, had crossed the frontier into Mexico. 

Arrived in New Orleans only the day before, Everett had already 
renewed his inquiries, His perfect mastery of French—due partly to 
hard study and more to his old tent-mate—and his peculiarly winning 
address thawed even Creole reserve; but he could only learn that 
Madame, as all called Latour’s grandmother, lived alone and a recluse 
at the old homestead. Of the general he could hear nothing. 

To the stranger, the French Market on-Sunday morning is a glimpse 
of a pleasant pandemonium. Venders:.ery their wares in the high- 
pitched but rarely nasal pafois of many nationalities,—the Sicilian fish- 
erman, the Spanish -fruiterer, the negro, the quadroon, and the Creole 
mixed in the variety of a “ kermess.” And over all rises the burr of 
the Creole voice, smooth and liquid as curagoa, but with the same fiery 

uality hidden under the sweet,—the only voice that can melt and fuse 
e sharp crystallizations of “gumbo French” into anything like 
music. 

Under the major’s guidance, the general’s party had “done” the 
market,—had tasted its wondrous café-au-lait and nibbled pralines of 
cocoa- or pecan-nut. They had tried that jam-ba-la-ya which here 
replaces the pilau of India, and had ventured the soft yellow ginger- 
bread anatomically named estoma’ mulatte. They had noted the grace 

of the quadroons, the rotund old mulatresses, selling “ calla tow’ chau’” 
(peculiar griddle-cakes), and had wondered.at the tying of their Madras 
turbans. Bright in color, and knotted with skill that leaves long ears 
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projecting, like horns of the prophet, this misnamed “bandanna” is 
prized by the old-time mulatto—now fast disappearing before the inex- 
orable march of progress over tradition—as badge of caste, equal to the 
green turban of him who hath gone to Mecca. 

Deeply as Dale Everett had been interested in the novel scene just 
left, nothing had caught his fancy like the “gumbo French.” And 
— proud of his acquirement, snapped out sentences at tradesmen 
he knew. 

“ Bo’ jo’, mo comeare: com’ va?” (“Good-morning, my friend : 
how are you?”) he would call to one; then to his neighbor, “EF tou’ 
moon ch’ voo ?” (“ How are all the folks at home ?”) 

But suddenly turning, just as they moved for their horses, the major 
had come into vigorous contact with a tall, strange figure that had 
followed his party. He was apparently in Pierrot costume, from the 
white mask through which shone two fiery black eyes; but the rest of 
his costume, save loose-flapping white trousers, was hidden by a light 
Mexican serape. ‘ 

“ Ga’ tu moon 12!” the major had roared, in veritable gumbo, 
using the tu of contempt, instead of the gardez of form, or courtesy. 
But the other, with a courteous “Pardon, monsieur!” had slipped 
away ; and the veteran’s good humor was now bubbling high again, as 
he led his guests to a breakfast of welcome, at a unique restaurant. 

Only the keen scent of a veteran quartermaster had sniffed out the 
famous “ Catfish Café ;” but the major’s fluent French, albeit tempered 
by strong Ohio twang, permitted exploration of the ever-varying terra: 
incognita of Frenchtown. And his most precious find was this un- 
pretentious front to unsurpassed cuisine, signless, and without even a 
bunch of fish hanging to attract the wayfarer. 

Passing the low door-way into the plain room with sanded floor, the 
Federal officers found few occupants at that hour, the out-door attractions 
of Sunday inducing late breakfast for the habitués. A parchment-like 
old Frenchman, with his chocolate and toast, and a swarthy Creole, | 
appetizing on absinthe and a cigarette, held the fort at that moment); 
and the three strange officess glanced doubtfully at one another and 
not unsuspiciously at the plain surroundings. Interpreting the glance, - 
caught in passing, the major answered it cheerily : 

“ Wait a bit, my boys! Here, especially, appearances are deceitful: 
Madame is a singe-cat—— Ah! bonjour, Madame Pietro. Voici nous 
autres amis.” And the veteran rattled out volubly, in his Western 
French, orders for the choice of the larder; while a dried-up specimen 
of the Diego, with snowy moustache ‘and fiery eyes under bushy white 
brows, moved round with cat-like tread and laid the snowy cloth and 
glistening glass and silver upon it. . 

Pietro Bartol, master of the house and, by the marriage fiction, of 
Madame Pietro as well, was an unknown quantity in its nomenclature. 
The fame of Madame Pietro’s cuisine balan to civic history, far 
beyond Canal Street, but none of it had touched her quietly omnipresent. 
lord and master, Taciturn and wooden, this caro. sposo had his set « 
formula, which the major fished for with his best French : 

“ Comment va, mon Oréole #” 
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Not a feature moved and not a ray of intelligence lit the ligneous 
seams in Pietro’s face ; but the spoons might have flashed back a venom- 
ous gleam from beneath the bushy brows, as a hard voice jerked out 
in English,— 

'“Me! Am-a not Cré-oll!—am-a Spagnol, me! Loy-all! no 
re-bell lika Cré-oll. Minda ma bizonez—mekka dolla! Dey Cré-oll 
no likka Fede-ral. Me !—likka much; keep-a bizonez good-a ; mekka 
money saf-a; no riska lose; no Confed nota—caramba !” 

“‘That’s his creed, in words,” the major answered Dale’s querying 
glance, as Pietro glided away cat-like. “He grumbles loyalty like 
maledictions ; but head-quarters have an idea that Sefior Bartol knows 
more rebel secrets than the most fire-eating Creole would be trusted 
with. But that matters little now; and his carte is always perfect. 
See for yourselves !” 

And here came the court bouillon, veritable essence of the red snapper 
of the Gulf, boiled into an almost jellied form and flavored with a 
dozen individual condiments that tempered, without disguising, the 
inevitable chile pepper. And the white wine of France Pietro Bartol 
himself uncorked and poured, caressing the not-too-cool bottle with 
something nearer to human sympathy than belonged to his make-up : 

“ Ah, sefior, e mekka no wine likka dat to-day. E come-a fro’ 
farm-a of sistare to Madame en France herself! Madame has mekka 
voyage each-a year, wen war ese not, to getta dat wine,—dat, an’ one 
ozere,—one ozere, you know-a, major? One-a more.” 

And the major, superior to the questioning eyes of the two aides, 
winked at Pietro and drained his glass, with a smack. Next, follow- 
ing a thimble-glass of strongest-flavored punch, came the triumph of 
the Maison Bartol,—its name-specialty,—the rare green perch, flopping 
ten minutes before in the osier basket that brought them that dawn 
from the high waters at Metairie Ridge ; royal perch, with broad backs 
and clear fins, and with firm flaked meat of such bouquet as held its 
own, with the knowing ones, even against that of the far-praised pom- 
eae Then were served cutlets of startling thickness, brown in coat, 

ut weeping blood like martyrs at the least cruelty of the knife; and 
with them real French peas, small, plump, and with flavor,—not the 
meretricious masqueraders that hold musty carnival in the grocer’s 
trade. And the snipe !—those pepper-flavored fellows with the glow 
of the sun and its foster-insects active in them, as they lie sedate on 
beds of cress, impaled upon their own bills. And, crunching a head 
of these, the major turned to Madame Pietro. 

“<.These are special friends of mine,” he told her, in French filtered 
through Ohio. “They have feasted on salt horse and hard-tack many 
a day ; but they know a good thing when they find it. Now, madame, 
one little bottle of that wine !” 

Madame nodded, smiled, and answered, in her liquid, South-of- 
France tongue,— 

“‘ As Monsieur le Major says. He shall have it. But, mon Dieu!” 
- —and she rolled up her eyes like a dévote and sighed,—“ they are 
aed gaat This war makes such distress and scarcity! They are 
80 few 
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She passed across the room and up a ladder-like stair leading u 
the opposite wall to unsuspected regions above, returning shortly wi 
one small, black bottle, innocent of wax or label. Holding this at 
just the proper angle between her plump knees, Madame herself drew 
the cork with ostentatious care. As its suggestive “plop!” followed 
the steady pull of her rounded wrist, the delicate bouquet of rare wine 
floated on the air. It saluted the senses of the breakfast-party, passed 
beyond, and caused the long, pendulous nose of the toast-eater to in- 
hale, over his newspaper, with as near approach to a sniff as French 
courtesy permitted. 

“‘ There!”? Madame cried, as she left a few drops in the major’s 
glass and passed to his neighbor. “There is such a wine! such a 
bouquet! That is Chdteau la Rose, Monsieur le Général,—Chdteau la 
Rose from virgin vines! Those grapes grow on the hill-vineyard of 
‘my own sister. Ah! mon Dieu! 1 keep that wine in my own bed- 
room, under my own bed! It is perfect,—no?” 

“A propos, madame,” Dale Everett broke in on the smiling pause, 
as Madame took breath, “is it not near here that Madame d’Auvigne 
Latour has her home ?” 

The smile suddenly died from Madame’s red lip, a hard straight 
line replacing it. Her eyes glanced quickly at the screen at the rear 
of the room, then returned boldly to her questioner. 

“Monsieur le Général knows the family, then?” she queried. 
« Evidently he is French. Perhaps he was a kinsman,—before the 
war $ 

“No; scarcely that,” Dale answered, with a smile at the distinc- 
tion of dates. ‘“ But nevertheless I have a great desire to see Madame 
Latour.” ; 

“For what?” asked the woman, bluntly. 

The Federal general gave her an amused stare,—authority is 
rarely accustomed to questioning,—but he smiled as he replied,— 

“ N’importe! For curiosity, perhaps. I was at our militaty school 
with her grandson.” 

_“Ah! mon Dieu!” cried Madame, clasping her hands, “You 
are he! You are the General Dale! Mon Dieu! what a chance! 
On this day of all But what am I saying? Pardon, messieurs! 
— Yes, yes, Monsieur le Major. Now you wish the omelet, and then 
the glorta,—no ?” 

And Madame strode away hastily, but not without another re- 
pressed “ Mon Dieu!” and another long stare at the general. 

This by-play was quite unnoticed by the others. Only one of 
them understood French, and he was hot in denunciation at the- 
moment, 

“Yes, sir! it’s a shame! a d—d outrage!” the major was repeat- 
ing, as he slammed his napkin down on the table. “Think of it, 
Everett !—a whole army encamped here, and not an American to ride 
against Johnny Crapaud and John Bull for the honor of the old flag !” 

“Thad heard only vague mention of the race,” Dale answered. 
“Is it strictly a gentlemen’s affair ?” 

“Oh, strictly. The challengers are tip-top swells, and our general 
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is the patron. I asked him yesterday if he wasn’t ashamed of his 
subs. By Jove! but for that escopet-ball I brought from Molino del 
Rey, I’d try what the Q. M. D. could do, when the line funked ! 
Don’t you see, Dale, that it is a national disgrace ?” 

“Scarcely,” Everett answered, with a laugh. “It seems to mea 
personal, not a military, matter,—assuredly not a national one. It is 
simply a question of taste.” 

“ Extremely bad taste, too,” put in the senior aide. “Had Missis- 
sippi and Red River service left us a decent mount, the cavalry brigade 
would take up the gauntlet.” 

“Ts it a steeple-chase, or only over hurdles?” Everett asked, 

uietly. 
. “ Combination,” said the major. ‘“ Hedge, ditch, and rails, besides 
a water-jump that will test most horses. By Jove! Dale, if you 
have a beast that is fit, lend him to one of these boys, for the honor 
of the flag !” 

“Are you sure there will be no other entries?” the junior asked, 
earnestly. 

“Certain of it,” responded the major. “The light-battery men 
make excuse in condition of their horses ; the infantry don’t care to 
enter,—afraid of their riding, I suppose.” 

And, whether for the reasons given or not, it was a singular anomaly 
that no army man was entered in the race. This was all the more 
singular, from the universal interest centring on the event. It was an 
international challenge steeple-chase, for gentlemen riders, and was to 
take place over the famous Metairie Jockey Club Course, on Monday, 
the eve of Carnival-day. The challenge was open to the world, and 
the general commanding patronized the race, giving it semi-official 
sanction. Later, affairs of similar character were run under the au- 
spices of the Jockey Club; but thus early in reconstruction days that 
body had not reorganized regularly, nor were its‘sympathies peculiarly 
enlisted fn sporting-matters. 

The challengers were Staff-Captain the Count de Chavirac, of the 
French Army, military attaché to the Legation at Washington, and 
Baron Héros von Schlegen, of the German Lancers.. The accepters 
entered were Ensign Manuel de la Vega, of the Mexican Cavalry, and 
Captain Mandeville Hoyne-Cecil, of the British Life-Guard. 

Higher-class New Orleans was not overgiven to mirth in those 
days. Serious facts were of too recent date,—still weighed too heavily 
upon the whole people. But it may be surmised that many a quiet 
smile moved black moustaches at the posture of the younger army 
men, and that more than one shapely pair of shoulders shrugged con- 
temptuously at allusion to “ces bétes Yankies !” 

Still, the absence of an American rider scarcely lessened the general 
interest in the race. The names of the contestants were well known; 

reliminary practice had shown the men and their mounts well matched. 

oreover, the affair was the first break in the dense dulness following 

the promulgated peace, and, coming on the first day of revived Car- 
nival, combined novelty and piquance, : 

Already, such Creole ladies as elected to grace the occasion wore 
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the nee of the Mexican, the red-and-red of the Briton, the 
tricolor of France, or the red-black-and-blue of the Prussian. 

The omission inexplicable was the red-white-and-blue; for the 
United States colors, like the Roman patrician families, fulgebant absenti ! 

“You did not answer the major’s suggestion, general,” said Cap- 
tain Arnold, with quiet voice but eager eyes. “Do you not think 
some of us owe it to the brigade to do something ?” 

“We might see about it, perhaps,” Dale answered, carelessly. 
“‘ But here is the omelet.” 

Only from French hands comes the omelette au rhum a possible | 
perfection, the eggs beaten just enough not to fall, and done to the 
very turn, the sugar sprinkled by neither prodigal nor miser, the rum 
old, pure, strong, but with not one suspicion of twang. 

The tough old major, taking the match from Madame Pietro, 
touched it to the amber fluid with the conscious pride of the artist. 
As the blue flame flickered up, the hideous, red-daubed white mask 
of a Pierrot peered round the rear screen. 

Without moving, Madame spoke three words to her husband, rapid 
as flash of a rocket,—with something of its crackle in their consonants, 
‘The gumbo carried no sense to the best-educated ears near; but the 
nominal head of the house promptly formed on the major’s left, dressed 
on the omelet, and stood at “Attention!” while Madame quietly and 
swiftly passed behind the screen. 

And it was Pietro who, a few moments later, served the crown of 
the breakfast,—the gloria @ la Créole,—placing four lumps of sugar 
in a shallow silver vessel, saturating them carefully with cognac, and 
watching that they melted, without burning. Then he ladled just the 
proper quantity, still aflame, into the little-cups, half filled with boil- 
ing amber fluid. For the café noir of the Creole is never black, and 
through it one may read the date upon a dime. 

“Aha! That's brandy!’ gurgled the major, with a deep, long 

sniff. “The soul and heart’s blood of a grape in every drop! By 
Jove! sprinkle that on the cobbles yonder and a vineyard would 
spring up !” : 

And with the aroma of that gloria the party moved to the door, 
took rein from the blue statues of orderlies, and clattered off. 

A block below, Everett excused himself. 

“ There is a visit I must pay this morning,” he said. ‘ And’ mass 
is long since over.” 

And Pietro Bartol saw them separate, as he raised his hand in 
menace. He had followed to the door, all loyalty and bows; but as 
they rode off into the pleasant sunshine his face changed like a flash, 
while evil light glowed in the eyes. 

“Curses on ye! on your race and kin!” he muttered, savagely, 
but in the purest French. ‘Curse you and your flag, for the woe it 
has wrought on us and ours! True was it when I said I was loyal /— 
no rebel! But not loyal to tyrants,—robbers like———” But, even as 
he raised his clinched hand, the fiery gleam in the old man’s eyes 
changed to singular shrewdness, and a grim smile twitched the gray 
moustache, as he added, with a deep shrug,— é; , 
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“ But, they pay well; and gold is a novel sight,—a pleasant sight ! 
Bah! The world moves, and one must move with it, who would live! 
And now for our boy !” 

He turned into the house. The. Pierrot—who had entered the 
room—sat at a table commanding full view of the officers’ table, drop- 

ing the opal absinthe from a spoon’s tip, absently. He rose and 
lecataed lazily after Pietro, behind the screen. Then his whole manner 
changed ; the tall form erected, and with firm, soldierly stride he passed 
up the narrow back stair into Madame’s own apartment. 

“‘ How slow she is! It isa half-hour since she went!” he mut- 
tered, as he bolted the door and tossed the hideous mask aside, reveal- 
ing the features of Adrien Latour. 

Deeply tanned, and not unfurrowed by the sharp plough of anxiety, 
the face was handsome as before,—a thread or two of silver showing 
in the drooping moustache, and about the temples the frost that early 
touches the black hair of the Southron. But the imperious eyes 
softened as he slowly paced the room, muttering to himself,— 

«- “Dear old Dale! How natural he looked! If I had only dared 
to risk But I will meet him, before I sail, if the whole Yankee 
army gets between us !” 

A light step on the stair, a light tap at the door, and the man 

ped his mask, only to toss it aside again at the low whisper,— 

“ Mon fils, c’est moi !” 

He shoved back the bolt. Madame Pietro, flushed by haste and 
panting from excitement, stood in the entrance. Drawing up her tall 
figure, she placed tender hands upon Latour’s shoulders, and earnestly 
gazed upon him. 

“ And maman?” he asked, eagerly. 

She pushed back the whitening hair from his brow, kissing it as 
if he had been a child, as she answered,— 

Not quite yet, mon enfant. He is there !” 





CHAPTER II. 
TWO UNEXPECTED VISITORS. 


WHEN Madame Pietro disappeared from the breakfast-party, behind 
her screen, she hastily threw a veil-like wrap about her head and passed 
rapidly through the paved court into the narrow street. Not slackening 
her pace, she turned several abrupt corners, and at-last paused, breath- 
less, iam a small postern in the rear wall of one of the oldest houses 
in that quarter. 

With the familiarity of intimacy, she lifted the cumbrous latch, 
but bolted the gate inside, after entering. Crossing the lange garden, 
she passed through the deserted kitchen and broad, dimly-lit hall-way, 
and ascended the wide stairs. At their head she encountered a tall, 
angular mulatress, erect, but seamed with age, her head scrupulously 
tied in the most flaring of Madras turbans. 

To her Madame Pietro spoke a few words in gumbo French, and, 
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not pausing for reply, passed to the lofty front drawing-room, on that 
sh Aion At the door she paused. 

The room showed what had been luxurious elegance; but every 
piece of furniture, every ornament, the very pictures on the walls, were 
of another age. Scrupulously neat, the ancient wood-work glistening 
from recent rubbing and the faded brocades showing time, not wear, 
this salon might have been transported intact from the Quartier St.- 
Germain and set down in New Orleans, for all that showed it belonging 
to America or to-day. The old wrought-silver sconces held wax 
candles under their glass shades ; rare portraits of soldiers and diplo- 
mats in full dress, and of Watteau-like ladies in Directoire gowns, 
gazed down out of forgotten-era frames; there was no carpet, and the 
polished floor, black with age and oil, had its bareness relieved by heavy 
rugs at intervals. Exquisitely-worked wax flowers stood, under glass 
ovals, on the high mantel-piece, under which the towering andirons of 
shining brass, topped by hideous griffins resting on their paws, would 
have Gelighted the inmost souls of les plus nowveaua riches in New 
York’s most envied coterie. 

But, while heavy, semi-tropical odors from the great garden below 
floated into the wide windows, not one living flower broke the archso- 
logical rigor of this salon. Bouquets are of to-day: the system here 
was of a century gone. 

And so was the sole occupant of the apartment; for Madame—as 
all her world, indeed, all the world, save one, called Madame d’Auvigne 
Latour—had seen fifteen years of it when the Reign of Terror added 
the guillotine to the refinements of civilization. She was then at school 
in Paris; and well she remembered the murder by the mob of her 
cousin, the Chevalier Anatole Marie d’Auvigne, while attempting to 
save from insult at their hands his royal mistress the Austrian. 

Far above the average height, and with erect, stately carriage of 
her spare figure, Madame’s severely classic face was scarcely more 
wrinkled than most women’s—especially most Frenchwomen’s—at half 
her years. The once-black hair was now worn in snow-white masses, 
@ la Pompadour, brushed well back from the broad forehead ; but the 
thin, arched eyebrows over the still brilliant gray-brown eyes were of 
a jetty black that gave peculiar power to the calm, grave face. An 
aquiline nose, thin, firmly-set lips, and long, oval lines of jaw all aided 
this characteristic; and strength of physique, as well as of character, 
was indicated by Madame’s every movement. 

She sat erect in a carved-back chair, reading a comedy of Moliére; 
and she read it without spectacles. Glancing up from her book, she 
saw Madame Pietro and welcomed her with a slight gesture. 

“Enter, my child,” she said, in a clear, pleasant voice that had 
little echo of eighty-eight years in its vibrance, and using the singular 

rsonal of familiar address. ‘Thou art always welcome to the old 

ome, although thou dost make thy visits so rare that one might 
imagine I had never forgiven thee for marrying thy brown wolf and 
leaving my service.” 

* adame, what else was there to do?” deprecated the lady of 
the Green Perch. “One must marry some time; though, mon Dieu! 
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I did wait somewhat late. And I well knew that Pietro was not one 
to bring into such a household as ours.” And the landlady drew her- 
self up proudly, at the memory of where she had once belonged. “ But 
Madame knows that her old fille-de-chambre never forgets Madame’s 
goodness,—that Clémence loves her and hers with a great love, for- 
ever |” 

“ And hers!”’ echoed the grande dame, more by motion of the lips 
than by words. “ What of hers is left. Ah, well, Clémence; I know 
that well. Thou wast ever devoted to me and to my boy.” 

“Oh, Madame,” the old servatrice cried out, bubbling over with her 
news, “I have a surprise for you,—a delight! He—our Adrien—is 
well! He is—is coming home! Ah! mon Dieu! Madame, do not 
excite yourself; but he will be here before long,—perhaps—pray, 
Madame, be calm !—perhaps to-morrow !” 

“ He te here,” Madame answered, calmly, but rising and facing the 
other with eyes aglow. “Try not to deceive me, Clémence: joy never 
harms,- But why has he not come? He is not ill; thy looks tell me 
that. Then why has he not come to me?” 

“There is danger, Madame. He has escaped from Mexico, where 
his party was defeated. He fears he is dogged by spies; but he will 
come at once, Advantaged by the Carnival, he is disguised, and I 
have come to warn you. The Maison Bartol was full of Yankees; 
and one was that General——-._ Mon Diew! hear that !” 

A loud, clanging rap of the ancient knocker resounded at the street 
door, cutting Madame Bartol’s speech in twain, on lips still opened to 
listen. “No, no!” she added, as the firm tread of the mulatress re- 
sounded from the hall below; “’tis not he; for he will come by the 
postern.” 

There was a parley at the door below; then the mulatress came u 
the stair, with a card upon her silver salver. 

Madame read the card,—first silently, and then aloud, accenting 
strongly both the title and the name: 

“Général Evérett !—Read the rest,” she added to Madame Pietro. 
“ Tt ig English !” . 

The other read, translating as she went,—“ commanding first Cav- 
alry Brigade, Army of the Mississippi.” 

“Truly am I honored,” Madame said, coldly.. “I have so few 
visitors among my own people, yet the Yankee sends me his generals 
of brigade! Listen, Félicité.” She turned to the servant, a slight — 
flush rising about the high cheek-bones. “Say to this person that 
Madame d’Auvigne Latour has ceased receiving visitors, since a foreign 
army occupies her country.” 

“ Pray, Madame, hear me but one moment!” cried the lady of the 
inn. “This is he,—the other one,—our Adrien’s friend, of whom he 
speaks always,—Dale,—General Everett,—of West Point Polytech- 
nique, you see? I was just coming to tell you that he was at my 
house, that he had sought your address. Our boy would risk entering 
the café, only to have sight of him! Ah, Madame, this is not the visit 
of intrusion, but of respect,—of love! Pray receive this Yankee, for 
Adrien’s sake !” 
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“Tt is all the same,” Madame replied, after brief pause. “ You 


will admit him, Félicité. I fear nothing of this man; and porbape my 


boy may need him still. But, Félicité, when you have anno him, 


remain within call.” 

The mulatress turned to do her bidding, and Clémence Bartol seized 
Madame’s hand and pressed her lips devoutly upon it. 

“ Ah, Madame, thou hadst ever a grand soul!” she cried. “Thou 
forgettest even the sins of our enemy, in thy great love for our boy! 
Heaven, which is good, will reward this grand sacrifice for love! And 
now, Madame, adieu! And soon—very soon—he will come !” 

Then, with an-agility surprising for one of her weight, the head of 
the Green Perch and of its master escaped under a portidre as Dale 
Everett entered the drawing-room and bowed low to the grandmother 
of his friend. 

Madame stood erect on the panther-skin, before the Erard upright 
that had not sounded a note in a decade. The rich folds of a black silk 
gown fell from her tall figure in graceful lines; while the calm, clear 
face and grand head, crowned only with Nature’s best coronet, would 
have coerced respect from a far less delicate intuition than her visitor’s. 

There was a pause. 

“T am much honored,” Madame began “But perhaps Mon- 
sieur the American General does not speak the language. In that 
case, Félicits-——” 

Dale raised his eyes. They chanced to catch the reflection, in the 
oval mirror over the mantel, of the mulatress keeping watch and ward 
in the hall-way, with all the ease of an artillery-man on picket. 

“Pray proceed, Madame,” he answered, in excellent French, empha- 
sizing the familiar title. ‘I have passable knowledge of your beautiful 
language. Adrien was my room-mate for years.” 

Madame’s face softened to almost beauty, at the tone in which 
Everett pronounced the name so dear to her. 

“I well know that,” she answered, gently. “ He has often told me 
of it. But I was about to ask”—and the loving woman became the 
grande dame once more—“ to what forturfate chance I owed it that 
Monsieur the General should have done me the honor of this visit ?” 

The perfect courtesy of the speech Dale could not question, but the 





intimation beneath it slightly disconcerted him. Besides, Madame still — 


stood erect before him, and had not suggested that he be seated. He had 
heard since boyhood of the magnificent hospitality of the South,—of her 
genial reception of all bringing credentials. Could it be that that bit- 
terness of the conquered against the conqueror, of which he had heard so 
much, was active in the heart of this venerable and evidently loving 
woman? Could she deem it disloyal to take the hand of the man who 
had been more than brother to her only descendant? All this passed 
a his mind like lightning; for, almost without pause, he an- 
swered,— 

“The honor, Madame, is wholly mine; yet I had not dared to claim 
it without two other motives. The first, a selfish one, is to ask your latest 
news of the gallant, noble gentleman whom I love as my own brother. 
He was well and happy when you last heard ?” eh 
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Madame’s face glowed, as Dale spoke, and the proud eyes softened, . 
almost to moisture, as she answered,— 

“ You are generous and true to speak such words, monsieur ; though 
my Adrien deserves well the love you give him. Yes, he was well,— 
very well; and”—suddenly her tone grew cold and proud—“ the 
Major-General Latour could never be happy while his country is trod 
by the feet of foreign armies.” 

“But, Madame, all that is in the past. He can return safely,— 
honorably. I myself will give him parole. The war is over.” 

“Ts it so, indeed?” The old Creole’s eyes glowed, though the voice 
was calm and resonant. “It is then in the past that our land was laid 
waste, our loved ones slaughtered, our property wrested from us! The 
war is over, when armed men sit in the seats of our judges and bayo- 
nets rule the courts!—when Louisiana’s sons are free to come to their 
own homes—on parole! Monsieur le Général, you mean kindness, 
but you cannot comprehend the Creole heart! When the Major-Gen- 
eral Latour, of the Army of the Confederacy, walks beneath his own 
roof-tree, with head erect and eye that asks permission of but one Master, 
—only then will these old arms open to take him to this heart. When 
he comes otherwise, may the good God grant that this heart shall have 
ceased to beat !” . 

There was no excitement in the tone, no suspicion of vaunt in the 
words, Both bore the stamp of the deepest intensity, of conviction 
that had become religion. 

So Dale Everett recognized it; and his justly-balanced nature, from 
his victor’s stand-point, comprehended, in part, the vastness of that 
sudden collapse of an idolized cause, in its moral, no less than military, 
as And here especially there was a grandeur about the stately 
old Frenchwoman, whose intense truth to her race won his respect, 
even while it jarred on his stanch loyalty. 

“T had hoped, Madame,” he answered, quietly, “that we might 
avoid, even were it impossible to forget, the gulf across which I sought 
the honor of this interview. It has been a great privilege to me to 
hear of the dearly-loved friend of my boyhood. But my second object 
in coming was rather a matter of business.” 

“Of business?” . Madame’s tone was one of genuine surprise. 

“ Yes, Madame,—relative to your river plantations, whic 

“Which were stolen from us last autumn. Then Monsieur le 
Général must understand that the agent of our family attends to such 
affairs. 

Everett smiled slightly, under shelter of his yellow beard. “ Un- 
——— old aristocrat!” was what he thought; but he said, 
aloud,— 

“There were some little points connected with this case which I 
thought your agent might not explain so clearly as myself. I therefore 
took that liberty, Madame; and, not to weary you with details, order 
has been issued by the general commanding to reinstate your managing 
a together with the cotton already baled and now in the gin- 

ouses. : 
“ Monsieur has truly placed the family of Latour under deepest 
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obligations,” the old lady responded, with stately simplicity. “It is 
not so independent as it once was ; and the restoration of so much that 
was wrongfully taken is indeed important. Adrien will rejoice at such 
fresh proof of your affection, monsieur ; and I shall at once speak with 
him concerning it.” 

“Speak with him!” Dale exclaimed, surprised into abrupt query. 
“Ts he here? Do you expect him?” 

The grandmother had met a check and fallen back in confusion, 
but the grande dame once more came to the front and promptly formed 
to cover her retreat. 

“We always expect our loved absent,” she answered, gravely, “so 
long as they live. At this moment he is not here, because he scorns to 
give his parole, as if a confession of some guilt.” 

“ He need have no fear——”’ 

“ Pardon me!” Madame broke in, abruptly. “No Latour has 
ever known fear !” 

“TI meant in my awkwardness,” the Federal soldier replied, with 
difficulty restraining a smile, “to convey that there would be no diffi- 
culty about his return. Pray write to Adrien, Madame, that any day 
he desires to return he may do so, without interference from any quarter. 
I have sufficient influence at head-quarters to guarantee this.” 

“ Again you make us your debtors, monsieur. Soon the family of 
Latour will Se beggared in expression, though not in appreciation. 

“ But you will write to him?” Dale persisted. “I love him, Ma- 
dame, as you do; he is the only brother I have ever known. But, 
even as I yearn to embrace him, after these terrible years, I would urge 
nothing unworthy of his honor or his name.” 

‘“ Monsieur, I believe you!” The four words were quietly spoken, 
but a volume could have expressed no more than their tone. 

. “T thank you, Madame,” Everett answered, frankly. “Then I will 
intrude no longer. Believe me, I realize how strange it must seem to 
you to receive a st: r, unintroduced, beneath your roof,—especially 
one in this uniform. But now you understand the iftrusion ?” 

“TI do, monsieur,” she answered, frankly,—“and thank you from 
my heart. Were things different, I should But adieu, monsieur !” 
And with genuine feeling Madame extended the slim, patrician hand, 
firm and unwrinkled, though blue-veined with age. 

Dale Everett bent his fair head and lightly pressed his lips upon it, 
as loyal vassal might have touched his suzerain’s. In the door-way he 





paused. 

“Do me the grace to remember, Madame,” he said, “that if I can 
ever serve you, or yours, you have but to command me. These are 
uncertain times; and my quarters are not far away,—the old Piggott 
residence.” Be) 

“‘T think I have heard the name,” Madame answered, doubtfully. 

“But you know the house? Tis only one block beyond Canal 
Street.” 

“T have never crossed Canal Street,” she said, simply. “ But, 
should need come, Félicité might find it. So, again I k you, 
Adieu, Monsieur le Général.” 
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Dale Everett hastened down the stairs and through the door the 
mulatress ceremoniously held open. Once more in the street, he drew 
a long breath of relief. 

“The delicious old bigot!” he muttered. “ Lived here nearly a 
century and doesn’t know a word of English! Would start for Euro 
as I’d go down to dinner, and has never crossed Canal Street! By 
Jove! it is sublime!” 

Taking the rein from his orderly, the young general lifted himself 
into saddle with the light swing of the perfect horseman, as he added, 
with a laugh,— 

* But I never paid quite so long a visit before without being offered 
a seat ! 

The chestnut Kentucky thoroughbred reared and plunged, in excess 
of spirit, without a check from the light bridle-hand, that could be firm 
as steel, and as cruel, at need. 

“Steady, Bennie! So—girl! So—o—o/” And the mare, obe- 
dient to word and knee, came down to a springy walk, only the tossing 
head and foam-flecked bit telling her impatience. 

“Cameron,” called the general, turning in his saddle to address 
his orderly, “have you taken a turn beyond camp since we got in 
yesterday ?” ” 

“ A. rather good bit, sir,” replied the brawny young Scot, touching 
his spur and moving nearer the left flank of the other horse. 

“Ts there any level ground for a good gallop, in easy reach ?” 

“Yes, sir. One long level stretch, but rather rough in places. 
Seems like it had been an old field in parts; and there’s some old rifle- 
pits and ugly ditches.” 

“Did Jonathan have his exercise after morning stables?” 

“Yes, sir. Finnerty Jed him a good run, over that same field.” 

“ Was he very fresh ?” 

“Well, sir, kind o’ fresh. He tore off Stable-Sergeant Rooney’s 
scales, and kicked in the side of the head-quarters ambulance. But it 
was only play, sir.” 

The general reflected a moment, still half turned in his saddle. 
Then he said,— 

“Saddle him after dinner-call. I will ride the mare out to camp 
and give him a gallop myself.” 

There was a sudden snort of terror, a wild, squatting shy to the 
left, almost across the narrow street. Another rider had been dashed 
headlong over the mare’s right shoulder, sitting as Everett was. But 
. he was a horseman by intuition, not by rule. The first quiver of the 
mare had turned him in the deep saddle and gripped her with knees 
of iron, while a firm hand bore on the heavy bit. A second later she 
was still, but trembling in every muscle, her forefeet planted and her 
wide eyes and quivering nostrils turned pitiably towards a hideous 
Pierrot, all white flutter and scarlet bows, who had suddenly emerged 
from a narrow court. 

“So, girl! Steady! So-o-0, now!’ And, patting her arched neck 
with his right hand, while the left held: firmly the tense head, her rider 
glanced up and saw the cause of trouble. 
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“You should be careful how you flaunt your foolery before people’s 
horses!” he said to the Pierrot, with not unnatural irritation. 

The masker took two quick steps forward, pose and gesture indi- 
cating full intent to retort in kind. Suddenly he stopped in mid-step, 
the expressionless white mask seeming to stare at the rider, so strained 
was the tension of head and neck. Then, drawing himself up, the 
Pierrot stood one instant at “ Attention !” gave the officers’ salute, and, 
with a quick right-about, strode back into the court. 

Everett looked after him. 

“That man is a soldier and an officer,” he muttered. “He can’t 
be one of ours; the orders forbid By Jove! he’s the same the 
major ran over in the market. Well, it is only a coincidence.” And, 
giving the mare her. head, he never drew rein until he reached the 
head-quarters of the Department of Louisiana. 

He was not long detained in the general’s anteroom before an aide 
advanced from the private office and ushered him into the presence all- 
powerful, at that moment, for weal or woe to the sovereign common- 
wealth. Scarce ten minutes elapsed before he reappeared, followed, 
this time, by the general himself. 

“T heartily approve of it,” the latter was saying; and all who 
came in contact with the somewhat coarse but blunt and manly cavalry 
leader knew at once that what he said he meant. Prompt decision in 
every situation and emphatic assertion of it—not always in the choicest 
language—was the general’s strong point. 

“Yes, I heartily approve it,” he repeated. ‘ You not only have 
my consent, but my very best wishes with it. Damn it, general, 
be I a youngster like you, I should feel about the matter as you 

0. 

“T thank you heartily, sir,” Everett answered. “ But, please un- 
derstand, I would not care to have the matter canvassed until the 
latest moment possible under regulations.” 

Bee right. oe shall see to that,” the bluff veteran re- 
plied. “ -by ; an luck to you!” And; with a warm grasp 
of the hand, ‘acta ose : 

* * * * * * * * = * * 

When the clatter of hoofs died away from Madame’s ears, an un- 
usual smile visited those proud old lips. 

“ He is a true man,” she said, aloud. “ He recalls my boy, unlike 
as the two are. He has the same grand air, the same frank bravery, 
the same deference. Yes, he is a gentleman,—gentil tout plem! And 
soon he will be here, my boy !—my Adrien! Ah! I shall grow young 
again, seeing him !” eapiads 

She paced the floor with firm step and head erect, the color man- 
tling in her cheeks and her eyes flashing towards the portiére of the 
back room, as ever and again she paused to listen. At last a light 
— flew across the hall, the portiére was brushed aside, and Adrien— 
still the Pierrot in all save mask and cape—folded her in his arms. 

6c Maman !? ; 

“ Adrien ”’ 

Only two little words; but they blended with a lavishness of love 

Voi. XLIV.—82 
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and tenderness that told the whole long story of waiting,—of sus- 
pense,—of perfect joy ! 

At length she released her embrace, holding him off at arms’- 
length with hands pressed against his cheeks, and eager loving gaze 
searching for every thought behind the deep, tender eyes. 

“ At last!” she whispered. “ Ah, my oa it has been so long!” 

“And to me, maman! Figure to yourself how time must have 
dragged for the exile, far from the home he loves, and that home the 
prey of the stranger !” 

“‘ But thou, Adrien, wert busy; hand and brain and heart were 
occupied ; while I, with nothing to do but thizk—and long for thee! 
Ah! but this meeting pays for all! Come, my child, sit near and 
tell me everything that has fared with thee.” 

Dropping on a low stool near the carved arm-chair, the strong 
soldier folded his arms across her lap and looked up in her eyes with 
the pure love of childhood. Rapidly he ran over the details and perils 
of his escape from Federal scouts, his passage of the Rio Grande by 
night, and his adhesion to the falling fortunes of the weaker Mexican 
faction. But his narrative omitted all note of that personal prowess 
which had gained him the sobriquet “el Gringo mmortal,” so reckless 
had been his exposure in scout and skirmish. His party defeated, his 
troop scattered, and a price set upon his head, their leader had made 
the river by a fo night-ride, and crossed just in time to elude 
capture. 

“ And to what end?” he ended, rising and pacing the floor. “I 
escape enemies there to meet others here,—worse ones, because of my 
own race! If I am recognized I will be a prisoner, for I will never 
take their parole !” 

“So I have just told him,—your friend, Dale Everett,” Madame 
answered ; and she detailed the latter’s visit, and did justice to his 
warm words for his friend. 

“ Dear old Dale! Ever as true as steel!” Adrien said, feelingly. 
“‘Clémence told me he was here; but I could not guess the reason of 
his visit. Is he not a grand fellow, maman! I could not resist risk- 
ing a look at him there,—perhaps for the last time. And again, just 
as I came here, this hideous disguise almost crazed his mare. Ah! 
had I only known as I do now, I might have made myself known. 
I should never have doubted ; but these times make one doubt even 
himself. But years and the bitterness of the war have not changed 
dear old Dale. Before I leave, maman, I must see him someway. 
Night and the Carnival will be safeguards enough. And, maman, 
when I am gone, let him come to you, to advise and protect. You 
will,—no ?” 

Madame hesitated : 

“With that uniform! Ask the enemy of our country to sit 
beneath the roof of the Latours !” 

“ But, dear, he is not the enemy; he has just proved himeelf our 
best friend. He has been everything to me for years; and, thinking 
me far away, he would now replace me with you. He shall come,— 
may he not?” 
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“Not. because my spoiled child begs it, so much as because he has 
forced me to confess him worthy,’”’ Madame replied, a herself ap 
to full height. “T will forget his coat and receive him as the friend o 
our house.” 

There is no humility so touching as true pride confessing its error ; 
and, as Latour pressed his lips on his grandmother’s brow, the glow on 
her face brought back, more vividly than ever before, the beautiful 
portrait of Adrienne Constance Latour, née d’Auvigne, the bride of 
twenty, which bore the signature “ La Roche, Paris, 1798.” eto 

And when the twain had talked in words, and in that soundless 
communion of kindred souls, sweeter still and equally intelligible, 
until the shades of evening fell, Madame rose. Doors were securely 
locked, heavy shutters closed, and curtains dropped in the front of the 
seemingly deserted and sombre house. 

But within were festival and joy and light. The grand old dining- 
room was ablaze with wax lights in their strange old sconces. The 
best plate—handed down for generations and bearing the old crest— 
shone on‘the board; while a flask of the rarest in the famous cellar 
had been brought to welcome the heir to his home again. 

Madame, touched with the rejuvenation of joy, watched every 
movement of her boy with yearning, loving eyes. To please him, she 
would have fired the house and all it contained, watched it burn with 
a smile, and gone beggared into exile with him. And, talking as only 
lovecneliioed men talk when back once more amid the joys of home, 
Adrien Latour at length said,— 

“ Ah, maman, this is an hour that pays for many a bitter day! 
Only the exile knows the sweetness of the home-love. At last I am 
happy,—perfectly content. So let us drink.to my best friend, maman, 
—to my wire af 

“Certainly, my child. We will drink to him.” 

Félicité filled the glasses. Adrien raised his: 

“ Health and the happiness he deserves to General Everett !’” 

And Madame answered cordially, as she touched hers to her lips,— 
“ Health and happiness to Monsieur Everett !” 





CHAPTER III. 
IN THE LISTS. 


Ir was the morning of the international race, and the eve of Mardi- 
Gras as well; and the double excitement. made New Orleans busy by 
early dawn. 

o more balmy and delicious day could be remembered, even among 
the many delicious ones that glorify late winter in the Gulf region. 
The soft, fleecy haze over sunrise was Nature’s pledge that noon would 
be clear, but not too warm. The Gulf breeze crept lazily up the river, 
loaded with pilfered sweets of the orange and early jasmines, fanning 
away reminders from those stagnant ditches which make sewerage a 
satire in the Crescent City. 
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At the early restaurants, about hotel lobbies, in the chaffer with ia- 
tolerant cabmen;—even among the shopmen opening their stores and 
the working-girls hurrying to early tasks,—the race was the absorbing 
topic of talk. 

It was a semi-military affair, being under the patronage of the com- 
manding general, though not in his official capacity. A noted horseman 
himself, and a true lover of the sport, he had stepped into the breach 
left by the failure of the Orleans Jockey Club to reorganize. Still, as 
the race was to be run over the old Metairie course, a small committee 
of the older turfmen were overseeing its details,—primarily, perhaps, 
to avoid violation of their track-traditions. But they had refused, with 
= firmness, to act ,as stewards of the track. Their spokesman 

said,— 

“We go little into public now, most of us having lost relatives in 
the war, and the rest sympathizing with the grief of our friends. Our 
track and our experience are heartily at the public’s service, general ; 
but our inclinations we must beg to reserve.” 

So the general was fain to be satisfied ; and so he told them. How- 
ever, he remarked to an adjutant-general that he didn’t understand those 
Creole fellows, anyhow. And the blunt soldier’s statement was literally 
true; for had more commanders understood them better—had the pres- 
ent one been nearly so much of a statesman as he had proved himself 
a dashing soldier—the 14th of September had never been red-lettered 
in the calendar by the spilling of blood. 

Shortly after sunrise the committee was at the course. The super- 
intendent informed them that just at dawn a stranger had ridden in and 
tried the jumps. 

“TI refused him,” the man added, “till he showed a permit from. 
General Sheridan, as the American entry.” 

“Had any of you heard of a Yankee rider?” queried Judge 
Landry, the senior of the committee. No one had heard even a hint 
i an entry; but the opinion of all was voiced by Antoine 

otte. 


“ Plucky, rather,” he said, in French. “ But, poor devil! he’ll 
wish himself back at Bull Run again when Chavirac shows him the 


!? 


heels of that magnificent stallion L’Empereur 
ie ‘ Did he give his name and rank?” asked Mr. Beniston, of the 
ub. 

“No, sir. He was a young un,—a leftenant, I should say from his 
age. I got into the judges’ stand with my glass and could see him 
ta — leaps ; but it was too hazy to tell much about his chances.” 

“He has no showing, Beniston,” Judge Landry said. 

“ None in the world : he enters too late,” was the confident answer. 
“Chavirac must beat him.” 

“Tt is a not treason to say that I shall not be bitterly disap- 
pointed if he do,” put in Lamotte. 

“Nor I,” Beniston added. “ He is not riding for——ue /” 

But the news of the new element in the race—and it soon spread 
over the city, as news ever does in public excitement, none knows how 
—added fresh zest to the event. About the camps, and among the 
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many knots of officers off duty, inquiry was universal. But no man 
knew of any comrade likely to risk his neck and reputation, at once, in 
a start without practice in a race like this. 

“Tm a patriot of long standing,” remarked our major of Green 
Perch restaurant knowledge, as he breakfasted at Victor’s with a party 
of staff men. ‘“ My respect for the old flag is punctuated by an escopet- 
ball, and my love for it not dampened by slow promotion in the Q. M. D. 
But I'll bet you a case of Cliquot, Barnes, that our man is not as good 
as third in the race.” 

“Done!” cried Colonel Barnes, of the infantry. “I’m not the 
horseman you are, major, but I’m Cape Cod born, and you can’t bluff 
my belief in Yankee pluck.” 

And the major’s estimate was about that of the public. The Yankee 
hadn’t a ghost of a show, everybody said. And, for reasons already 
indicated, almost everybody said, sotto voce, that he was deuced glad 
of it! 

By noon about all New Orleans had turned its face eastward, cross- 
ing the main boulevard, Canal Street, en route for the old Metairie race- 
course, which lies some two miles beyond the northern limits of the 
city. Great crowds of pedestrians, of all classes and both sexes, filled 
the pavements; and everything that had wheels, from the butcher’s 
wagon and confectioner’s cart to the stylish drag or stately family coach, 
was passing into the French quarter. 

Spite of a certain reticence—of real distaste, or of contempt for the 
“Yankee holiday’—which kept many behind closed shutters, it was 
evident that the race was vastly popular, and that the stands would. be 
taxed to fullest measure. And very gay and pretty looked those stands 
when filled, the bright bonnets and gay dresses of the ladies contrasting 
strongly with the black coats and very frequent uniforms, while over 
all was a fluttering mass of gaudy parasols, almost every one knotted 
with the colors of a favorite rider. The tricolor predominated largely ; 
for the sympathies of the city went with their race, and the count, be- 
sides, was a noted “crack” in gentlemen’s races. The German and 
British colors, too, were frequently seen; and La Vega’s -and-gold 
knot was shown on many sides. But the colors of the Union were no- 
where to be found. Few of the crowd knew surely the truth of the 
rumor they had heard; none knew the name of the champion of the 
flag ; and, even had they, no time had been given for even the most 
loyal to procure his colors. ; 

Just before three o’clock, however, the omission elsewhere was made 
more pointed. A landau dashed rapidly up to the grand stand, followed 
by a couple of carriages. The commanding wientih an aide, and several 
ladies alighted, as the sentries at the gates presented arms, and passed 
into the seats reserved by the committee. The general wore citizen’s 
dress ; but on the front of the Prince Albert, struggling with its buttons 
across his already burly figure, fluttered a huge knot of .red-white-and- 
— And still longer ones floated from the parasols of the ladies with 

im. 

All eyes were fixed on the. general’s party and followed it to its 

station ; but many a pair of lips curled into a smile, or something more 
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meaning, and many a muttered remark, generally in French, referred to 
the lonesomeness of the American Pidests beloies, 

The judges—carefully-chosen ones—were already in their stand ; 
the scale-room beneath it was open; and precisely at three o’clock the 
clear note of a bugle cut the air. In an instant it stilled the thousand 
tongues buzzing like a world of bees in national convention to nominate 
a queen, A dead hush fell upon the vast throng in stands and quarter- 
stretch ; the book-makers stopped short, and the maskers here and there 
dotting the crowd jerked off their false faces to see better. Every eye 
was turned towards the stable gates, through which emerged a group of 
riders, goodly to see as they pranced down the stretch. 

Count de Chavirac kept well in hand a magnificent blood-bay, tall 
and long-coupled and clean-limbed, as warranted by his = ‘For 
L’Empereur’s sire had twice won the Prix de Paris, before he was re- 
tired to the Imperial stables ; and his dam had once made a good third 
on Epsom Downs. A trifle too much daylight showed under him ; but 
his springy <4 and the power spoken in his deep, flat flanks promised 
great speed under pressure. The count’s rather pronounced jockey-suit 
of tricolor satin shone in the sun, and from the rosette on his cap flashed 
an immense diamond. But there was nothing of the fop about his pose 
in the saddle, his bridle-hand controlling—a trifle needlessly, perhaps— 
every impulse of the noble brute beneath him. 

n peculiar contrast, Captain Hoyne-Cecil rode by his side, the sim- 
plicity of his get-up bordering on roughness. A low blue rowing-shirt 
displayed the fair skin below the tan on his brawny neck, and its short 
sleeves showed the play of muscles in arms fair as a woman’s. Buck- 
skin breeches and riding-boots made up the simple costume, topped only 
by a black skull-cap. His mount was a massive thoroughbred, with 
keen, small head, and muscled front and rear like the horses of Achilles, 
as he tossed a mane like theirs from a neck rather heavy for the fancy 
of a keen point judge. His chestnut coat was as shining as his neigh- 
bor’s ; but the impression he made was rather of stay and good power 
over the hurdles than of peculiar fleetness on the flat. 

But France and England, as here represented before the grand- 
children of both nations, were a goodly pair to look upon. And the 
couple following them, side by side, were little less attractive in their 
contrast. 

Baron von Schlegen rode a massive roan, his great weight demand- 
ing e¥en a heavier horse than the rider for St. George. His broad, 
bearded face was surmounted by a plumeless; leather helmet; a tight 
hussar jacket and breeches of olive green, both heavily en in.gold, 
and tasselled boots, completed his dress; and he rode the deep military 
saddle of his service. 

Ensign La Vega rode beside the German, easily as though nothing 
depended upon his work that day. A small, closely-knit mare, white 
as milk in every hair, jogged along in a nondescript gait between a 
single-foot and a dog-trot. Her clean head, unham by breast- 
band or martingale, stretched easily forward, her rider resting well 
down in his Mexican tree, stripped for the nonce of every ornament 
and makeweight. Even the heavy stirrup-leathers were changed ; and 
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a single hair cord felt the long-shanked curb bit. A torero jacket of 
dark green, tight black breeches and silk stockings, ending in closely- 
strapped ankle-gaiters, made up his costume,—a silk handkerchief 
knotted around his head, and a pair of cruel spurs with tinkling pen- 
dants, completing its characteristic effect. 

The lithe, wiry frame of the Mexican, dwarfed by the towering 
Teuton, only showed close observers the play of tense muscle under the 
tight jacket, and in the firm knee-grip of the legs dangling straight 
down his horse’s sides, and scarcely resting on the light wooden stirrups, 
just touched by the ball of the foot. 

As they came well in sight, every eye and many a lorgnette resting 
on them in scrutiny, Dale Everett had risen from the - general’s 
box and envaind the stretch into the paddock. Leaning on the: fence, 
wrapped in his long braided overcoat, he carelessly watched the group ; 
but, as they pummel his quick eye ran over every point of man and 
beast and inventoried their weaknesses with the intuition of horseman- 
ship. 

he old troop-captain of Everett’s brigade approached his com- 
mander at the fence. 

“ Which is the dangerous one, general?” he asked. ‘The French- 
man is favorite, seven to four ; Captain Cecil second choice.” 

“The Mexican,” Everett answered, never moving his eyes from the 
horses. “He rides. Chavirac’s horse is grand; the man will beat 
him.” 

“Ts it known yet who rides for us?” the captain asked. “ It was 
a cursed shame no one entered sooner, general. It warrants the sneer 
of these Creoles that all horsemanship followed Jeb Stuart out of the 
i The challenge is open until three,” Dale Everett answered, quietly. 
“T see Cameron has Jonathan in the paddock. Would you like to 
mount him and ride for the First Brigade?” 

“Do you mean it, general?” The old trooper glanced to where the 
sturdy groom could scarce restrain a plunging horse, hidden from 
muzzle to flank in a light cover. ‘Would you let me steer that horse, 
fresh from the fields, over these hurdles and that stiff water-jump ?” 

“What chance would he have, against those four, trained for 
weeks?” Dale asked. 

“Not a ghost of one, with me on his back,” the captain answered. 
“Only your hand could save him a distance.” 2 

“You old fox!” was the laughing retort. ‘ You're sure the horse 
would lose, but try to flatter me! Hang it, Mosely, you’re after the 
brigade-adjutant’s boots !” 

And, with a laugh, Everett turned away, gave a final, steady look 
at the group of riders, and passed behind the weighing-stand. 

Again the bugle sounded clear and shrill, as the four contestants 
turned at the distance-flag and galloped abreast by the crowded stands. 
Then, as if from one impulse in the vast multitude, rang out the wild 
applause. Shouts, clapping of hands, and stamping of feet made rade 
accompaniment for the musical pat of dainty gloves and the rustle of 


waving parasols, 
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Again the applause rang out, as the four riders passed the ’s 
box with Sg salute, and the grim soldier rose and raised his hat. 

Then, checking their horses in mid-career, Chavirac and Von 
Schlegen wheeled and fronted the judges’ stand, dead silence again 
_ falling on the crowd. 

For the third time the bugle sounded ; and Colonel Campbell, of 
the general’s staff, the senior judge, rose and read the challenge and 
conditions of the race : 

“We, Philippe Victor, Count de Chavirac, Staff Captain of the 
Army of France, and Héros, Baron von Schlegen, of the German 
Lancers, as a friendly test of riding, do challenge all comers, not pro- 
fessionals, to a race of one and one-half miles, over hurdles and water- 
jumps, as decided ; each entry to ride his own horse ; catch-weights, no 
allowances ; and no horse to have a record: the prize to be one lady’s 
riding-switch, and no rider to wager upon the result ; race to take place 
over the Metairie track and enclosure, at New Orleans, United States, 
not later than three o’clock on the afternoon of Monday, February 8, 
1866 ; and entries to be open until that hour and day.” 

Colonel Campbell folded the document, and added,— 

“This challenge having been accepted and the hour having arrived, 
the race will now take place. . I call the challengers : Captains Chavirac 
and Von Schlegen, such are your challenge and conditions ?” 

Both bowed their heads,—the German silently, the Frenchman 
with the arrogant words,— 3 

“I made the challenge, I will ride and win it fairly !’ 

“ Please ride to the weighing-stand,” the judge replied. A mere 
form, and only for record.” 

As the challengers turned towards the gate, Colonel Campbell again 
called out,— | 

“Do any riders accept the challenge?” 

Hoyne-Cecil rode up, answering, cheerily,— 

“T, Herbert Martindale Hoyne-Cecil, Captain of Her Majesty’s 
Life-Guards, accept all conditions, and ride for England ’’ 

“ And I, Manuel Jesus de la Vega y Cambral, Ensign Tenth Mexican 
Battalion, accept all conditions!” cried the Mexican. 

And the moment after the four rivals were about the scales, where 
a young quartermaster took their weights, for form’s sake only. 

“Ts there any other accepting this challenge? ‘All entries close at 
three P.M.,” again called out Colonel Campbell. He looked uneasily 
at his watch: it showed one minute left. 

No answer came; and Chavirac, turning to the Creole near him, 
said,— 

“As I supposed! This Yankee Don Quixote who would ride un- 
trained against me is Punchinello! Voila!” 

Twenty seconds more of dead silence: then people began to turn 
their eyes from the judges’ stand. It was evident that the rumor of 
an American acceptance was false. Creoles in the stands and on the 
stretch glanced at one another with meaning smiles; and more than 
~ porn Confederate muttered a curse that he had no country to 
ride for. 
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Brilliant eyes flashed amused glances, under long : black lashes, at 
the general’s box, where his brilliant knot of ribbons fluttered gayly ; 
and then their owners, caressing the colors on their parasols, turned to’ 
their escorts with that pretty little moue that only the Creole woman 
can make. 

All this for twenty seconds,—time enough, with opportunity, to 
win & woman, or to lose a world ! 

Then a clear, sonorous voice, like the order to charge, rang out: 

(19 Here !? , 

Round thé stand, to front the judges, rode a lithe, erect figure, in 
white shell jacket, blue breeches, and red sash,—a blue cap, and riding- 
boots fitting like gloves and seemingly as light, completing the dress. 

The horse he controlled with light hand was a jetty black, with 
not a white hair visible, his coat shining like satin in the sun and_ his 
small head tossing continually, as though scenting the contest and 
eager to begin it. Rather long-limbed for absolute beauty, his sixteen- 
hand height was enhanced by flatness of forearms that quivered with 
elastic muscle; but his depth of chest and long sloped thighs told of 
power and stay equal to the intelligence denoted by breadth between the 
eyes. 
: There was dead silence on the crowd. The Creoles, the Diegos, 
even the Germans and English,—who had so applauded the known 
entries,—had small sympathy with the unknown Federal soldier, less 
with the flag for which he was champion. : 

As the rider first appeared, a tall Pierrot, standing near the gate, 
had. swung his hands together to start applause. 

“ Bah !” growled a scarred Sicilian near him. ‘You are French, 
from your dress. Why would you-cry forthe Yankee?” — 

* Canaille !’’ answered the Pierrot, “have you eyes? Cannot 
you see that he is a man and a rider ?” 

Just then the rider spoke a name that had penetrated Confederate 
lines, many a time, with echoes of gallantry in fight and gentle human- 
ity in conquest. 

“Here!” he cried, in calm, ringing voice that dominated the ear 
of the crowd. “I, Dale Everett, commanding the First Brigade, 
Army of the Mississippi, accept this challenge in all its conditions, 
and ride for the United States !” 

As he spoke the name so well known, the generous nature of the 
Southron overcame popular prejudice, and, ere he finished, applause 
roared and rattled Seas the stands, only to be sent back from the 
thronged stretch. Twice it died away, then swelled out louder than 
before; and the motion of Colonel Campbell’s lips was all the accept- 
ance Everett received. As he turned towards the scales, the Pierrot 
wheeled upon his neighbor. 

“ Trens, Diego!” he said; “our people are only doing themselves 
justice. By that scar over your pretty nose, you served the Confedg? 

did I. t us give him one old rebel yell!” 

The Diego smiled grimly and: held out a horny hand to the Pierrot. 
In two seconds the famous “ rebel yell,” started by the two, echoed 
in its fierce wildness from every quarter of the field, and even around 
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the general on the stand,—the same curdling cry that had swung the 
tattered battalions over ‘many an otherwise impenetrable breastwork, 


when 


The iron-clad hoofs clattered back into hell 
From our barefooted boys! 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE RACE FOR THE FLAG. 


THE applause and fluttering kerchiefs had not moved the quiet 
soldier, absorbed in the trial to which he was going unprepared, for 
honor’s-sake. But the familiar war-cry of his old foes brought a flush 
to his cheek, and his eyes glowed with deeper light. 

As Everett moved quickly past, the Pierrot stood at attention and 
quietly gave the officers’ salute. Pose, figure, and gesture were the 
same ; and Sunday’s two meetings flashed into the Federal’s mind. 

“Ts it an omen of ill?” he muttered, half aloud. “ Pshaw! ’tis 
only a coincidence of the Carnival. Many rebel soldiers know me; 
and that sounds as though they knew little ill of me.” 

Cameron was at his horse’s head. He swung lightly from saddle; 
and Hoyne-Cecil met him with outstretched hand, saying, bluntly,— 

“General Everett, permit me! . Hoyne-Cecil, of the Guards, 
Your name is known on both sides of the pond, really. Consider it 
an honor to ride against you to-day. If the black is fit, he’s danger- 
ous, you know!” 

But De Chavirac, who had been keenly noting Jonathan’s points, 
turned abruptly, and, without introducing himself, said, in French,— 

“ Are you very sure, monsieur, that this horse has no record ?” 

Everett’s eyes flashed into the Frenchman’s an instant. The chal- 
lenge he had just publicly accepted was unmistakably plain. Then he 
answered, quietly,— 

“The horse has one record, Monsieur le Comte,—a war record.” 

Chavirac turned crimson; for he had been military attaché while 
his regiment was cut to pieces in Algeria. But just then the bugle 
sounded thrice ; — man sprung to saddle ; and the gallant, curvet- 
ing quintette can into the track, stretching into a warming gallop 
ere if areca = — . i ay 

As the , 2 keen er sitting on the gate cried out,— 

“One Linilond to two handred on Franee soit the eld t Nine 
to four against any named man !” 

“Taken, both ways!” cried a clear voice behind him. It was the 
Pierrot. 

“Show your face,” answered the gambler, gruffly, ‘“ Who the devil 
bets with a mask ?” 2 

“These are not masked,” retorted the Pierrot, drawing a roll of 
bills from his breast. “Cover them in the hands of Monsieur Pietro 

=~ yonder. Everybody knows him. For the odds, I name the 
ee. 
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The ‘bet was made, and Adrien Latour whis a few words in 
the willing ear of Monsieur Pietro. Before the drum had tapped, that 
a had set his tipsters to work and covered several thousands, at 
the 

Turning near the distance-flag as evenly as at de, the five 
soldiers soe head and rushed ioe the bine again, cep bunched. 
The Mexican led slightly, Everett and De Chavirac nosed on his 

uarter, in mid-track, Hoyne-Cecil at the fence, and the German 
close behind him, outside. So they sped by the stand, going evenly. 
Colonel Campbell gave the word, the drum tapped, and sep were 
off. 

The course to be ridden was the track itself and a figure eight on 
the in-field, entered by a hurdle at the first quarter. Thence a long 
straight pull with hedge and blind ditch led to the second gate on the 
track, where the course doubled down the back-stretch and re-entered 
the in-field for a quarter-mile pull to the home-quarter on the track. 
In this straight chute was the water-jump,—sixteen feet of clear water, 
—scarped and showing full twenty-six feet of clear jump to make it. 
Once over this, it was flat racing home, save the fourth and last hurdle, 
thirty yards beyond the distance-flag. 

The speed had picked up at the first hurdle, the Mexican taking it 
first and gaining a length before Jonathan and L’Empereur rose to- 
gether and skimmed it almost in their stride, The chestnut got over 
two lengths ahead of the roan, who lost ground in gathering for the 
jump. Down the chute in the in-field they went, for the heavier jump, 
at the hedged ditch,—which was taken in the same order, though the 
yarn pulled farther away from the roan and crowded the black 
closer. 

But the steady Mexican mare, seeming bent on making the pace 
killing, widened her gap on the French ow at the second hurdle; 
though he took it easily and followed her down the back-stretch in a 
splendid rush. 

It was plainly nobody’s race, the horses not yet having shown their 
best, and the men all riding well, in their differing fashions. 

De Chavirac sat rather far back in his saddle, showing iron grip of 
calf and knee, but evidently heavy use of his stirrup. He mh too, 
with heavy hand, lifting the willing horse to his jumps by strong use 
of the bit. The German rode with heels down and short stirrup- 
leathers pulled ‘taut; but he sat his horse, and swung to the motion of 
the heavy brute. Hoyne-Cecil’s was the English cavalry seat,—the 
bent knees.and feet thrust to instep in the irons. He rose to the leaps 
with his horse, till daylight showed under him, leaning far forward 
with the swing, as though to help the jumper over. 

Everett and the Mexican rode almost alike. Each sat well down in 
his saddle, erect and easy, the leg dropping straight down, and holdi 
only by strong knee-clamp that left calf and ankle free. Both carri 
the foot level, in the long stirrup, whose sole use seemed to be support 
for the weight of the lower leg, not as any aid to the seat. But it was 
in light, flexible feeling of the bit that both differed most from their 
trans-Atlantic rivals. The latter held their horses and lifted them at 
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every jump, not doing the light “ wrist-riding” that guides by barel 
fecling regan and keeps man and beast in perfect sympathy. if 

No pull was needed now as they raced down the back-st for the 
second chute into the in-field. The Mexican kept the pace and the lead 
with it, all the horses answering bravely the call made upon them. 
Just within the track was the third hurdle; gleaming beyond it showed 
the wide water-jump, the test-leap of the race. Everett felt it time to 
close the gap on the gallant little Mexican and shake off L’Empereur. 
A pressure of his foot, not of the spur, and a slight shake of the reins, 
were answered by a splendid rush of the black, that sent him to the 
mare’s flank as she rose to the fence. Almost side by side the black 
and the white took the leap, skimming it with ease and without lifting 
to it. Then, with a quick backward glance, Dale Everett took in the 
field. Close behind him—so close he could almost feel the hot breath 
from the crimson nostrils—thundered L’Empereur, his lank head 
straight out, his eyes glowing as fiercely as those of the rider with set 
lips, who plied spur and whip at every bound. Behind, in easy reach- 
ing-distance, Hoyne-Cecil’s horse was going steadily and fast; and 
thirty yards behind him Von Schlegen pounded on, practically out of 
the race. 

Then, for the first time, Dale Everett spoke to his horse. To that 
moment the dumb partner of his -venture had done the work. - The 
rider had used neither spur nor voice, the light whip a mere toy in his 
right hand, for never had Jonathan felt lash upon his skin. So, 
Everett spoke ; and, to the amaze of Chavirac, now thundering by his 
side, he checked rather than urged the horse. 

“So, boy ! steady,—so—o /” was his quiet call ; and the bay shot 
by and kept a length’s lead down to the water. . For little by little the 
tremendous pace was beginning to tell upon the mare. But she still 
kept her lead ; and, once safely over the water, there was a short quarter 
only down the home-stretch. 

No let-up now in the pace. Scarce twenty yards ahead gleams the 
bright water; and La Vega raises his whip and swings it over the 
mare’s ears with a “‘ whoo!” as he sends the cruel spurs into her sides. 

With whip and spur and voice, De Chavirac urges his noble horse. 
He, too, sees that the despised Mexican once across the water, the stern- 
chase might not be long enough for stride and bottom to tell. 

And what both knew could not be unknown to a rider like the 
American. Tearing as the speed was, ‘he knew his horse the freshest ; 
and he felt a thrill as he recalled that Jonathan’s speed had not yet been 
fully tested. 

With a sharp, quick word, and scarcely-tightened grip upon the bit, 
Dale touched the spur to Jonathan and rushed ahead, to reach the water 
even with the Frenchman and the white mare. Gaining on them at 
every bound of the now well-aroused black, the three flew on. 

Thirty yards,—twenty yards,—ten only, between the white’s nose 
and the water, the Frenchman lapping her flank, and the black three 
lengths behind. 

With a wild, uncanny cry, something between a prayer and a male- 
diction, La Vega raised the gallant little mare to the leap. Rising 
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lightly, she cleared the water finely; but she landed so perilously close 
to the bank that its edge crumbled under the heels that spurned it into 
the water,—only the impetus of her rush keeping her steady. 
_ And, as the white mare landed from her leap, De Chavirac—his 
teeth set, his eyes gleaming, and his body bent forward, as if to push 
his horse onward—drove both spurs into L’Empereur’s sides and lifted 
him fiercely with the bit. 
; Dale Everett, thundering on, not three lengths behind, heard the 
sharp clicking sound of snapping steel. 

The terrible truth flashed into his brain, even before his eyes beheld 
its confirmation. The fierce tug of the eager Frenchman had snapped 
the right lever of the bit ; the heavy right hand was suddenly released,’ 
and the whole power of the pull thrown upon the left, just as the grand 
horse gathered for the spring. Swinging half round, he pawed wildly 
in air—once! Then, unable to recover, he rolled over and fell heavily 
on his side, square across the ditch. 

From the stands, and partly from the track, the full horror of the 
accident was seen—though its cause was not—before the spray of the 
huge splash fell back into the ditch. Women turned away their heads, 
and a wild, terrified yell of warning went out from a thousand throats. 

But what could warning do then? 

What need, indeed, of warning to the ran who had so often ridden 
calmly in the race of death? 

Thundering on, his blood now aflame, his terrible hoofs not five 
yards away,—almost already trampling — man and beast,—on, 
closer, faster, thundered the massive black ! 

And, checking him neither by word nor bit,—no, urging him hotly 
with voice and spur,—his rider was as one blind to the dread mischance 
before him. 

“Now, boy! Up, boy! Up?!” 

The bold, cheery cry rings out above tramp of hoof and shout of 
maddened men. Clear and strong it floats back to them with message 
of cheer. And with the words the firm hands steady on the reins ;: the 
lithe body swings back in the saddle, and as it sways forward both spurs 
go cruelly home. 

Up goes the gallant horse, five feet before the leap is reached,—up 
into a tremendous bound that straightens beautifully and sends him 
over prostrate horse and rider—well beyond the water. He clears the 
leap gallantly ; but he lands in the very tracks of the Mexican mare! 

The heavy hind hoofs are well up on that treacherous brink, but the 
pounded earth slips beneath them——once / 

The horse has done his best. Now for the man’s turn! Again that 
quick intuition, fostered only in discipline and in active warfare, called 
upon sure agility, bred only in the training of the cavalry school ; and, 
even as the horse’s forefeet struck the bank, Dale Everett cast loose his 
stirrups and braced himself lightly to the left. : 

As Jonathan’s hind-feet touched, his master’s hand pressed strongly 
on his neck, well forward, and with wonderful quickness the man had 
landed on the bank, his left hand grasping the mane, his right the can- 
tel of the saddle. Thus. lightened, the horse’s instinct urged another 
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ial, the man’s stre and weight thrown into the scale ; and, quicker 
a can be ad, oh ictal break in his stride, the igllead black 
gathered for his next bound, and took it, just as the practised hurdler. 
swung lightly from the ground, using his rise for leverage, and dropped 
into the saddle he had quitted but the second before. 

No stopping for stirrups now ; no finesse of hands or head ; no ear 
for the roar of voices, the distant clapping of hands,—meed for that 
grand leap! 

One thought only was in Dale Everett’s brain,—a thought that 
seemed to flash down the leathers and magnetize his horse. He must 
win that race! He had risked too much, for others and himself, to lose 
it now! And, answering the thought, the black straightened his great 
neck, stretched his lean muzzle level out, and strained every muscle to 
overtake the mare, flying along full forty yards ahead. 

Scarce a quarter-mile to do it, too; but man.and 8 — as one, 
and the longer stride told with every jump. The gap lessen 
tibly : inch by inch the black gained, reducing the lead to five feaths 
as the pair swung into the long, straight reach of the home-stretch. — 

Voice, hand, and spur drove the black along now, as he had not 
gone before. The gap was closing fast; three lengths,—two,—scarcely 
one! Once more La Vega called upon his mare, with voice and spur 
and whip. With final effort, she answered grandly, mending the great 
pace already made. wigeot* 

Had Everett misjudged the stay and fleetness of the Mexican? 
Had he waited too long? : 

A trifle pale, he shakes the rein loose and gives the black the spur. 
In a rush like the wind the steeds tear on towards the stand,a hundred 
— away. Closer forges the black; he reaches thé mare’s flank,— 

er girth,—then laps her, nose and nose, for twenty yards ! 

The silence of death hangs upon the crowds. With. bated breath 
and straining eyes, women and men hang on that gallant trial. Suddenly 
the silence breaks with a wild yell. 

Just as the corner of the long stand is reached, the little mare 
slips inch by inch away from the black, almost showing daylight 
between ! paket 

Thirty yards to hold that lead, and the race is hers! Everett: never 
moves his eyes from the mare’s head. Erect, easy, and calm, he presses 
the spur lightly on the noble horse under him. Jonathan is doing his 
best! So they tear along; half the stand’s length is passed, and Jona- 
than only hugging the white mare’s girth. 

Again the wild yells rise from stand and stretch. Tis plain now 
that the race is won, and that the Yankee has lost it ! 

Suddenly a white flash of the whip in Everett’s hand rises high in 
air. Once, twice, it comes down, with full force of that limber wrist, 
full on the black’s neck. Never before has he felt the lash ! 

With a quiver of the nostril and a wild, human appeal in the eye, 
Jonathan gives a fierce lunge that hurls him onward with new speed,— 
laps the mare,—and passes his nose beyond her, with one bound, and 
rushes under the string with her nose at his steaming flank ! ' 
So rapid is the pace, so sudden the change, that the shouting crowd 
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scarce realize it before the flashing steeds are by, round the curve, and 
pulling up ; and the English captain races in, a good third. 

_ Then they look up the home and see the roan just graze the distance- 
flag; and, far across the field, men: are running to meet the Count de 
Chavirac, as, streaming with clay and mire, he leads a limping horse 
towards the back-stretch gate. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE CREOLE CARNIVAL. 


Marpi-Gras morning in the Queen City of Carnival ! 

The great day of the ante-Lenten revel never breaks upon a sleepin: 
city ; oan New Orleans was early astir, with that unique buzz and — 
flurry which so exceed buzz and flurry elsewhere, when once your Cre- 
ole population does get wide awake, for any cause. And none wakes 
her so very wide as the Carnival festa. 

This one, after long abstinence, was peculiarly er | and far 
west into the Americanized city, away east through quaint old French- 
town, Carnival echoes rang and Carnival sights greeted the eye on every 
side, 

The entire population, home and transient, seemed to have beaten 
the sun out of bed ; and before he had wiped the mists from his fore- 
head, maskers thronged the streets in ante-bellum number and variety. 
For the Carnival was on in all its general aspects, if not with all that 
lavish expenditure of taste and money which makes the displays of the 
Mystick Krom of Comus unique in brilliance and in beauty throughout 
the world. Public masques, singly and in groups, on foot or mounted 
in saddle, or vehicle, would prevail ; masquerade balls of every grade, 
from decorous dance to ess romp, would be held ; and universal 
levity of public revel, strangely restrained, by influence of habit and 
blithe but rarely vicious temperament, on the hither side of license, 
would sway the hours from morn till midnight. But the first stroke 
of twelve, in warning of Ash Wednesday, would drop the mask from 
sinner and saint alike, sending all to their knees for a penitential season | 
of the Flood’s duration, with Sundays thrown in pour lagniappe, as 
the Creole saith. ; 

And, to crown the whole, the Mystick Krewe would give its first 
pageant through the streets in five long, sombre years. 

Since its mysterious origin, in 1857, that venerable lodge of mum- 
mers: had annually given entertainment, instruction, and delight to 
residents and visiting thousands, in a series of masked processions, 
steadily growing in grandeur of conception and richness of display. 
But when the war-cloud settled’down upon all that was bright and gay 
in the Southland, its murk shadow hid the glories of the ival as 
well ; and. the Krewe was but a brilliant memory to many,—an eagerly- 
expected novelty to some. 

That singular society, so secret in its membership and methods, yet 
80 beneficent and gracious in its results, was popularly surmised to 
embrace the fashion and highest culture of the Crescent City, as it 
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surely did her wealth and her artistic sense. But they who composed 
it had lost riches, comrades, all save honor, in the stress and struggle 
of those bitter years; and they had not chosen “to make a Roman 
holiday” with the grass yet ungrown on graves of kith and kin. Indeed, 
to the present day, those tasteful pictured emblems, sent to their elect in 
many a distant city, have borne blank circles with those years, from 
1861 to 1866, when the only revel was the red one dedicate to Mars. 

But once again the great Krewe was to crown the Carnival with 
one of its glittering pageants ; and round that event centred the keenest 
and most curious anticipation of all the holiday. For, mysterious in all 
things, these unique Mystic Societies of the chief cities never give the 
slightest hint of what that subject theme may be, which they ever 
illustrate with a tact and taste and brilliance that can be appreciated 
only by being seen. 

But meantime the true Carnival spirit ruled the hours. Grotesque 
costumes of every nationality known, of many designs quite unknown, 
bizarre monstrosities or cleverly-imitated shapes of beasts, birds, and 
even fishes, glittering armors and cheap dominos, were met on every 
hand. Some went to their frolic singly, some in pairs, or in groups of 
varying size. Most were on foot; but many a gallant cavalier curveted 
along, while vehicles of every sort, some richly decorated, bore merry 
maskers, all forgetting the grim past in the absorbing frolic of the 
present. 

Sidewalks everywhere were crowded, early in the day ; and from 
many a balcony and window—notably in the less pretentious residences 
of the American city—peered piquant, pretty faces, intent on the now 
novel revel and eager to lose no jot of it, all the long day. To these, 
occasional cavaliers, more ambitious than their pedestrian co-maskers, 
and habited in best regality of cotton-velvet and glittering tinsel, waved 
gauntleted hands, checking their steeds long enough to toss flowers or 
confetti at the fair ones. And they would in turn receive perhaps a 
flower,—more probably a tissue-paper cartridge loaded with flour, or 
a torpedo-to explode before the horse’s nose. 

Restaurants, cafés, and wine-shops threw wide their doors, receiving 
liberal patronage ; for, numerous as were the maskers, tenfold greater 
was their al fresco audience. The entire population seemed turned into 
the streets ; and at any unusual squeak of tin horns, or louder beat of 
drums, patrons of cafés would rush to the doors, fork in hand and 
mouths fall, to lose no point of passing fun. 

But of all lookers-on, none approached for wide-eyed wonder and 
absorbed curiosity the Federal soldiers of the city garrison. ee 
of almost every nationality and coming from every city of the Union, 
save those where mummery was born almost with the century, this 
public masquerade was to them inexplitable as interesting. And very 
wistfully they gazed, too; for the spirit of universal mummery has in 
it strong infection, and they could not yield to it. Strict orders had 
been issued that no soldier should mask, or disguise his uniform, under 
any pretext ; and only officers off duty were permitted that privilege, 
after formal report of intention to their commanders. 

The general was a true soldier; and, whatever may have been his 
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errors of jud: in matters of politics, none could be credited to him 
in military affairs. And he justly realized the serious results possible 
to chance from a mixture of differing and discordant elements, under 
the temptations and novel conditions of the incognito. 

“ By Jove! the general’s head is level as possible, on all matters 
of discipline,” our irrepressible major of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment enunciated to a group of disguised officers in General Everett’s 

en about noon. e major had removed his ample mask, but rue- 

lly regarded its flattened nose, as he threw back the hood of a flarin 
red domino. “Why, Arnold, suppose a lot of ignorant soldiers 
been caught, as we were, under that balcony on Rampart Street !” 

“T don’t think the results would have been battle, murder, and 
sudden death,” laughed the aide-de-camp, mopping his brow, after re- 
moving his mask. “ But you should have seen the major bear himself, 
general. He is as great in piloting green hands through a Carnival as 
he is at ordering a breakfast.” 

“Qh, I’m an old masker,” answered the major, complacently. 
“When I was a brevet at Fort Pike, in the forties, I used to run down 
here and attend the masked balls at the old Hotel St.-Louis! Ah, my 
boy, those were days! But that was hot work under the balcony.’ 

“Rather,” put in the junior aide. “ Why, general, the major led a 
charge on a bevy of the prettiest girls and bombarded them till our 
flowers were gone and their balcony looked like a conservatory. Then 
they returned the fire with flour cartridges and torpedoes; and when we 
turned to retreat a crowd of a dozen harlequins charged us with bladder 
clubs and routed us utterly.” 

“Tt was hot!” grumbled the major. “ Look at the nose of that 
mask, sir! And I believe those cartridges had pepper in them. One 
of the cursed things got down my back, and it is tingling now.” 

“Well, I’ve had enough of the fun,” said Colonel es, dryly, 
wriggling out of a long gray domino. “I’ve read of Carnivals for 
years; but I never expected to fly about in a mask and pelt strange 
young women with flowers. Hang it! if Mrs. Barnes gets hold of 
the story I’ll not be allowed to forget it to my dying day.” 

“Pshaw, man!” retorted the major, “ do not desert us. We've 
ne seen the beginning of the fun yet. And, Dale, are you not going 
in for a trial ?” 

“Hardly, in that way, major,” Everett answered. “It is a trifle 
infra dig. to ride steeple-chases, with my brigade here; and I may as 
well let masking alone. But, really, I believe I enjoy the day better 
as a looker-on. Like Barnes, I was most eager to see a Creole Car- 
nival; but the reality is more novel and curious than any fantastic 
thing I had imagined.” 

“ Just wait till to-night,” the major said. “If the day interests 
you, the Mystick Krewe will delight you. And then the balls! They 
are something only to be dreamed of. But you had better try a domino 
before night, just to see how it feels.” : 

“T may take a turn among the maskers this evening,” Dale an- 
swered. “ Late to-night, after the pageant, I join the general’s party 
and take the ladies to the Opera-House and to the Krewe ball.” 

Vou. XLIV.—83 
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“ Toujours perdria I’ laughed the major. “ Always the ladies!” 

Everett made no answer aaa dcrsinhd oumigheied that time was pass- 
ing, and asked the major if he was rested. 

“Like a giant hed,” cried the veteran. ‘Give me another 
mask ! bind up my nose! Well, this will have todo. We'll meet here 
at three, Dale, and tap that Cliquot I lost to Barnes on your confounded 
water-jump. But I tell you, my dear boy, I’d rather pay for wine 
enough to fill that ditch than have had Johnny Crapaud beat you !” 

“T know it!’ Dale answered, frankly, grasping the major’s not 
over-clean hand, “But the horse won the race,—not I. Come, 
Barnes, we’ll follow these revellers at a distance, and not lose the 
sights outside.” 

“That is a magnificent animal of yours, general,” Colonel Barnes 
said, as they followed the maskers to the gate. “Singular name you 
gave him, though.” 

“Qh, that was the Point name for my chum,” Dale answered, “ the 
noblest and best fellow in the world. The class called us David and 
Jonathan, and the yearling colt was a graduation-present from my 
mother. I named him after Latour; and I have always been glad of 
it, when I mounted_him for a fight.” 

‘Was your friend killed?” asked the colonel, who was not senti- 
mental. 

“No, thank God!’ Dale answered, earnestly. “I heard yesterday 
that he was safe and well; and he outranked me when his side lost.” 

“‘ He was a rebel?” Barnes queried, in surprise. 

. “He was a major-general in the Confederate army,” Everett. re- 
plied, with emphasis. : 

Barnes made no answer. He was, as he described himself, “ Cape- 
Cod born,” and he had his prejudices, underscored by a Minié ball. 
But he was talking to his ranking officer; and a passing rush of 
maskers changed the subject @ propos. aie 

The Carnival was at its acme now. Even greater crowds: than 
before streamed down the cross-streets and overflowed inte Canal. Cos- 
tumes-of every shape and color mingled with the every-day dress of 
the crowd, making a shifting kaleidoscope in the bright Hine Fr and 
over the tramp of many feet, and the shrill treble assumed for better 
disguise of the maskers, floated constant, happy laughter, at comic 
dress or quaint remark. ‘ 

Strolling along with the novel and interesting human current, the 
two Federal officers came in sight of the Clay statue, Around it a 
huge throng had collected, listening to the music of a band. Colonels: 
of several regiments had ordered their bands to different points, to aid 
the public holiday ; and the magnificent one of the Ninety-Sixth In- 
fantry was giving a concert here. . 

Every age and color were seen in the unmasked faces,—the ebon, 
shiny skin of the negro, the swart Diego, and the bright lemon skin 
of the quadroon. Old, crumpled-faced Frenchwomen led chubby, 
ruddy children along ; the vigorous, fresh-skinned Irishwoman dandled 

her babe in vigorous arms; while pale,-fair octoroons, tastefully and 
quietly dressed, leaned on the arms of dandy young men who might 
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have for club men on Broadway or petits orevés on the Cham 
eee. Maskere here, as everywhere, E coaban: and a goodly 
sprinkling of blue-jackets dotted the crowd, the faces of their wearers 
ever showing amused interest. 

The band was playing a popular waltz movement from the “ Grande 
Duchesse,” the heads and feet of the music-loving natives keeping 
time. And here and there, in the limited space, fantastic dancers 
whirled in grotesque measure, aided by the Harlequin or Pierrot dresses 
they wore. 

f A wonderful people, these,” Everett said, quietly. “ Who would 
think, to walk these streets to-day, that this population was just rising 
from the set-back of a terrible defeat? Who could dream of the 
material loss it has suffered,—of the agony and suspense endured,— 
of the hopes that are ashes and the future that is—what ?” 

“The mercurial temperament,” Barnes answered, again from far 
Cape Cod. “They are French; and a Frenchman would dance on 
his grandmother’s grave, as he'd. sing at her funeral. I see nothing 
very wonderful, general, in their enjoying the first holiday they have 
had since the obsequies.” 

“People that react as I have noticed all these Southerners do,” 
Dale answered, “have too much elasticity to be conquered. We have 
beaten them ; but they will teach us a great lesson yet, in their conduct 
under defeat. I don’t think you appreciate them, Barnes.” 

“Perhaps I do not,” the other answered, dryly. “I have no 
friends in the Confederate army.” 

Just then the band broke into a medley of national airs. The 
“ Marseillaise” swelled out, blending into “ save the Queen,” that 
in turn losing itself in the new “ Wacht am Rhein.” Suddenly, 
i up by the piccolo, “Dixie”’—the tune adopted by Abraham 

incoln—shrilled out loud and clear. In a second—even before the 
crowd caught the infectious thrill—the blue-coated boys gave voice; 
and then came cheers and cries from every throat in the crowd, to 
almost drown the music. Again “ Dixie” swelled loud and clear; 
_ the wild applause rang out, dying as the music softened and 

most ceased,—only to rise loud and defiant as “ Yankee Doodle” 
trotted in upon his unmusical “ little pony.” 

This time the crowd needed no cue, the stilling voices rising into a 
roar louder, if possible, than before, and sustained until the brief strain 
died out. Again the cries swelled out, aided by hands and feet and 
shout of “ Bis!” “ Encore!” and the rival battle-pieces had to be 
played again and again. 

Everett re a his arm into the colonel’s, as they turned away. 

“The major’s Cliquot will be waiting us, Barnes,” he said, adding, 
quietly, “ No, you.do not understand these people. Neither does our 
general, I fear. If we will let it be so, the war is over!” 

As night fell, the Carnival was in full blast, popular appetite for 
revel, whetted by long abstinence, increasing with indulgence as: the 
hours of Shrove-Tuesday shortened. For all recalled that at the first 
stroke of midnight masks must be tossed aside and theoretic sackcloth 
replace the motley. - } 
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And now, through the dusk, ee and many-hued costumes 
filled the eye with color; the high, squeaking treble of maskers’ dis- 
guise piped above music, laughter, and the omnipresent tin horn; and 
old-time scenes of peace were re-enacted in the very centre of warlike 
occupation. And, though many a pretentious dwelling loomed up dark 
and grim, its shutters closed and lights extinguished, through many 
more gleamed bright confusion of costumes and glimpses of merry 
dance ; and the evening air was glad with passing maskers’ songs. 

And still the most interested and most wistfal of all observers were 
the Federals,—men and officers off duty. Everywhere they mingled 
in the throng, giving and taking with high humor and 

ual regret that their general’s order forbade: participation. For in 
all that revived revel not one untoward incident, not one rude act even, 
had ‘been reported ; and the fears of the timid were wholly set at rest 
by the inborn courtesy and tact of the Creole. 

And now the throngs began to form spontaneously in order, lining 
the sides of Canal Street in dense masses, added to each instant from 
the emptying houses and by fresh crowds pouring down the side- 
streets 


The Krewe was coming ! 

Ushered in by rosy glow of distant, pulsing light and softened 
blare of brazen march, advanced that strange procession, so dear to 
Creole tradition, so little understood beyond its reach. 

Deep silence fell upon the massed thousands ; every eye strained to 
catch the first hint of the cunningly-hidden theme of the night’s display. 
Then gradually through the rosy cloud were seen the rich and stately 
forms, in antique guise, marshalling the mystic host; and next trans- 
parencies that told its subject theme to be “ Past, Present, and Future.” 

Nearer, slow-moving, came the brilliant and unique pageant, incar- 
nating thought through deft design of form and color, lit by a thousand 
bright reflectors, toned to softer. glow by colored fires. 

The Past was typified by imposing figures of War, Destruction, 
Conflagration, Want, Grief, and Terror,—each a chapter of the movin 
epic, varying in 8 tive shape, and each made clearer by seigaiied 
forms attendant. 1 were in classic pose and richly draped, with 
strict adherence to best models of antique art. And slow they passed, 
between the silent masses, all delighted with the glitter and the glo 
ofthe show, all stilled by memory of the recent past from which it 
drew its being. 

Then came The Present, more modern in —— but allegoric 
still,—personified by Industry, Commerce, Agriculture, Science, Art, 
and History. Plainly recognized, each of these stately shapes passed 
on, arched by its floating cloud of rosy light, each greeted by apprecia- 
tive plaudits for its beauty and sympathy for its suggestion. 

nd last rolled by the last division of the mystic trilogy, The 
Future. Radiant and fair of promise showed her beautiful figure, the 
calm face grand and noble. And round The Future grouped Peace 
and Hope and Love, simple and pure, as emblematic of the new life 
to follow that active Present born from the hot and evil Past ! 

And again that sensitive Southern populace, ever apt to read the 
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lessons of mystic allegory, clave the night with plaudits, loud, long, 
and heart-felt ! 

“Singular people, these Creoles!” the general remarked to a brilliant 
party on his balcony. “A pretty affair; but, poor as they are, I can’t 
see why they throw away thousands on a useless show.” 

‘“‘T hardly think it useless,” Dale Everett answered, quietly. “It 
strikes me that this Krewe of Comus teaches deep lessons to its public, 
and that they not only enjoy but understand them.” 

“I hope they do,” the commander replied, bluntly, .“ But is there 
another people under the sun who, under such circumstances, would 
attempt it?” 

“Probably not,” the Puritan soldier answered. “ But is there 
another that, so attempting, could so succeed ?” ; 





CHAPTER VI. 
ORDEAL BY COMBAT. 


THE crowds of maskers were thinning out, as a tall figure in gray 
domino paused at the gate of a brick-walled garden. Putting his pass- 
key in the lock, he paused and glanced back up the street, waiting the 
approach of a Pierrot. The latter came up, with none of the frolic 
mien his garb suggested, and, halting by the first, waited to be 
questioned. 

“ Tt seems you rather exceed the license of the Carnival,” the domino 
said, quietly. “This is the third time you have thrown yourself in my 
way ; and now you dog me home. Do you know me?” 

“Beyond a doubt,” the Pierrot answered, in the squeak of his 
character. “It would take many gray dominos to hide from me the 
victor of yesterday’s race. You are the Federal General Everett.” 

With a gesture of impatience Dale threw off his disguise. 

“You seek me,” he said, shortly. ‘ What is your business?” . 

“Tt may be of life or death,” the Pierrot answered. 

“T want no riddles, but plain words.” 

“ Admit me into your garden, and you shall have them. ‘You are 
afraid of nothing,” he added, as Everett hesitated; “but I may add 
that the danger is only to myself.” 

Everett threw open the little gate, stooped to fasten the latch inside, 
and, as he raised his eyes, the dark, glowing pupils of Adrien Latour 
burned into them. 

“ Dale f’—“ Adrien ?? And those two, so sadly parted and so 
strangely met, were in each other’s arms. For them, at that instant, 
there had been no war, no sufferings, no victories. They were boys, 
once more, by the banks of the far-rolling Hudson. 

“Dale, old boy,” the Creole said, after a pause, “I knew I would 
be welcome. I have been here since Sunday: Madame told me all, - 
and I felt I must see you once more. I shadowed your camp, but you 

were so busy training I guessed you were to ride, though I never could 
catch you alone.” ' 

“T felt some strange magnetism,” Everett broke in, “when you 
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startled my mare last Sunday; I felt it again, though I could not 
analyze it, when you faced me on the track. Ah! you dear old 
fellow!’ The strong arm crossed the other’s shoulder as the two men 
sat on a low bench under a flowering orange-tree. “It seems too good 
to be true, Adrien, to have you back again.” 

“Tt seems so to me, Dale, after all I have been through. But I 
must not let you compromise your ideas of duty. I am still a rebel. 
I have been in the Mexican service; our party lost, and I am a fugitive. 
I believe I am dogged by spies; if I am recognized, presto! your 
provost-marshal !” 


“ Nonsense! The war is over,” Everett answered, cheerily. “You 
are perfectly safe to return to Madame and the old home. Not as my 
friend, but as my late foe, I offer you free pass and unconditional 

” 


le. 

“You cannot understand my feelings,” the other said, sadly, turning 
his face aside. “ As victor, you can afford to be generous. But, Dale, 
I fled to Mexico because I would not take the oath to the government 
that had beaten me. We are whipped. We made the election of 
ordeal by combat, and I accept the verdict in honor and in candor. 
But I cannot take the oath,” 

“No argument need ever come between you and me,” Everett 
answered, frankly. “I think I understand your feelings: I certainly 

them. You need take nooath. Your simple parole is all that 
shall be asked.” } 

The Creole again shook his head sadly. “I cannot ask protection 
of the government I tried to overturn,” he replied. “To-morrow, at 
dawn, a smuggler slips out for Cuba. While the bells call you to 
church, I shall be on my way to voluntary exile.” 

“ But, Adrien, this is folly.” 

“Very like,” Latour answered, with something of his old smile. 
“T always did talk wisdom and act folly. But, dear old boy, I cannot 
ro Better enter some foreign service, where my sword can buy me 
, “This is mawkish sentiment,” Everett replied, seriously. “It is 
neither reasonable nor manly. Besides, remember your words to me 
before you resigned,—that our old ‘school did not educate Hessians ! 
Aha! you remember? Yet you would sell your sword to some cause 
where your heart was not, purely from bitterness and pique!” 

“You wrong me, Dale,” the other answered, gently. “I have no 
ca. I am as good a soldier—perhaps better than I was; and I 

now the true soldier accepts the turn of battle. God knows there is 
no bitterness in my heart for those who fought for what they believed 
the right! I honor them all,—love, as well as ever, those I loved 
before.” 

“ And can you a we respect you less, who took up arms be- 


lievin were right ?” 

% t te Latour answered, frankly. “You could not: Had I 
dreamed that, would I have risked this dress, however I had yearned 
to take your hand before I sailed? No, no! Politicians can break up 
governments, Dale, but not friendships like ours.” 
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“Then why leave your country ?” 
in the Creole turned away his face, though he held firmly the 
hand in his. 

“T have no country now,” he answered, slowly. “It is not your 
fault; but the iron heel grinds upon us all. God alone knows when it 
may be lifted—what may be left, when it shall be! Ah, Dale, you 
roa the German’s poem, ‘ None but the freeman hath a father- 

nD 

“You are the same old Adrien,” Dale answered, '_— 
“gentle as a woman in your loves, obstinate as a in going 
your own way. But what of your life, all these years?” 

Then, on the bench in the old Spanish garden, under the oranges 
whose perfume struggled with the sweet-olive for the mastery, each told 
his story of danger bo And as they talked, heedless of time, the 
moon rose, bright as daylight, and frolic songs of maskers were borne to 
them on the soft night-wind. At length, after a pause, Dale Everett 
laid his hand on his friend’s shoulder, his voice softening as he asked,— 

“ And, in all these years, have you never loved again?” 

Latour sprung to his feet, took a rapid turn under the trees, then 
turned and stopped in the deep shadow. 

“ Loved again?” he repeated, scoffingly. “Why, man, a dozen 
times! I have sworn the lips that were nearest were the lips that were 
dearest! I have cast off the black eyes, only to tire of the blue——” 

“Stop! ‘You are not speaking honestly.” Everett’s voice was cold 
and stern. “TI still believe the brother of my boyhood a true man; 
and such do not forget lightly.” 

There was a long pause. Thought was so busy in the brain of each 
that it peopled the silence with memoried shapes too fast to admit of 
words. Everett spoke first,—hurriedly, as though the words cost him 
an effort and he would be rid of them: ; 

“ Adrien, Beverly Mason died five years ago,—a singular death, on 
the anniversary of his wedding-day, almost to the hour. He was found 
in his chair, a candle lighted on the desk by his side, and a charred 
paper on the salver by it. Heart-trouble, the doctors said.” The si- 
ence was unbroken ; and he went on slowly: “One tiny scrap only of 
that paper was unconsumed ; and, Adrien, that scrap bore your name!” 

he Creole still stood silent, but his thin lips closed tighter under 
his moustache, and the haggard look on his dark face sorted but ill with 
the mountebank garb. At last he spoke, calmly, but with great effort : 

“ Dale, if you care for my peace, if you value our friendship, never 
speak of this again. That woman’s name has been blotted from my 
brain since the night she sold herself! It shall never cross my lips 
again, so help me ” 

ta raised his hand in the moonlight, as Everett turned away and 
.cried,— 

“ How she sold herself, you have never dreamed !” 

Then silence again fell between them. Adrien’s face was dark and 
set. Over Dale Everett's, emotions played and flickered like clouds 
across the moon’s, tempering, not hiding, the great light of pity that 
shone out upon his friend, as he thought,— 
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“Dare I tell him—now ?” 
At length Latour turned and asked, not in raillery, but in 


1D — 
“ And—you ?” 

“T have and do,” Dale answered. “ No, do not start: I am not 
married. But one woman is far more to me than wife could ever be! 
I am true to her as though the sacrament had made us one, my highest 
happiness to make her the pride, the envy, of all other women !” 

“You!” The Creole stared at his friend. “You waste your life 
for a woman !” 

“No, not waste it,” Everett answered, gently. ‘ But I do all this 

for love!” 

There was silence once more. Busy thought in Everett’s brain 
was again shadowing the face he raised to the moonlight. Latour kept 
his bent, in the shadow of the orange-tree. 

Suddenly Dale started up, muttering to himself, “There is one way 
only!” Then he turned to Latour. “ Wait!” he said, quickly. “ You 
shall see my excuse !” 

Hastily drawing the domino over his uniform, the Federal general 
passed. into the street. And as he went on rapidly, he repeated,— 

“ Even that may fail; but it is the only hope.” 

Left alone, Latour the garden, laughing bitterly to himself. 

“He, too! Dale Everett the plaything ofa woman!” he thought 
aloud. “ And bled so, too! Well, we are all fools for them, each in 
his own way! I am hard enough, bitter enough, God knows! yet I 
can never part with this.” . 

He thrust his hand into his mountebank’s jacket and drew from 
his breast a woman’s glove, white once, and delicate, but soiled and 
worn now. Dropping heavily upon the bench, he looked upon the 

love long and rah The hard glint faded out of his eyes; the 
tter nature lit them softly as he murmured,— 

“Six years ago I stole this from her wedding! Six such years! 
And through toil and d and death this toy has lain on my heart! 
Even now it wipes out all between and carries me back to the cottage on 
the river,—before she lied at the altar and I lied when I cursed her!” 

The proud head drooped in deep and motionless revery, the little 
glove still held in the battle-browned but delicate hand. 

So deep was the man’s thought that he heard nothing of an opening 
door on the gallery behind him, of a woman’s step upon the walk, or 
the rustling of her train on the fallen orange-leaves, He did not even 
hear her laugh, so low and musical it almost seemed to melt into moon- 
light, as she ed him, around the tree against which he leaned. 

Developed in the fullest splendor of womanhood, she was still lithe 
and ul enough for girlhood, the perfect neck and rounded arms 
glittering with diamonds, and the whole toilet-—a Pompadour costume— 
combining equally costliness and taste. A satin half-mask, with lace 
fall, hid the face; but through it two bright eyes curiously at 
the dress of the figure before her, half hidden in the shadow. Then 
she advanced on tiptoe, saying to herself,—- 

“So this is ti excuse for delay! I must be hours late at 
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the balls, while he plays mountebank among the people. Ds done, 
Monsieur Pierrot !” : 

She spoke the last words aloud, and again laughed softly-; but 
Adrien Latour did not look up. He started vaguely, as though the 
laugh were an echo of his own memories, now far away by the fast- 
rolling river of the North. 

She laughed oa softly behind her mask. “Come, Dale,” she 
said, “ give me credit, and I’ll offer two pennies for the thoughts—— 
Meroiful heaven !” 

The rich satin draperies crumpled back against the tree, and the 
little hands clinched tightly over the heaving bust. For, at the first 
words he heard, the Creole had stooped forward, thrust the soiled glove 
into his breast, and then turned full to the speaker. Now he looked 
with half-sorrowful, half-curious air upon the startled and palpitating 
form before him. 

“So this is Dale’s expensive toy !” he muttered. ‘“ Truly he pays 
well for it in silks and diamonds! Confound the jade! I’m sorry she 
caught me mooning, though. I wonder if she saw.” 

n a husky voice, forced out of her in half-gasps, the woman 
answered his thought in two words : 

“That glove !’ 

Hardly recking to what manner of woman he spoke, and more in 
mockery of himself than of her, Latour replied,— 

“The glove? Oh, that is only a souvenir of one man’s idiocy, of 
one woman’s sin, long years ago.” 

“Where?” The woman’s voice was lower than before. 

“Where you have never been, pretty Creole,” he answered, all the 
lightness in the words, none in the voice. “On the cold banks of a 
Noten river, where one woman’s one act killed the future of two 
men, and her own honor as well !” ; 

A quick gesture tore away the satin mask, and Bennie Standish 
raised her head haughtily to the speaker. There was small reminder 
of the pert girl of the past in that proud pose of head and stern com- 
pression of lip ; and the man, never changing his first attitude of easy 
grace, gazed at her with a dumb horror freezing in his eyes. 

Then out of that face fell every drop of blood, aren it blanched 
and sallow. But its lines grew hard, and the bloodless lips set in a 
straight, cruel line. Still he moved no muscle; only the eyes dilated 
and glowed, under the black brows, with evil fire. 

ually motionless was the woman ; but she regarded him half in 
sorrow, half in anger. When at last she spoke, the voice had only 
coldness in it,—neither menace nor entreaty : 

“ Adrien Latour, the last time you saw that woman, it was to 
a? her. Do not let six years’ malice prompt you now to slander 

er 

“Slander—you! How cowd I?” 

There was infinity of scorn in the man’s tone, but, even through 
that, struggled surprise. 

Bennie Standish advanced one step towards him. 

“Those days were so long ago,” she said, more gently. “ Even 


4 
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then you never dreamed all I suffered. Since, we both have suffered 
more. Let us forgive, at least, even if neither can forget.” ~ 

She held out the dainty, diamond-covered hand. He seemed not 
to see it; yet the flash of the moonlight on the stones made him 
shudder. 

“ Oh, God !” he groaned, in bitterness of soul, “ this cursed war has 
= over our country like a blight! It has dried up the springs of 

onor in men, poisoned the founts of purity in women !” 

Then, as though in mockery of the strong man’s agony, a snatch 
of merry song, with glad refrain of laughter, broke on the night-air, 
floating to those two under the orange-trees. 

If Latour heard it, his face underwent no change. But a flood of 
pitying. memories swept over the woman’s, leaving it very gentle, as 
she said,— 

“Have time and memory made you only more bitter?” 

“Bitter? I am scarcely just!” he said, in a dry, hard voice, more 
to himself than in reply to her. For a second he looked full in her 
eyes, his own glinting with cruel, steely glitter. Through set teeth, 
with effort to speak calmly, he added,— 

“That day I told you that you sold yourself. It was only your 
body then ; now it is body and soul !” 

For some seconds the woman stared at him in dumb wonderment. 
Suddenly she recoiled as if he had struck her with his fist, surprise, 
horror, and contempt sweeping over her face. She dropped her eyes, 
but held out her hands to him, entreating piteously : 

“ Adrien, you must hear——” 

He broke in almost brutally. 

“Go! Go at once!” he cried, hoarsely, “or you will force me to do 
what I never feared before,—insult a woman !” 

: Ha was no mistaking the tone, even had the mere words been 
ess plain. 

nstantly her face changed. The hard, proud look rose: to it, and 
set there. Without another glance at him, Adrien Latour’s old love 
turned her back upon him, and, drawing her rich laces about her, 
passed under the orange-trees out of his sight. 

And again the mocking maskers’ chorus, ringing out upon the 
night, was borne, meaningless, yet jarring, to his stunned sense. 

For a full minute he stood, still as though carven stone. Then, as 


he dropped upon the seat, the proud head was buried in his hands, 
with the wrung cry,— 

“Fallen! and through him !” 

For minutes, that might have been hours for aught he knew, the 
still moonlight flooded the motionless figure. 

Then the street gate ape ig and Dale Everett, followed by 


his two aides, re-entered the en, Passing straight to Latour, he 
dropped his hand upon his shoulder, as he began : 

“T just missed her. Arnold says she——” 

At the touch, the Creole had sprung to his feet, his face full in the 
moonlight. Something in that face cut off speech, as a thunder-clap 
might. It was marble calm; but the set lips and the ugly gleam in 
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- the eyes there was- no mistaking. The cold steel ring in the voice 
nullified the excess of courtly polish in manner, as Latour said,— 

“Pardon! but you have been at too much pains to amuse me. 
And, truly, your new Carnival does show strange sights ?” 

“ What do you mean?” Dale asked, wondering. 

‘“‘Tt unmasks characters, while it masks faces,” the other went. on, 
coldly. “It teaches that in your service, General Everett, a man may 
rise to his brigade and yet be a——-scoundrel !” 

The quietly-whis word fell so distinct and clear that Everett 
recoiled as though it had stung him. 

“ You say—that!” he exclaimed, in surprise almost breathless. 

The Creole drew one step nearer. An ugly smile twisted his lips, 
that scarcely moved, as he whispered,— 

“You shall fight me!—here!—now! I have used one word ; do 
not force me to use another,—coward !” 

For a single instant Everett’s right hand clinched, his arm half 
raised, as his brow grew black and knotted. The next, the arm fell, 
the hand unclosed ; but the teeth were clinched hard through which he 
forced the words,— 

“Had another spoken either word, I had stretched him there! 
From the brother of my boyhood I must better understand——” 

“Do you understand——that ?” n 

With the quickness of-light, Adrien had drawn the torn glove from 
his breast and passed it sharply over the other’s face. But, vivid as 
was the motion, Dale had seized his wrist in a grip of steel, and held 
it motionless. 

While one might count five seconds, no sound, no movement, was 
made. - Then Everett softly loosened his grasp and dropped his hands. 
aa face bore no trace of anger, his voice only a solemn pity, as he 
said,— 

“Adrien Latour, you have put blood between us. Why, God 
alone can tell. May He pardon you in your madness !” 

Dale Everett had no bigotry. As a soldier, he used the soldier’s 
weapon ; and, if he condemned, he followed the tenet of the school he 
was reared in. Five minutes sufficed for preparation. Neither the 
general’s humor nor his rank brooked question. The two aides acted 
as seconds ; their sabres went into the opponents’ hands, 

“Captain Arnold, you will act for General Latour,” Dale had said, 
as calmly as if he gave the aide an order to form parade.. “ We prefer 
this matter kept absolutely private. Should I chance to be hurt, re- 
member, General Latour is to be passed by you, masked, by all senti- 
nels. We are ready.” 

While he spoke, Everett had thrown off his uniform coat and vest 
and cast his hat on the ground. Baring his arm above the elbow, he 
took his sabre from the young captain and stood still. 

Latour tore off his mountebank’s jacket, stripped the sleeve of his 
ron any from a brown, sinewy arm, and took his sword from 

rnold. 
-_ Then, in the calm moonlight sifted through the oranges, the friends 
of boyhood looked into each other’s eyes as men look when they kill. 
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The even skill, that years had been the wonder of West Point, 


was now to have its deadly test. The sabres crossed, shivered the . — 


moonlight into silvery spray, from feint and thrust and parry. And 
the giddy song of the maskers, nearer and more gay, swelled in the 
chorus of a wild scream, as Bennie Standish flew from the distant 
shadows towards the combatants. 

At the same instant, Everett’s sabre—made by contract for other 
work than this—shivered at the hilt, flying ten saway. . 

Before the fragment touched the ground, the Creole had stepped 
back one pace and grounded his point, just as the terrified woman fell 
between them in a dead faint. 

For an instant, Latour stood like a statue. Then he said to Cap- 
tain Arnold,— 

“The general does not demand another sword. His life is his. 
Please say to your commander, captain, that if he desire to have the 
rebel arrested he must do so before the dawn. For your service to me, 
thanks !” 

Dale answered nothing,—seemed to hear nothing. He was bend- 
ing over the prostrate woman, as tenderly as though no deadly combat 
had ever known him. 

With a courteous salute to the young captains, Adrien Latour put 
“ his hideous mask and passed from the garden into the shadows of 

e street. ‘ 





PART III.—UNDER SHADOW OF THE SPHINX. 





CHAPTER I. 
OLD FRIENDS IN NEW PLACES. 


OnE of those delicious December afternoons, only dreamed of else- 
where, but common under Egyptian skies, was settling down over Cairo. 

Warm, soft, and hazy as the “Indian summer” of America, the 
day was dropping half reluctant into the lap of night. The red globe 
of the sun hung low over the distant desert across the Nile, its ever- 
shifting sand-waves motionless now, under the light breeze, and the 
refreshing moisture of night beginning already to creep into the air. 

Far to the southward showed the dimming line of the Mokattam 
Hills, while away towards sunset rose the tall cones of the Pyramids, 
the Sphinx a grave and silent sentinel thrown forward in advance. 
Between them and the city the immemorial Nile sent her current racing 
to the sea, low now and curving like a silver serpent between retreatin, 
banks fringed with tall-topped palm-trees and dotted with splendid 


aces. 

Within the city, sights and sounds began to make themselves 
known which ever shun the day in this strange land; for day is dull 
and still in Egypt to all save those unfortunates whom need and toil 
call into activity, and there, by the fiat of climate, only night lives, 
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Central in El-Kehirah, the victorious city, is that groved 
public park, covering several acres and known as the ich, An- 
cient—for what is young in this land which makes Antiquity herself 
look new?—and unique, too, is this common _breathing-place of all the 
mixed races, combining the gayety of the Bois de Boulogne with the 
chaffering of the Bowery. “About this great, open park group the 
principal hotels and many residences of the better class of European 
. population, occasional palaces rearing their lofty domes among them. 

Over one of these last, at the gate-way of which an armed soldier 
walked his post, in place of the usual , or porter, floated the 
crescent aa of the Sublime Porte; for the semi-sovereignty of Feypt, 
under the firman granting its powers, is permitted no separate flag. In 
its spacious court-yard and garden was stabling- and grooming-space for 
a cavalry detachment, the lower range of rooms being used for offices 
and barracks. 

In the main apartment above, stretched upon a divan and enjoying 
the long, deep whiffs from his nargileh, reclined an officer of the army 
of the Rhedive Ismail Pacha; for that luxurious grandson of a war- 
rior grandsire—Mehemet Ali, “the Lion of Islam”’—now held the 
reins of a government almost independent of Stamboul. This soldier’s 
lithe but powerful frame was half hidden in the full folds of pajamas 
of India silk; but the languid pose and femininity of dress were nega- 
tived by the clear, strong lines of a face out of which flashed black 
eyes restless and defiant even in his revery. The thick, short black 
hair, touched with white about the temples, proclaimed him a Chris- 
tian, spite of the red fez lying near upon the cushion; and the features 
were those of a Frank, though their swarthy olive denied his being 
Ingleexe. 

viele an old acquaintance might have needed a second glance to 
ize in Latcar Dey the Creole youth so famed for manly prowess 
at West Point a decade gone. Yet Time had set no special pressure 
of his signet on him, spite of the light snow round his brow and the 
stray white threads marking the drooping moustache. The change was 
that nameless something which indurates characteristics, impressing 
the inner upon the outer man,—that something which whispers, even 
through casual expression and movement, that the man has lived. 

His head resting on hands locked behind it, Adrien Latour gazed 
through the western casement long and without motion, but his eyes— 
in which the light flickered, glowed, and died in turn—held little of 
the level landscape there. 

But, whatever his eyes saw, they came back promptly as the cur- 
tain, ever replacing doors in Eastern houses, was alenk, and the tall, 
lank form of an orderly entered, saluted, and stood at “ Attention !” 
like a statue. The man was a Syrian, gaunt as a greyhound, and as 
deep-chested; and his eyes and position, as he waited, would have 
challenged score from the keenest judge of competitive drill. For four 
years had given the Creole soldier time to bring the Egyptian cavalry 
arm into discipline equal to its former efficiency ; and, nothing of a 


martinet, he had yet taught his troop-commanders that the faults of 
subalterns and men would be visited on them. 
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The even skill, that years had been the wonder of West Point, 


was now to have its deadly test. The sabres crossed, shivered the . 


moonlight into silvery spray, from feint and thrust and parry. And 
the giddy song of the maskers, nearer and more gay, swelled in the 
chorus of a wild scream, as Bennie Standish flew from the distant 
shadows towards the combatants. 

At the same instant, Everett’s sabre—made by contract for other 
work than this—shivered at the hilt, flying ten saway. . 

Before the fragment touched the ground, the Creole had stepped 
back one pace and grounded his point, just as the terrified woman fell 
between them in a dead faint. 

For an instant, Latour stood like a statue. Then he said to Cap- 
tain Arnold,— 

“The general does not demand another sword. His life is his. 
Please say to your commander, captain, that if he desire to have the 
rebel arrested he must do so before the dawn. For your service to me, 
thanks !” 

Dale answered nothing,—seemed to hear nothing. He was bend- 
ing over the prostrate woman, as tenderly as though no deadly combat 
had ever known him. 

With a courteous salute to the young captains, Adrien Latour put 
- his hideous mask and passed from the garden into the shadows of 

e street. ; 





PART III.—UNDER SHADOW OF THE SPHINX. 





CHAPTER I. 
OLD FRIENDS IN NEW PLACES. 


ONE of those delicious December afternoons, only dreamed of else- 
where, but common under Egyptian skies, was settling down over Cairo. 

Warm, soft, and hazy as the “Indian summer” of America, the 
day was dropping half reluctant into the lap of night. The red globe 
of the sun hung low over the distant desert across the Nile, its ever- 
shifting sand-waves motionless now, under the light breeze, and the 
refreshing moisture of night beginning already to creep into the air. 

Far to the southward showed the dimming line of the Mokattam 
Hills, while away towards sunset rose the tall cones of the Pyramids, 
the Sphinx a grave and silent sentinel thrown forward in advance. 
Between them and the city the immemorial Nile sent her current racing 
to the sea, low now and curving like a silver serpent between retreatin 
banks fringed with tall-topped palm-trees and dotted with splendi 


aces. 

Within the city, sights and sounds began to make themselves 
known which ever shun the day in this strange land; for day is dull 
and still in Egypt to all save those unfortunates whom need and toil 
call into activity, and there, by the fiat of climate, only night lives, 
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Central in El-Kehirah, the victorious city, is that groved 
public park, covering several acres and known as the Ezbekieh. An- 
cient—for what is young in this land which makes Antiquity herself 
look new?—and unique, too, is this common _breathing-place of all the 
mixed races, combining the gayety of the Bois de Boulogne with the 
chaffering of the Bowery. “About this ~~ open park group the 
principal hotels and many residences of the better class of European 
. population, occasional palaces rearing their lofty domes among them. 

Over one of these last, at the gate-way of which an armed soldier 
walked his post, in place of the usual , or porter, floated the 
crescent of the Sublime Porte; for the semi-sovereignty of Egypt, 
under the firman granting its powers, is permitted no separate flag. ‘ 
its spacious court-yard and garden was stabling- and grooming-space for 
a cavalry detachment, the lower range of rooms being used for offices 
and barracks. 

In the main apartment above, stretched upon a divan and enjoying 
the long, deep whiffs from his nargileh, reclined an officer of the army 
of the Khedive Ismail Pacha; for that luxurious grandson of a war- 
rior grandsire—Mehemet Ali, “the Lion of Islam”—now held the 
reins of a government almost independent of Stamboul. This soldier’s 
lithe but powerful frame was half hidden in the full folds of pajamas 
of India silk; but the languid pose and femininity of dress were nega- 
tived by the clear, strong lines of a face out of which flashed black 
eyes restless and defiant even in his revery. The thick, short black 
hair, touched with white about the temples, proclaimed him a Chris- 
tian, spite of the red fez lying near upon the cushion; and the features 
were those of a Frank, though their swarthy olive denied his being 
Ingleeze. 

 Bven an old acquaintance might have needed a second glance to 
ize in Latour Bey the Creole youth so famed for manly prowess 
at West Point a decade gone. Yet Time had set no special pressure 
of his signet on him, spite of the light snow round his brow and the 
stray white threads marking the drooping moustache. The change was 
that nameless something which indurates characteristics, impressing 
the inner upon the outer man,—that something which whispers, even 
through casual expression and movement, that the man has lived. 

His head resting on hands locked behind it, Adrien Latour gazed 
through the western casement long and without motion, but his eyes— 
in which the light flickered, glowed, and died in turn—held little of 
the level landscape there. 

But, whatever his eyes saw, they came back promptly as the cur- 
tain, ever replacing doors in Eastern houses, was raised, and the tall, 
lank form of an orderly entered, saluted, and stood at “ Attention !’’ 
like a statue. The man was a Syrian, gaunt as a greyhound, and as 
deep-chested; and his eyes and position, as he waited, would have 
challenged score from the keenest judge of competitive drill. For four 
years had given the Creole soldier time to bring the Egyptian cavalry 
arm into discipline equal to its former efficiency ; and, nothing of a 
martinet, he had yet taught his troop-commanders that the faults of 
subalterns and men would be visited on them. 
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On leaving home—forever, as he thought—Latour had been among 
the first Confederate officers to accept the offer of service made by 
Ismail soon after his succession to his uncle, Said Pacha, in 1864. His 
keen soldiership and strong personal traits had early made him a 
favorite with the vacillatin Vanctoy; who, by taste and education more 
a Frenchman than a Turk, ever had a weakness for the Frangt, not 
pleasing to his people. But Latour’s good work in the council and the 
field had proved the wisdom of his choice for the high rank of colonel; 
and the campaigns in Abyssinia earned the brevet of Bey, the Khedive 
not being permitted, under the firman, to give the rank of general. 

“Well, orderly ?” the colonel said, in Arabic. 

The man sepped forward, and presented a letter in long official 
envelope. The only thing about it un-English was the Turkish signet 
in a great splay of black wax. It was very brief,—stating from the 
Minister of War, the court being then at Alexandria, that British 
visitors of great consideration and largely interested in the Suez Canal 
would at once visit the capital, and that his Highness desired every 
courtesy shown them by the ranking officer then at Cairo. 

“ Peki! Oa!” he said to the orderly, in Arabic, the man saluting, 
making the right-about, and disappearing like an automaton. 

“More of these cursed English !” Latour added to himself, in French, 
as he rose and strode about the room. “More boredom with titled don- 
keys, all whiskers and eye-glass, and frowsy old red-faced dowagers! 
Nom du diable! why cannot his Highness keep them within the light of 
his own face! It is bad enough to command his black soldiers and 
train his infidel officers! Not much better than if I had taken the 
oath and applied for a nigger regiment! But this bear-leading for 
John Bull is worse! I’d racher, ten to one, have the Sheik Abou-Ali 
refuse to pay the tribute and be sent to squeeze it out of his black hide. 
Ah! Ahmed’s escort back? Perhaps I may!” " 

With a smile at his own warmth over a trifle, the Creole changed 
his mood, walking calmly to the window that overlooked the court 
below. The clatter of hoofs and challenge of the guard had died 
away; and he saw a handsome young officer dismount, give an order 
. to his sergeant, and, as the troopers of the escort rode off, disappear 
under the portal. The next instant, preceded by the orderly, he en- 
tered the chamber and saluted. 

“Well, captain,” Latour queried, in French, “what did the sheik 
answer ?” . 

“ Literally nothing, colonel,” the other answered, in the same tongue. 
“We smoked many pipes and drank much vile coffee, under his tents 
at Minieh ; and we also paid many compliments. Sheik Abou-Ali 
spoke most loyally of his Highness; but [ could only induce him to 
promise to send a trusted messenger of his own to Cairo with a letter 
regarding the tribute.” 

Captain Ahmed Mustafa was a High Turk of influential family, 
young, talented, and soldierly. One of the young Egyptians sent to 
Europe by Said Pacha for education, his tastes were "Parisian rather 


than Oriental. He was Latour’s adjutant, and more nearly his friend 
than any native officer. 
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“ But you know these Arabs, colonel,” Ahmed added. “ From-our 
conference, I have no idea that the sheik will pay the tribute.” 

= we sn doubtless - sent to bring it,” Latour ae 
“Tt wi a pleasant change from garrison routine, captain. But you 
have had a hard ride, and need food and rest.” 

As the younger soldier saluted, about to turn away, the sharp note 
of the bugle out clear in stable-call, floating fainter from across the 
river at the nm barracks. 

“‘ By the way, captain,” Latour added, “ order the officer in charge 
of evening stables to report the number and condition of the extra 
mounts. His Highness sends a fresh squadron of beef-eaters to be 
furnished with horses. That is all.” 

As the other disappeared, Latour clapped his hands to summon his: 
Arab servant, soon donning his brilliant, gold-encrusted uniform of ‘the 
staff. For Ismail Pacha delighted to lead his officers with more gold 
and color than most of them could carry gracefully. 

Scarcely was the military toilet complete, when the clang of the 
sentry’s musket sounded from the court, followed by his call for the 
sergeant of the guard. Almost immediately heavy feet hurried up the 
stairs, and the orderly appeared, almost brushed aside by the close-fol- 
lowing visitor. He was a burly six-footer, red-faced, and with _ 
flowing yellow whiskers. A huge veil turbaned his linen helmet, an 
black straps crossed and recrossed the broad chest, that seemed strug- 
gling to escape from his wax-fitting cut-away of dingy plaid tweed. 

“ Delighted, my dear boy! delighted, really!” he cried, heartily. 
“ Didn’t have an idea, you know, till they told me at the Hétel d’Orient. 
Knew you were in Egypt, my dear Latour, but hadn’t guessed our good 
pro fa *pon honor! Lady Martindale will be delighted, as I 
am, really ! 

ow started forward and grasped Lord Martindale’s hand 
warmly, 

“T am equally charmed,” he said, cordially. “ How this does bring 
back old times! Why, I was a cadet, my lord, the last time we met, 
And Lady Martindale is with you? A double pleasure.” 

Throwing himself on a divan, the Englishman ran on about the 
boredom of travel, Lady Edith’s insatiable desire for change, his interest 
in Suez Canal matters, and the extreme courtesy of the Khedive Ismail. 
Meanwhile, he drank all the coffee and smoked all the pipes steadily 
provided by the diligent chibouque-ghi of the host. , 

Latour listened courteously with his ears, but not with his brain. 
That was filled with confusion of memories conjured up by this sudden 
visit. He heard the rush of the Hudson, as he walked round “ Flirta- 
tion,” the swirl of the riding-school, and the “sound off” of the band 
at dress-parade. But the voice that spoke softly to him, the eyes that 
looked approval from the gallery, the ae that waved “Aw revoir!” 
from the plain, were not another’s, but those of Edith Van der Huysen ! 

That rich, dark face, with its mobile features, those sensitive lips, 
parting in rare smiles over perfect teeth, those marvellous eyes, that: 

eepened from brown to black as they looked into his,—all seemed things 
of yesterday. 
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For, in the four past years, active work in new scenes and abeolute 
severance from anything American had greatly changed the Creole. 
Living absolutely in the present, careless of the future, and a. of 
the past, the influences of climate and surrounding had told uncon- 
sciously upon him, and, if not actually a fatalist in theory, he took 
quite kindly to the practice. 

On the rare occasions now that Benny Standish came into his mind, 
he thought of her as one long dead ; and, standing before her grave, he 
saw the magnificent sin he had beheld shami: e i moonlight, in 
that orange-garden at New Orleans! And pelaally abit had banished 
both visitations altogether. 

Time, the consoler, had done his work fairly well; and Latour had 
either forgotten the old wound, or had ceased to feel it pain him. 

One’s tastes change ever with the years; and a decade of them, in 
war, travel, and hard work, had had their effect in casting into oblivion 
the early episodes of Latour’s life. And now, if these came up as a mist, 
shutting out the burly Briton from his sight, the voice that sounded 
through it was the low, thrilling contralto of Edith Van der Huysen, 
and the eyes that emphasized the voice were those deep, luminous ones 
he had looked into, without understanding, so many an hour of his 
“ encampment year.” 

But suddenly, returning t from his lightning backward trip 
to the Hudson, Latour heard the Englishman saying,— 

“So I told her I’d beat up your quarters myself, sans fagon, and 
bring you over to dine, you know. No duty, I hope?” 

“ None, fortunately,” Latour replied, quickly. “Only one order to 
scribble, and I am yours.” , 

He took up a tablet and wrote hastily, in French,— 


“Captain,—Countermand request for report on extra mounts. 
Horses will not be needed. Latour-BEy, Colonel.” 


He clapped his hands. “This to Captain Ahmed Mustafa,” he 
said, in Arabic; then, turning to Lord Martindale, he added,— 

“ Now, my lord, I am yours.” And, as the burly form of the other 
preceded him under the portiare, he muttered to himself,— 

‘What echo to my revery! Is it—kismet ?” 





CHAPTER II. 
THE RIDDLE OF THE AGES. 


More than a week had. passed since the sudden advent of the 
Martindales at Cairo, each day of it filled with that unique sight-seeing 
possible only in the land of the Pharaohs. They were already familiar 
with the suburbs of Boulak and Musr el-Aatik,— the old musr, or 
capital,—and expeditions had been made to all points of interest farther 
. , always on ope wmiente oe or Edith — a are 

orsewoman ; e y particular cavalry inspector had promptly 
placed the choice of his stables at their disposition. One exceptionhe. 
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made, in disfavor of Lord Martindale’s man, a bulky cockney who 
rode fourteen stone ten, and so badly at that as to handicap his horse 
twenty additional. So Harris was relegated to the heaviest’ brute 
in all the regimental stud. 

Edith had grown more intimate with the face of the Nile than she 
was with the dirtier one of the Thames. She had several times crossed 
its bend to visit Gizeh, in the long, flat ferry-boats propelled by strong, 
yellow arms at the sweeps when wind failed the great, yellow lateen 
sails, She had picnicked amid the ruins of old Memphis, and in a light 
caique had inspected the gleaming marbles of Rhoda Island and its 
rugged Nilometer, that index finger of eldest ee hy. - 

he American peeress had stood in the po of the temple of 
Karnak, remnant of that so gigantic as to numb imagination, 
overlooking the Nile as it divides the ruins of Luxor on the one 
and the Memnonium on the other. But the Vocal Memnon at sunrise 
had remained as stubbornly silent as a spoiled child at the family 
bench-show. 

The English party had religiously clambered over the chin-high 
base tiers of the Great Pyramid, climbing its two hundred and three 
steps, before lunch-time, and daring the passage to the “ king’s chamber,” 
when fortified by bitter beer to resist its mingled stuffiness of 
potted Rameses and living Arab guide. And here, as in many other 
rambles, a valuable adjunct to the party was the mr ge physician, Sir 

Arnyffe, a long resident in Cairo, whose skill had won the con- 


Roger 
fidence of the Khedive beyond that of any native hakeem, and whom 


the foreign colony quite idolized. 

One whole morning was devoted to the Sphinx, the party leaving 

the hotel early and being in capital spirits to “make a day of it.” Sir 

r had given much valuable information about the grand colossus 
of Gizeh, hewn ro from the solid spar rock, some hundred paces 
eastward of the second Pyramid. He had watched the investigations 
of all explorations, and had taken part in the excavations at the front, 
to which the party had descended. Edith seemed deeply impressed 
with the giant proportions of the statue,—looking waar as they stood 
between the fore-paws of masonry which make its total length some 
a and seventy-two feet, the great head rearing fifty-six feet over 

em. 

“ How majestic she looks !” she exclaimed, with a half-sigh. 

- So you insist on the female theory?” Sir Roger asked, with a 
smile, 

“Certainly I do,” she answered, earnestly. “I am sure she is the 
embodiment of the earliest legend of the name,—of the wickedness of 
woman and her punishment.’ 

‘Qh, very well,” the old surgeon laughed back. “Then we'll dis- 
miss the broken-beard theory, or change it into the bow of her lady-. 
ship’s night-cap. It is useless to argue with one woman about her 
views of another,—especially when one is thirsty.” And he moved 
off to where Lord Martindale stood, with his back to them and the 
statue, deep in contemplation of the immediate present as represented 
by the Bass’s ale and potted meats Harris was carefully transferring 

Vou. XLIV.—84 
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from a’hamper to the slab that perhaps held down the ashes of a long- 


dead king. 

rire calm the grand face is, though seamed by ages!” the 
woman added. “She looks as though her memories of the past cannot 
be broken by the littleness of the present. And such a present !” 

The tone of the last words made Latour’s glance follow hers, 
towards Lord Martindale. Then it sought her eyes, to find in them 
a restless contempt, seen once or twice before, but always dismissed as 
figment of his own imagination. But as her eyes met his the light in 
them grew softer, and again she raised them to the towering head 
above them. 

“ And those deep lines may mean either suffering or thought,” she 
added. 

probably mean age, in part,” Latour answered, smiling. 
“ But in larger part they mean that your adopted countrymen are only 
Vandals, in plaid cut-aways, who have despoiled her majesty’s counte- 
nance for souvenirs, before excavation spared it. And in part, too, the 
sears are blows from a of _ ree re os of ro 
rim in the pure simplicity of their faith, revile those ima 
symbols of materiality which Their cousins of Rome and Oxford and 

industan bow down before. They show their contempt by blows, 
as well as words; though I grieve to dispel your more poetic view.” 

“Then all the grander that calm upon the face which insult even 
cannot break !” 

The exclamation had more the resonance of a thought inborn than 
the sound of casual criticism; and again Latour saw the dark face 
turned from the Sphinx towards the men about the lunch. ‘ 

“This Sphinx has always been to me the most interesting of all 
the monuments,” he said, turning again. “ Whether king, or queen, or 
god, the diverse theories leave me understanding her origin and pur- 

less than any of them. She puzzles me, even as she seems to 
ued puzzled the ancients.” 

‘“‘ Naturally. She is a woman of stone,” Edith answered. ‘ Even 
woman of flesh has been the riddle of the ages !” 

“ Perhaps,” he answered. “ And this statue is typical. The tablets 
in her breast may symbolize those illegible things every woman hides 
in her own bosom——” 

“And which are not comprehended even when shown to man,” 
she broke in, quickly. “ Yet, as shown in the statue here, those very 
mysteries may form her holiest chapel, in which her better self does 
sacrifice higher than was ever burned upon that altar in the lion’s 

ws.” 

“Then you would imply,” the man rejoined, quickly, “that the 
popular early myth of the Sphinx must have been woven by some 
woman,—that the death of him who guessed not her riddles was just 
punishment for his lack of comprehending that incomprehensible thing, 
a woman’s heart.” : 

His eyes were glowing upon her face; hers were far away beyond 
the desert sands. But the features softened, as did the low, rich voice 
that said,—he knew not whether to herself or him,— 
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“ And yet Cldipus came at last to her! It must be so ever, if 
CEdipus will only the test! °Tis his lack of courage, not her 
inscrutability, that leaves woman—be she stone or flesh—the riddle of 


the y” 

Then into the philosophy of the enigmaed past crushed the ruthless 
realism of the present. The cockney groom approached, and said,— 

“Would ye’ leddyship ’ave me pull the hale now?” 

And, waving his hand across the improvised table over the possi- 
ble Ptolemy, Lord Martindale’s voice rang cheerily,— 

“Come to luncheon. These bloaters are worth a dozen dead 
Pharaohs, you know.” 

Without reply, Edith moved towards the others. But Latour saw 
her lip curl strangely as her eyes rested upon her husband. The next 
moment they glanced into his, a strange, deep glow in them, as she 
almost whispered,— 

“You see, my Cdipus has not yet come!” 

That night they all visited the kieh ; and it was really within 
the walls off Cairo that the woman of the party found most to interest 
her. The palaces, the mosques, with their marvellous minarets, the 
bazaars, with their sleepy-seeming but shrewd traffic, all pleased her 
with their novelty. But it was the shifting kaleidoscope of face and 
dress and habit through which the Orientality of the most im- 
pressed her ; and night on the Ezbekieh always charmed her. 

And in fact, whether known to her or not, she was looking upon 
the fast-vanishing past, as its grasp upon the East was a loosening 


were already finding proof; and the Europeanization of pt, under 
the modernized rule of Said Pacha, and still more through the French 
instincts of Ismail, was already showing “the rule of Mehemet Ali 
the years which closed the record of an exclusively Eastern nation.” 
The modernizing improvements begun under Abbas Pacha, and ex- 
tended under Said, stretched towards the southeast, linking city and 
citadel ; but it was in the lower-lying district that the recklessly lavish 
hand of their successor reared his African Paris, of the Ismaliya 
quarter. Glittering and grand it surely is, as the diorama of King 
Solomon’s palaces cast upon the superstition of the Bedouins by the 
mi 


under the inexorable pressure of progress. For Lane’s fer words 


rage. 

Truly the Cairo dear to the artist and the poet is fast fading, like 
a mirage; the Cairo dear to the British tourist flourishes like a green 
oasis against the gray past. He who, with Hope’s Anastasius, “ 
there expecting if not an earthly at least an aquatic paradiee, finds filth 
and ruin on the outside and filth and misery within.” 

But none of this obtrudes itself upon the Ezbekieh, where Edith 
sat that night, Latour again beside her, as had grown to be a certainty 
now. Blasé as he was with sight-seeing, and more disgusted with the 
average English-speaking tourist, he now proved a most complaisant 
cicerone, never tiring in explanation, and each day suggesting some new 
jaunt for the one succeeding. 

And — good excuse he had; for no ordinary sight-seer had 
Lady Martindale approved herself. Her quick intelligence, extensive 
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reading, and ready wit he remembered as posing him often, in cadet 
days; and now, matured, they not only lightened the toilsome round 
of show-places, but even invested them with fresh motives for thought. 
Whether he recognized the glamour of this unwonted contact, he surely 
felt its charm; and, without analyzing, he yielded to it unquestion- 


ing. 
And now they sat alone, Lord Martindale and Sir Roger havin 
strolled off, deep in the Suez Canal affairs with a prominent British 
banker from Alexandria. 

About the beautiful park, with its tall, waving palm-trees, its aca- 
cias and shrubs, lush in growth and rich in hues, gathered groups as 
varied and as picturesque as the world can show. Greeks, Armenians, 
and Copts, differing in dress and port, mingled with grave, sedate 
Turks and stolid-faced Arabs, sinewy and bare of limb. Here and 
there, Jews in their Oriental garb moved quietly among Syrians and. 
native Fellaheen ; while stiffly-uniformed regulars of the Khedive’s 
army strolled around with picturesque Arnaouts, the white, full skirts, 
beneath their braided jackets, tightly bound by the sash ever orna- 
mented with the double rows of pistols. 

Nearer, around the principal café, the groups were European, yet 
varying in style and dress,—Italian, Greek, and French merchants’ 
families, dotted with occasional Americans, mostly of the nowveausr 
riches, and a goodly sprinkling of unmistakable English. And for the 
delectation of this group the garrison band performed at intervals the 
national airs of all nations. 

Over the whole scene babeled the hum of many voices, cut by the 
cries of the venders of refreshments, and by an occasional laugh, invari- 
ably coming from the forei — 

For your Oriental is thats, and seldom yields to merriment of any 
sort, a smile being unusual and a laugh considered indecorous. 

Lady Martindale had been silent longer than her wont. Suddenly 
she looked up at Latour and said,— 

“ Does not this carry you home?” 

“Scarcely,” he replied, with a laugh. ‘ Were I asked to name the 
spot I had seen most un-American, I should say the Ezbekieh.” 

“Not American, perhaps,” Edith answered, “but Oreole. Two 
years ago, Martindale and I were in New Orleans, at Carnival time; 
and of course we did the French Market. Only at the antipodes do 
extremes meet; and nowhere else than here have I seen such varied 

of men and women, such differing complexions, and so many- 
tongued a babble. These Fellahs and Nubians replace your negroes 
and mulattoes; the High Turks represent the dominant esthunttn 
controlling the government and the business; while these Copte and 
Egyptians are your Creoles, who never change, under any sky.” 

“You are a singular woman, Lady Edith,” the man answered, with 
the easy freedom of old friendship. “To what your sex usually lend 
their eyes, you give your ears and brains as well. I have ‘done’ the 
Ezbekieh with lords and ladies, with savants from nearly every remy | 
in Europe, and with many an American, and never before have 
heard such a suggestion.” 
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“ Familiarity, you know,” she said, with her rare smile. “ But this 
wonderful adopted mother of yours has recalled your natural one to me 
a dozen times ; though I never spoke of it before.” 

“There certainly is something in what you say,” Latour answered, 
falling into her mood. “The different quarters of Cairo, confining the 
differing nationalities, do suggest Frenchtown and the eastern district ; 
and the narrow streets, with their many windings and overhanging old 
houses, are somewhat like old New Orleans. Besides, the influence of 
change over old habit in both cities shows in the fresh and many-storied 
houses now common,—here in the Italian school, there in Yankee 
fashion. And perhaps,” he added, with another laugh, “the fast of the 
Ramadan and the performances of the Karaguis, or Turkish ‘ Punch,’ 
may symbolize our Pent and Mardi-Gras Carnival.” 

“ And yonder,” she said, seriously, the graceful arm sweeping 
towards the Nile, “is the antipodal first-cousin of your Mississippi.” 

“ By Jove! Lady Edith,” Latour cried, “I believe you are making 
notes for your book upon Egypt. But there is strong analogy between 
the rivers. The same sloping country receding from the low banks, 
the same sluggish winter current, swelling from upper tributaries into 
summer inundation, the same forking into a delta below, and similar 
alluvial deposit, borrowed from millions of acres above. Only, note a 
difference,” he added, more lightly. ‘“ With the Arab, nature’s benefi- 
cence is joyously hailed and utilized ; we Christians, at home, dam the 
mud—in both senses, forcing it to bar out commerce instead of enriching 
our fields.” 

“ Attempts to coerce nature are never fully successful,” the woman 
answered, looking dreamily at the others of their party. “T see proof 
every day, in England. There, it is a curious study to watch the results 
of transplanting buds from the American forcing-house into that social 
Garden of Eden, the British aristocracy.” 

“ Doubtless,” Latour answered, frankly. ‘“ But all our women are 
not fitted for that transplanting as you were.” 

“As I was!” There came the old-time darkening into the brown 
eyes raised to his, but behind it a something which he could not read. 
“As I was? Oh, how little men read us! How little we understand 
ourselves !” 

There was an awkward pause. Latour thought of a hundred things 
in the brief interval; but not one of them would do at all to answer 
her strange speech. Her eyes were fixed upon the ground. Without 
pepe: she said, rapidly, with suppressed vehemence,— 

“ My old friend, I can say truthfully that not only was I less fitted 
to find happiness in outward success than most other slaves of that 
hareem of convenance, but, had I then known myself at all, I should have 
starved before I became one of the Western odalisques !”” 

Latour stared at the beautiful woman by his side in much wonder- 
ment. Like lightning his memory reverted to that long summer, 
when they had wandered about “ Flirtation,” she already the thorough 
woman of society, he the gauche, untried cadet. How different, yet 
how little changed, she seemed now to his more perceptive eyes,—all 
the traits of her grand face toned, but not matured, by time, the always 
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lissome > etd developed into absolute perfection, without one suspicion 
of overfa ! 

Never before, even in the close intimacy of the renewed had 
the physical woman so attracted him as now, sitting under the — 
with the clinging folds of her rich gown suggesting those perfect lines, 
seen only in the taper feet peeping beneath it, the long, firm hands lying 
listless in her lap. ; 

Never before had the mental woman been so dazzlingly turned upon 
him as now. And there was suppressed sadness in her tone, spite of 
the bitter words,—a world of feeling growing in the eyes into which he 


looked. That nameless thrill of feminine contact—softer than the- 


mesmerist’s spell, more dangerous than the serpent-charm—drew about 
the man, closer and more resistless, 

There was nothing awkward in the silence now, yet it seemed un- 
bearable to him. He spoke—as men often do, so moved—at random : 

“T never dreamed you were sentimental !”” : 

“T never was sentimental,” she answered, slowly. ‘No; even 
when, once in my life, I knew that I——loved !” 

She raised her eyes full to his. They glowed in their black depths 
with something which might be the memory of a dead passion, might 
be its living and burning reality. But, as the eyes dropped quickly, 
the voice was unmoved in its rich music, that added,— 

‘“‘ Had I been sentimental, I had never been his——wife !” 

“ But——-you seem so happy together !” 

As his words sounded on his own ear, Latour felt he was flounder- 
ing, deeper than the cadet had ever done. 

“Seem? Society is evigeant, and we English”—she put bitter empha- 


sis upon the words—“are so different from the Egyptians. We hide. 


our skeletons. Besides, it would be a triumph for the stately and 
bloodless automatons, recognized by her gracious Majesty annually as 
the Martindale dowager peeresses, to suppose that I was unhappy.” 

“TI do not understand——” Latour began, abruptly; but she 
answered before he finished : 

“Certainly you do not. Men never do, as I told you before the 
Sphinx to-day. But I am not unhappy, in the least,——about that. 
Iam only dreadfully weary of it all—the forms, the boredom, and the 
acting. 

And he suspects?” His voice was eager, and he leaned towards 
her with his old Creole impetuosity. 

“No, he does not suspect,” x od answered, rather wearily. “He 
knows. I told him in Paris, six weeks ago, that a quiet separation and 
a residence abroad might be pleasanter to us both.” 

“And he refused! No man could give you up without more 
reason!” Latour said, with ill-suppressed vehemence. 

“Yes; he loves me, and he knows he will have no more reason. 
The seventeenth Lady Martindale respects Edith Van der Huysen too 
much ever to forfeit her good opinion.” 

She turned away her face, the same expression on it as when, ten 
years before, she sat with him by the Hudson, waiting for the words 
that never came. The lines of that face were firmer now, a set deter- 
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mination about the lips. Suddenly the eyes, darkened near to blackness, 
glowed with a Haaren —s in them. In the deep shadow be- 
tween them, his hand rested lightly, tremulously, upon hers. 

“You know my past,” she said, low and sadly, not moving her 
face: “a motherless girl, foster-reared by society, with an old name 
and a false position to support. What was I but——-an adventuress ? 
No, do not } saeeert the ugly word. Itis God’s truth! I had to buy 
my future,—unless destiny could be reversed, and the man I worshipped 
cared for me! And to buy it I had only——myeelf !” 

Lord Martindale, the British banker, and Sir Roger moved towards 
. them, beneath the palms. Lady Martindale drew on the long glove 
she had removed. Her voice was the usual ‘one as she still looked 
towards the others and said, quietly,— 

“TT have found that women who marry for independence are like 
states that combine for it. Neither get it without——a revolution !” 

The three Englishmen were very near, almost within earshot, as she 
rose, adding,— 

“ Yes, I was an adventuress then. Now I am worse: I am a failure, 
——Adrien !”” aed 

She spoke his name without emphasis, but it thrilled his ear like 
music, is heart beat faster than it ever had in all their “ Flirtation” 
days. A dull sense of wonderment was about his brain,—a query 
sounding in it, if he had really been fit to comprehend her in all those 
wasted days of the long ago,—if really he comprehended himself now ! 

And once more, as the others reached them, he muttered to him- 
self,— ; 

“« Ty it kismet ?” 








CHAPTER III. 
KISMET, OR. CHANCE? 


“We have fixed another excursion,” Lord Martindale said, as he 
approached with the banker. “Mr. Usseler and I have to run over to 
Suez, you know. Rather a bore to him; but suppose we shall make it 
bearable to you, Lady Martindale, if it is not on horseback, this 
time. 

Then the British banker, with proper deprecation to a British peer 
and peeress, elaborated on the novelty of a trip by rail across the 
desert, on the view of the canal, with its artificial harbor, the excel- 
lence of the lunch in prospect, and the coolness of the return by mid- 
night of the same day. 

“Sir Roger is going; and we count on the pleasure of your com- 
pany also, Colonel Latour,” Mr. Usseler added. 

“You are very »” Latour answered, waking out of a revery in 
time to save his politeness. “But I am daily expecting an embassy 
from a refractory and very powerful sheik, and, as the court is absen 
— at my post to receive it and confer with the Minister 

ar. 
Sir Roger had said good-night ; the party were moving towards the 
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hotel, the banker still clinging to the peer, and leaving Edith to follow 

with Latour. - 

She had not spoken since her husband joined them,—replying to the 
banker’s oration with a vague smile that might have meant anything, or 
nothing. Neither did he feel like talking those nothings which go for 
conversation at such times. The past had come to him at the woman’s 
words, They had swept across his memory, as the acid sponge sweeps 
over the palimpsest ; and the characters of the dead long-ago stood out 
clear, strong, and with new meaning now. Again he was the callow 
cadet, untutored in the world’s ways and in woman’s. Again he wandered 
round “ Flirtation,” with a soft pressure on his arm and a soft voice in 
his ear, and with strange, deep eyes searching his. 

And had he then mistaken her? Had he indeed been blind? 

At the hotel Mr. Usseler left them, with elaborate obsecration of 
Providence for pleasant dreams, and direful warning as to the result 
of sleeping after the first streak of dawn. 

Then Lady Martindale spoke for the first time, but in voice so low 
that it could not have reached her husband, striking a fusee, on the 
bottom step: 

“Can you forgive my selfishness in recalling the past?” 

Her eyes were raised to his. In the moonlight, they shone a fathom- 
less black ; and she dropped them quickly, as he answered low,— 

“Forgive! Do you know what I owe you for the present?” 

“ Have a smoke, as you walk?” Lord Martindale broke in, cheerily, 
proffering his bulky cigar-case. ‘“ Not half bad these, you know; some 
my cousin, Hoyne-Ceci , has from Cuba By George! awfully stupid 
of me, really, but I quite forgot that an old friend of yours——” 

“It is dreadfully late, Lord Martindale,” his lady said, in her best 
society tone; “and we have monopolized Colonel Latour all day.” 

“Yes ; so we have, really,” responded her husband, as he proffered 

his glowing cigar. “Have a light. But I really forgot to mention 
that at Hoyne-Cecil’s, in London, and constantly at Paris, we saw——” 

“ Really, my lord,” Edith again broke in, rather hastily this time, 
“you should defer your story for daylight. I am sure Colonel Latour 
— 8 congé after his long tour of duty with us to-day.—Good- 
night 

She extended her ungloved hand. It rested in his no second lon 

than the strict limit of form, but there was that in the touch which 

thrilled the strong man like electricity and sent the blood racing through 
his veins, as he strode off into the shadows of the palm-trees. 

Reaching his quarters, he returned a mechanical salute to the sentry’s 
“present,” rapidly disrobed for sleep, but stood long at: the window, 
gazing out towards the dim shadow of the distant Sphinx. And as he 
turned and threw himself upon his bed he muttered,— 

“She spoke truly of the statue: woman is the riddle of the ages!” 

But early duties next morning kept the Khedive’s cavalry —— 
busy. His adjutant reported that the embassy of Sheik Abou-Ali had 
appeared,—a small body of Bedouin horsemen, who had pitched tents 
some three miles south of the city, but made as yet no sign. 

Knowing the Arabs’ way, Latour took his morning tub and coffee 
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with unusual despatch, heard morning reports, and ordered the day’s 
routine, The Arab might arrive at any moment,—might delay his 
visit even for days. 

But he had scarcely finished his work, when a distinguished-looki 
Bedouin rode alone and slowly to the gate and looked around wi 
curious carelessness of novel surroundings. Then he dismounted from 
his magnificent desert mare, strode past the sentry without note of his 
“carry,” and was ushered into the commander’s presence. 

For a moment the Arab stood like a statue, his white bournous 
drawn closely about his tall figure, and the soft folds of his ample 
white turban marking more strongly his dark bronzed face and keen, 
thin features. An old man certainly, he was erect and agile as a youth, 
his firm tread and dignified port marking the warrior. At length the 
Arab saluted, by placing the back of his open hand upon his brow and 
lips, not adding the more effusive gesture, often used, of pressing it 

upon his heart. 

Latour saluted courteously and in silence, motioning his visitor to a 
seat upon the divan. Then the servant mer coffee, in ell 
porcelain cups, and the chibouque-ghi swiftly filled the bowls of pipes 
with the fragrant Latakieh tobacco. At last the Arab spoke. 

“Salaam aliekoum !”’ (‘Peace be with thee!) he said, gravely. 
“The great Sheik Abou-Ali sendeth greeting unto Ismail Pacha, 
Viceroy of Egypt, whose warrior thou art. I am his messenger, 
Mohammed-ben-Zizi, Sheik of the Beni-Ali.” 

‘“‘ Peace be with thee, also,” Latour replied, in Arabic. “It is well ; 
and thou, O sheik, art welcome. We will speak further of thy mes- 

from the great Sheik Abou-Ali, whose name is well known to me.” 

“ Nothing have I to speak of with thee, O warrior,” replied the 
Arab, sedately. “I am but the bearer of this writing for the hands 
of Ismail, the grandson of Mehemet Ali.” 

He produced a scroll, addressed in Arabic characters and tied by a 
silken string, sealed with a heavy signet in black wax. Latour took 
the scroll, examining the seal before he answered,— 

“ This writing shall be sent at once, by special courier, to his High- 
ness, Ismail, King of all Egypt.” 

“Tt is well,” the Arab answered. “ But know, O warrior, that 
Ismail, son of Ibrahim, is the ruler of Egypt, but not of the tribes of 
the Beni-Ali. Only one master know they,—the great Sheik of all the 
Bedouins, whom men call the King of Syria.” 

“Thou hast roam O sheik,” Latour replied, with equal gravity. 
“The writing shall go to his Highness this very hour. ‘For the other 
matters thou speakest of,—thou art a soldier, as Iam. We listen only, 
and obey our orders.” 

“Thou sayest wisely, O warrior,” responded the sheik. “I will 
await under my tent the return of thy messenger. Peace be with 
thee!” And he rose to depart. 

“Peace be with thee, also,” again answered Latour. “I do not 
make thee, O sheik, the empty offer of a palace within our walls; for 
bet know that the children of the desert breathe not freely under ‘a 
TOOr. 
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Without reply, the Arab again. made gesture of salutation and 
departed slowly. 

Latour wrote and sent his despatch to the Minister of War, took 
his noonday meal, and smoked a chibouque. Then he picked up a 
volume of the new “ Upton Tactics,” liberally margined with notes of 
his own. Over the page danced diagrams of the Military Academy, 
with memory-traced maps of its favorite walk. 

The pressure of duty over, reaction had come, and the unwonted 
scenes of the past night dominated his thoughts, and a restlessness 

him, which his pipe and his divan could not overcome. So, 
throwing on a white mess-jacket, he strolled lazily out into the pe | 
air of the narrow streets. Mechanically he crossed the Ezbekieh an 
approached the Hotel d’Orient, never noting his route until he almost 
ran against Lord Martindale’s man. 

“ Why, Harris!” he exclaimed, “you here! Has Lord Martin- 
dale already returned ?” 

“No, your ’Ighness, ’e ’asn’t,” answered the man, with woful 
failure of a military salute. “’Is ludship will not be ’ome huntil 
hafter midnight ; but Hi was left because ’er leddyship was hill.” 

“ Her ladyship ill!” Latour repeated. 

_ “Not now, your "Ighness; not now,” Harris replied. ‘ But she 
was so hill this mornink that melud Martindale could ’ardly consent 
to leave er. Honly ’er leddyship hinsisted, in ’er hown way, so Pear- 
son ’inted to me. Hand wen ’er leddyship hinsists, wy ’is ludship 
’as_honly one think to do—— Hi beg your ’Ighness’ n,” he in- 


terrupted himself suddenly. “ Hi ’ope your ’Ighness ’ll hoverlook my 
repeatink of Pearson’s hindecent——” 

“Hold your tongue! Come with me,” Latour answered, turning 
into the fruit-shop near. 

And soon Harris, as penance for too loose a tongue, was staggering 


under a hamper of those fruits rarest to Western taste, accompanied b 
Pe nd proffer Lady 


a note pencilled on his card, to regret her sickness and p 
Martindale any possible service during her husband’s absence. 

Suddenly the Creole’s restlessness all disappeared ; he found the 
heat outside unbearable: so, returning to quarters, he threw himself on 
the divan and read Upton, quite understandingly. 

Ere long Harris, now quite taciturn, brought a note of thanks. 
Lady Martindale, now quite recovered, would again trespass on Colonel 
Latour’s goodness for horses for herself and groom. felt the need 
of a gallop; and Lord Martindale would be absent until midnight. 

Of course the reply was that Colonel Latour begged to aceompany 
her ladyship, after evening stables. 





CHAPTER IV. 
FROM THE TOMBS OF THE PAST. 


Just at sunset Latour lifted the lady to the back of his best Arab 
mare, Harris painfully mounted the poem f horse, and the Nubian syce 
- ahead, waving his white wand and shouting his warning to pe- 

estrians,— 
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“Oa! yer ragl! Oaloa! yer bint!” (“Get out of the way, mant 
get out, woman !””) 9 

And at the moment, from the lofty minaret of the Mosque el-Aksar 
near, the evening stillness was cut by the voice of the muezzin, in- 
toning his musical call to prayer : ! 

“ Allah il Allah !—Mohammed resoul il Allah!” (“God is God! 
—Mohammed is God’s prophet !’”) 

Little looking the invalid, her close-fitting habit emphasizing every 
curve of queenly figure, her eyes glowing and a soft flush creeping 
under the olive skin, Edith Martindale looked down on the man ar- 
ranging the skirt about her stirrup. 

“‘ Quite 2 propos,” she said, as though in reply to the call. “ While 
we may not worship Mohammed, we surely may worship Nature. I 
do not care for the Nile and the palaces to-night. Let us gallop over 
the desert.” 

“As you please,” the man answered, lightly swinging into saddle. 
“ Your will is my law.” 

But as the conventional words struck his own ear, they seemed to 
him more the answer to his own thought than to her speech. 

The Arab mares champed the foam from the bits that restrained 
their impatience, through the narrow streets, already beginning to fill 
with evening pedestrians. Behind, in seeming great discomfort, jolted 
the cockney groom, his clumsy hand upon the Turkish curb restrain- 
ing his spirited horse into a restless curvet, racking equally to rider 
and to ridden. For the Arab horse knows but two gaits,—the spri 
walk that carries him over ground as fast as the average trot, and the 
long swinging gallop that skims the ground with the grace, and almost 
the swiftness, of the gazelle. 

As they neared the ancient masonry of the Bab-el-Nassr, or Gate of 
Victory, the moon rose over the Eastern desert, full and clear, throw- 
ing her light in patches through the houses and leaving the shadows 
blacker in the contrast. Latour called, in Arabic, to the sinewy syce, 
whose one white garment flickered in advance, without hint of his 
dusky legs and arms in the shadow. The man halted, stood aside for 
them to pass, then ran back in the direction they had come. 

“TI sent him back,” Latour said, “as we are now past the streets 
and will meet no passers on the desert.” 

But, ere the lady could answer, a swift sidelong swerve of the 
mare she rode shook her in the saddle, and almost sl her from it. 
At the same instant, Latour’s mare planted her forefeet and, with 
straight-stretched neck, peered into the heavy shadow of the gate-way. 

One flashing glance of her rider’s quick eye assured him that Edith 
ban aee horse nd in hand ; then it turned to the shadows for the cause 
of alarm. 

A tall Arab leaned against the stones, wra in a dingy bournous. 
Near him, within the gate, leaned te ners dona the 
gleam of their drapery frightening the sensitive horses. But their in- 
taltigens quickly overmastered fear; and in less time than it takes to 
tell, broke into their long stride again. 

Not so Harris. His horse, less from sympathy than from bad 
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handling, reared wildly, descending for a series of plunges that sent 
the cockney, stirrupless, upon his neck. There he clung fiercely, de- 
wre? terror on his face and clammy perspiration on his brow. 

é“ 


' arris will never live through this ride,” Edith said, in amused 
pity. Then her eyes looked full into Latour’s, but her voice dropped 
very low, as she added, “ Shall we send him back ?” 

The next instant Latour’s horse wheeled; he gave Harris his 
congé, drew up again at the lady’s side, and they cantered easily 
through the ancient gate, past the still motionless offenders. 

Latour’s trained ear caught the guttural words of the nearer one: 

“ Ingleeze etnain !” (“ English, both !”’) 

But the clatter on the stones drowned all of the grunted reply save 
the words,— 

“ Binta quiesa,—bukara !—quiesa kitteer !” (“A beautiful woman,— 
to-morrow /—very beautiful !’’) 

Low as the words were, Edith’s ear caught something of the sound, 
if nothing of the sense. 

‘“‘ What did those men say?” she asked. 

“They are both Arabs,” he answered, with a smile, “ yet they told 
one truth. The first one said we were both English By Jove!” 
he suddenly interrupted himself, “they must be strangers, Almost 
every Arab in Cairo knows me; every one of them knows my horses! 
Some of the sheik’s tribe, probably.” 

The Bab-el-Nassr was left behind. The horses, scenting the desert, 
stretched into a sweeping gallop, in the freshening evening air. The 
moon, now hanging her silver disk clear above the horizon, melted the 

ellow sands into a placid sea, and her light toned the shadows of the 
Tombs of the Caliphs. On slender minaret and tumbling arch the 
moon gleamed with softening touch; and behind them she tipped the 
towers of the citadel and domes of the mosques with molten silver. 

Suddenly Latour broke the silence. 

“Thank you, so much !” he said, simply. 

“And for very little,’ she answered, not hesitating one instant. 
“Even in the East, I do not need the hareem guard. What an absurd 
paradox is the thing we call ‘society,’ that an absurdity like Harris 
could condone our indiscretions,”—she paused almost imperceptibly, 
—‘“ were we indiscreet! I have been long, and often, alone with 

ou, with curious eyes to follow us and busy tongues to comment, too. 
What was correct for Edith Van der Huysen is surely seemly for Lady 
Martindale.” 

In the softening moonlight, her face was turned full to him. It 
seemed less the face of yesterday than that of long ago,—a gentler 
womanhood softening its lines, the eyes deeper, darker, more tender, 
than he had ever felt them. 

“ But I do thank you!” he repeated, earnestly. “ As you say, the 
gossips are absent ; and you are now—married !” 

She did not answer ; but she looked up at him again, with a stran 
expression on her face. The moon, gleaming white and strong, made 
even distant objects plain as day ; ond head Latour glanced behind him 
he might have noticed a Bedouin mount his horse, amid the ruins of 
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the Caliphs’ Tombs, ride out into the shadow of a great dome, and watch © 
their retreating forms from under his hand. 

To the southward a few dark specks dotted the desert, like mole- 
hills,—the only breaks in that moonlit sea of sand. 

“What are those low hills ?” Edith asked, as she pointed her whip 
south. “I do not remember them before.” 

‘‘They are tents, not hills,” he replied. ‘ My friends the enemy. 
The messengers of the recusant sheik, for whom I gave up the Suez 
trip, arrived only at dawn.” 

“How I should like to visit them !” she said, with eager interest. 
“T have heard so much, and seen 80 little, of these desert kings. Can 
we not ride that far ?” 

“ Easily; it is not far. But not to-night,” he answered. “The 
Arabs keep early hours always; and these are in open disaffection to 
the Viceroy. When his answer comes, we can arrange a visit,—un- 
less,” he added, with a laugh, “they fold their tents and silently steal 
away meanwhile,—with some of our horses.” 

“T should hate to be disappointed,” she rejoined. “I do not bear 
disappointment well, even in small things. And, you know,”’—she 
paused an instant,—“I have had great ones.” 

For a while they galloped on in silence, the détour bringing them 
into the Shoubra road, their path back to the city. But they were not 
now the sole night-riders on the desert. The Bedouin at the Tombs, 
still watching them, now gave rein to his steed, glided out of the 
shadows, and sped straight for the distant tents. But, looking only at 
the companion by his side, Latour took no note of him, only spoke 
abruptly and a 

“Tt seems to me but yesterday !”’ 

“To me it has seemed so ever since we came,” Edith answered, in- 
stantly, as though continuing a steady conversation. “It may be that 
the air about us dwarfs those long ten years to nothingness ; but some- 
how I seem to have lost reckoning of all those days between West 
Point and——this !” 

“‘ And was their memory so pleasant to you ?” 

“Yes; the memory was pleasant, spite of the pain it gave,” she 
answered, simply. ; 

“ Pain!” Latour echoed. ‘ Why, you were brilliant, envied, ever 
surrounded by men——’ 

“Whom I despised !” she broke in, passionately. “ Adrien Latour, 
were you blind then? Are you blind now? Boy though you were in 
— days, experience should clear your vision as you look back at 

em ! 

The man did not answer. A thrill went through him, half hope, 
half dread. The white moon, higher overhead, reflected from the 
yellow sands in saffron gleam. In that silence Latour seemed to hear 
the wild beating of his own heart; and twice the words forming in 
his brain had rushed to his lips. But twice those portals of speech 
ha ah Shengens pele 

At e woman spoke, and again as though continuing a subject : 

“Yes, there is a world of things from rr days, that I 80 
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well, You remember one walk around Flirtation, when you answered 
my badinage about Arthur and Guinevere? When we , four 
hands crossed; and, as you reminded me just now,—J am mar- 
ried !”” 

‘“‘T recall the day as clearly as yesterday,” he answered. “ When 
the hands crossed, you said, ‘ Farewell, Sir Launcelot !’ ” 

“ Would you have had me say, Welcome, Sir Launcelot ?” 

A hot flush rose to the man’s face. He drew a quick breath, 
about to speak, when she went on, quietly : 

“ Ah, we were younger then, in years; very children, in world- 
knowledge. Since then, I have lived ages in experience. Now I 
know that the legend of Guinevere does not belong to ancient Britain. 
Indeed, it is no legend, but the crystallizing of a living, bitter truth. 
Tt belongs to all nations to-day, as it meen: Ba and ever will! Who 
may say but she, that archetype of woman,”—she waved her whip 
to the Sphinx, towering grim and hoar in the moonlight beyond the 
river,— was the Guinevere of some immemorial Arthur?” 

“Who knows, indeed?” Latour replied. “You yourself have 
told me that woman is the riddle of the ages.” 

“Yes,” she went on; “a Guinevere in ancient Memphis may have 
inspired the titanic poem emer In Rome she would have spoiled 
the pretty meral fable by listening to the Tarquin. In France and 
England to-day she is the victim of convenance, that octopus grasping 
all that is best of us to crush relentless in its slimy tentacles. In 
Paris she may drive her pony-phaeton in the Bois, la reine du demi- 
monde ; in London she only lunches with his Highness of Wales !” 

There was bitterness in the tone, though it floated low and musical 
upon the desert night ; and the eyes that held him in their darkening 
we rew blacker still as she added, slowly,— 

“ Who among us, without sin, dare cast the first stone at her? I 
shall not. I pity her,—sympathize with her !” 

By deft touch upon the bit she checked her speed so suddenly that 
the man had to throw his mare upon her haunches to keep beside her. 

They were close upon the Tombs of the Caliphs, those magnificent 
memorials in Saracenic architecture, reared to departed glories of that 
line of Memlook Sultans who seized the Egyptian throne in mid- 
thirteenth century and held it three hundred years. : 

In the white moonlight, the stately domes shone like burnished 
silver; the fretted minarets glittered like frost-work, coldly pointing to 
heaven from the immemori een The silence befitting those mauso- 
leums of an antiquity almost forgotten brooded over the lovely picture, 
unreal and fantastic as a mirage exhaling from the desert sands. 

“‘ How cool and restful that depth of shadow looks!” Lady Mar- 
tindale said, pointing to the massed blackness thrown almost over them 
by the mausoleum of the Sultan Bergook. “Its invitation to dis- 
mount and share its quiet is resistless.” 

Without reply, Latour threw himself from the saddle, to assist her 
easy dismount, looping the bridles of both mares under their fore- 
shoulders, more from habit than through fear of desertion. Then the 
woman sat upon a fallen pillar, the man pacing back and forth, now in 
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the moonlight, now in the deep shadow, through which her form 
gleamed vague and ghost-like in the gloom. 

Not of the dead past, but of the living present, seemed the thoughts 
of both; and she went on, as though not interrupted,— 

“And you remember how I jested about her and Elaine? Poor 
little Elaine! She—the type of weakness and unresistance in that 
grand epic of the passions—was the of woman, too. And Elaine 
of our day went—downward with the flood !” 

The man stood still, his face in full light. Over it ee a flicker- 
ing memory ; but an impatient gesture was his sole reply. 

“‘ Ah, strange, truly, are those revenges brought in by the whirligig 
of time,” Edith went on, slowly. “ But stranger still the reversal o 
that epic’s moral ; for ’twas godlike Arthur’s self from whom Launce- 
lot would have borne her back to——” 

On his face the memory came back, deepening to wondering pain ; 


but he only gasped,— 

“Great God! You know?” 

“Yes, I know,” she answered, in unchanged tone. “The clash of 
sabres by — is too romantic not to make echo; and sudden 


vanishing of maidens from enchanted towers may be followed by quest 


too eager even for most discreet ogres to keep secret. Besides, in 
Arnold entertained us at Newport that summer; and you know rohat 
sieves young officers are !” ; 

“ And the—she fled from him after that night?” There was neither 
pain nor eagerness in Latour’s voice,—only a dull curiosity. 


“Yes; she fled from New Orleans. But”—and genuine 
crept into the woman’s voice—“do you mean that you did not 
know ?” 

‘ No: how should I?” And he resumed his restless pacing on the 
sand. 

“ But in all these have you never made inquiry about her ?” 

“Never once. Why should I?” he answered, steadily. ‘Since the 
last night I saw you, on the Hudson,—that night she sold herself as a 
— sells his female slave,—Bennie Standish’s name has never passed 
my lips. 

Edith rose quickly, as though from impulse, advancing a step 
towards him. 

“But you—loved her, then ?” she asked, in low, eager voice. 

“Did I? Perhaps.” His voice was calm and as he added, 
“T thought I loved her enough to have made her my life, had she'not 
lost my respect the first time she sold herself,—the right to any man’s, 
the second time !” 

Perhaps it was well for Lady Martindale that her face was in the 
shadow, as he spoke. Over those well-trained features a flash’ 
of joy, quickly clouded by a shadow of doubt. When she spoke, her 
voice was calm and low; but its music thrilled him strangely. 

_ “Yet you did love her at West Point,” she said. “Notas you 
might have learned to love, Adrien, but with the first wakening of the 
boy’s heart. Had you forgotten that?” 

“T had forgotten it,” he replied, calmly. ‘The whole past was as 
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completely dead, as deeply buried, as the Caliphs whose tombs these 
are. And you knew it, then ?” 


“ Knew it!” she echoed. ‘ How could I, feeling as I felt then, fail 
to see what others saw? Your tent-mate knew it. She, too, knew it; 
and her dotard of a husband knew, to his cost———” 

‘She checked herself abruptly. The caress in her voice had died as 
she went on, replaced by the vibrance of an almost fierce triumph as 
she stood there Judith, the venger! But it came back, as she stole 
nearer to him, saying,— 

“Forgive me, please. I was selfish, in the memory of my own loss 
then, to call those out of your past, which I would help you 
exorcise! And how I did it I cannot guess; for only last night I twice 
stopped Lord Martindale’s abrupt mention that we had met——him /” 

“ Him? Dale Everett?” This time there was eager interest in the 
man’s tone. 

Noting it, the woman turned away her face, an ugly shadow over it, 
and the lips curled in a strange smile. But she answered, simply,— 

“Yes; he was the guest of our cousin, Hoyne-Cecil, of the 
Guards.” 

“ Did you talk of me?” The flood of recollections sweeping through 
the man trembled on his voice. 

She turned full to him again, gazed at him earnestly one instant, 
then answered, coldly,— 

“No: why should we? He never mentioned your name, In 
London, I was coolly courteous to Cecil’s guest; in Paris, I barely 
recognized him. You have reason to know that I am no prude; but 
an open scandal like——” ‘ee 

“ Pardon me,” Latour interrupted. “I had forgotten that, in boyish 
memories of him.” 

“ And of her #” she rejoined, quickly. | 

“‘T have answered that already,” he said, quietly. ‘She has been 
dead to me ten iong years. You are too much a woman of the world 
to hold the man responsible for the follies of the boy.” 

“The world does not teach us wisdom always,” she answered, with 
thrilling pathos. “The weakness of our youth pursues us often. A 
man may crush,—a woman only suffer for it !” 

They were face to face, in the broad moonlight. A tenderness un- 
usual to it swept her face and settled in her eyes, gazing into his, deep, 
—dark,—passionate! Impulsively he seized her hands, half drawing 
her to. him, as he whispered,— 

“What do you mean ?” 

She did not answer ; her eyes fell before the hot eagerness of his. 

“ Tell me!” he urged. “Do you mean that in the past I was blind 


enou ae 

Gently she withdrew her hands. Her bosom rose and fell in 
tumult, as she answered, very low,— 

“ Hush! I was weak, then; but then I had the right to weakness. 
You yourself reminded me that now I am safe with you,—that I am 
——married |” : 

He drew abruptly off, turning to release the horses. She looked 
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after him. Over her raised face a hot flush rose, and burned there. 
Her eyes. gleamed ‘black as night. In them was some wondermen 
much tenderness; but through both gleamed the hot light of triumph. | 

He led the mare round, stooping to make his hand her step to 
saddle. With a sweep of his strong arm he raised the lissome, regal 
figure high as the seat.. Somehow, the perfect French boot, clinging 
round the still more perfect ankle, slipped from his hand. The beauti- 
ful form slid down between the horse and man, pressing heavily against 
his breast, as the soft ene of her breath warmed his cheek. 

The cry that would have escaped another woman, Latour did not 
hear. He only heard the throbbing of his own heart, only felt the | 
fluttering of hers, as though struggling to break through the sculptured 
bosom. In the impulse to break her fall, he had thrown his arm about 
her. She did not recoil; a wild joy thrilled through him, that she 
nestled closer in its pressure. 

For what might have been seconds, might have been ages,—for all 
the man recked,—they stood thus. me 

Suddenly the stately head, resting on his bosom, was lifted; the 
face, glowing and tender, was raised to his; and, as the luminous, liquid 
midnight of her eyes melted into his own, it fell upon his shoulder. 

A dizzy whirl mounted to his brain, as he felt the warm sigh from 
the — scarlet of her lips! His own crushed down upon them in 
one long, clinging, passionate kiss. 

Slowly her long, lissome arms stole up about his neck, the strong, 
slim fingers interlaced, as to unlock nevermore. And again those eyes 
burned into his soul, as, the glow of passion hot upon her cheek, her . 
lips again sought his, with the whispered sigh,— 

“ At last —My Launcelot !” 





CHAPTER V. 
A MORNING SURPRISE. 


Art the entrance of the Hétel d’Orient, Lady Martindale dismounted 
from her horse with easy grace. The hand she rested on Latour’s was 
steady and cool, and her voice was softly clear, as she said,— 

“T shall not attempt to thank you for—this ride. Lord Martindale 
will be home soon. Good-night !” 

Neither she, nor the man turning away, as though in a dream, took 
special note of a tall, dusky form, wrapped in a long bournous, that slunk 
in the shadow of the palms opposite. Nor had they noted, as they rode 
rapidly homeward through the Bab-el-Nassr, that this Arab glided out 
from the gate-way, running swiftly and noiselessly behind, in shadow of 
the houses. ; 

Now, he stood motionless against a tree ; but his eri glittered 
as they caught the flash of the solitaires upon her hand and ears. 

The waiting orderly led off the horses. Latour, still without a word, 
turned ‘towards the Ezbekieh ; but, listening only to the voices within: 
him, he-did not catch the one word muttered again by the Arabi. © © 

Vor. XLIV.—85 
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~ ¢ Bukara !” 

Hour after hour was called from the minarets ; and, long past mid- 
night, Adrien Latour was trying to think, but in reality only acting, 
over and over, the strange short hours of that evening. 

No prude was he; still less was he a fop; but woman’s ever-quick 
acceptance of his approaches taught him that he was attractive beyond 
the av ‘of men. 

But above all had he ever held to that high, chivalrous sense of 
honor belonging to his race for centuries. Nor had it been belittled b 
one act of any of the stately men who had looked down upon his child- 

hood from the walls of Madame’s salon. 
' The busy events of the past ten days, their culmination that night, 
the tingling thrill of success,—all so dazed him that he could not force 
his mind to clear discussion of the present. And the more he led 
to compel it to the outcome of the immediate future, all the more did it 
resent coercion and raise the past before him. 

—_ Edith Van der Huysen strolled with him round “ Flirtation ;” 
again he sat with her in the garden of Rose Villa. Scraps of conver- 
sation, careless bits of badinage, came back clearly, full freighted with 
meaning now. He had indeed been blind, as she told him! He saw 
himeelf as 

One whose hand, 


Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe! 


And how faithful had been that love, to follow him through all his 
wanderings,—to seek him, after all those years, in friendship,—to find 
that friendship was too tame progeny for it, even in its age,—to sweep 
aside habit, reserve, fear,—even her vows at the altar ! : 

And, as is man’s way, he analyzed her feelings—not his own. 
Not once did he ask himself how he loved this woman ; if the hot rush 
of passion surging through him from pressure of her lips was higher, 
because stronger, feeling than a hundred fancies he had reared one week, 
only to bury under the satiety of the next. 

When at last, fevered but wearied, he threw himself upon the divan, 
the dreams that visited his first fitful sleep reversed the tenor of his 
waking visions. 

Beautiful, alluring, dazzling, Edith would stretch her arms to him. 
And ever, as he reeled towards her, dizzy with ion, the face would 
change to the stony, fathomless one of the Sphinx, the sightless eyes 
looking beyond him. Then the voluptuous form would merge into the 
one he had last seen under the orange-trees of the Creole garden, its 
scornful lips upbraiding : : 

“ She knew I loved you then; Dale knew it; my husband knew it, 
to hiscost! You—only you—would not know it !” 

But at last matter coerced mind. Reaction came to the overwrought 
brain, and he slept the deep, dreamless sleep of perfect health. 

He still lay, half dressed, upon the divan, the red sun had long 
slipped up above the Eastern desert, suddenly as it ever does in Eeypt. 
Now, changed to a ruddy orange, it gilded the domes of the citadel, 
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the minarets of Cairo’s four hundred mosques, and warmed the dull 
shade of the Mokattam Hills. | 

Suddenly he was roused by a heavy footstep and loud voice at his 
side. Lord Martindale stood there, with flushed face, crying, in a voice 
strident from excitement,— 

“Odd hour, I know, to beat you up! No time for ceremony, 
you know. Lady Martindale’s conduct must explain. Inexplicable, 
really !” 
tour was on his feet, confronting the excited husband calmly ; 
but a dozen conjectures whirled into his brain, only to be dismissed as 

uickly. Had she betrayed herself? Could she have confessed her 
ault? Were the Arabs he had seen her husband’s spies? 

“ And what of Lady Martindale?” he asked. 

“Most singular freak, you know,” his lordship answered, in real 
anxiety. ‘ Been missing since dawn, you see. Pearson, her maid, tells 
me that she rode off, followed by Harris, at the first streak of day.” 

“There is nothing very alarming in that,” Latour rejoined, in re- 
lieved tone. “Sit down and have some coffee, before she returns for 
breakfast.” : 

“‘Couldn’t do it, you know,” Lord Martindale replied, walking to 
the window and gazing over the desert. “She told Pearson to wake 
me in a half-hour,—she’d be back by that time, you know. That was 
two hours ago, and——it’s devilish strange, really !’” 

“Tt is an odd time, rather,” Latour said, absently. “But Harris 
was with her; and if anything wrong had chanced-———” : 


Cries from the street interrupted him ; the clatter of mnie. Bao 


sounded on the stones of the court, and, as he glanced down ugh 
the window, a sudden dread sprang to his brain. 

Morning stables nearly completed, the horses of the cavalry escort 
were tethered to the long rope in the yard beyond, wiry native dragoons 
finishing the grooming of their sleek coats by the last rub-down. As 
Latour looked, a riderless horse, covered with foam and snorting with 
fright, dashed by the sentry, clattered up the court, and halted at the 
rope. 
Instantly strong hands seized him, some stroking his neck and 
muzzle, others lifting the saddle and examining his sides, gored by the 
sharp shovel-stirrups. 

rd Martindale stared over his shoulder, asking, anxiously,— 

“That is the horse Harris rides? My God, Latour, something ts 
wrong! I may be a fool, you know; but if you loved her as I do, 
you'd understand, really.” 

Without answer, Latour clapped his hands, speaking rapidly to the 
prompt orderly : 

“Saddle Said Pacha and another quickly ; sling my holsters, and 
— the caps. Ask Captain Ahmed to report here,” he said, in 

rabic. 

His mind was clear new, the soldier instinct rising strong over 
anxiety and doubt. The riderless cavalry horse had run a long distance, 
evidently over heavy sand. The two Arabs at the gate, the taller one 
later at the hotel, Edith’s imperative wish to visit their camp, and, 
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above all, the unusual comment made on her by those stolid children 
of the desert,—all these flashed into his mind and had formulated into 
his plan before he had even donned his uniform coat. As he rolled a 
loose veil about his light helmet and slipped the strap of a field-glass 
over his shoulder, Captain Ahmed entered. To him Latour said 
rapidly, in Arabic— Ke 

“Captain, I have reason to fear trouble with Mohammed-ben-Zizi’s 
Arabs. Mount twenty men with loaded carbines ; trot to the Caliphs’ 
Tombs. If I am not in sight, signal by firing your revolver ; but, if 
you see me riding towards the tents, follow at full speed.” 

As Ahmed turned to obey, Latour said to Lord Martindale,— 

“Though your fears may be groundless as they are natural, my lord, 
I have ated horses saddled for us. This glass will surely give us a 
view of Lady Edith from the Bab-el-Nassr, as she gallops. home for 
break fast. me; they are ready.” 

Restless hoofs clattered below ; and Lord Martindale again asked, 
as he followed his host,— 

“Was not that horse the one you loan Harris?” 

“Yes; but he’s an Arab,” Latour replied, forcing levity through 
the sickening dread that again oppressed him. “ Bow-Bells offer bad 
trainin for handling the desert-born.” 

“The beggar is such a damnable rider, really !” the other growled. 
“Tf he has been thrown, and left her ladyship to ride alone, I'll break 
his bones, you know.” 

Latour did not reply. Two magnificent Arab steeds stood at the 
door-way,—one a grand stallion, white as curd and taller by a hand 
than the average native horse. His long flank, the corded muscles of 
his thighs and flat forearms, showed power equal to the bottom indi- 
cated by great breadth of chest; and his calm, large eyes gazed with 
human intelligence into his master’s, as he rubbed his lean muzzle 
on his shoulder and snorted low welcome through bright - pink 
nostrils. 

For Said had been Zoulfikar Pacha’s gift to Latour with his rank 
of Bey; and his master had tested his pure blood—of the Aneyzeh 
breed, flowing straight from the mares of the Prophet; a pedigree 
jealously guarded as that of the Sultans’ selves—in more than one 
perilous ride. But now he examined the girths and bit-buckles with 
unusual care, raised the flaps of his holsters and loosened the two army 
“Colts” resting in them. Then he said, abruptly, “ Mount, my lord ;” 
and the next moment those two men, so strangely met again—more 
strangely still, sent to their quest by one motive,—were galloping 
towards the Gate of Victory. 

Through the gate, out on the open desert, nearing the Tombs of the 
Caliphs,—yet no sight of living thing upon the hot sands. For the 
sun, now two hours high, flooded the flat plain with blinding glare, 
and his heat, December though it was, was close and oppressive. 

Any rider for pleasure had sought the shade of home—certainly of 
the Tombs—long ere this; and Latour’s heart sank as they gallo 
near those alae mausoleums, to the very spot where he had 
strained that beautiful form to his breast scarce half a day ago. 
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Suddenly that breast swelled with Joy. Clear, sharp, and near 
rang out a horse’s neigh. But his joy died out, even before Lord — 
Martindale had cried,— 

“ There she is! Great luck, really !” 

For Said, at the sound, had arched his royal neck and sent his sharp 
ears forward, but ere it died he dropped one, then the other, making no 
whinny in reply. 

Latour shook his head gloomily. 

“No, not she!” he answered. “Said would have answered a stable- 
companion. But some one is there ; and he must have seen her, or the 
groom. Ride slowly round the Tombs, to intercept him.” 

Then he turned Said into the deep shades thrown wide and cool 
upon the sands from the Caliph Bergook’s tomb. There stood a wiry, 
ugly Arab, apparently busied with the thong of his stirrup, but un- 
armed, and with the Bedouin’s dingy bournous absent. 

The man looked up carelessly enough ; but a strange gleam of rec- 
ognition and surprise came into his dull eyes as they glanced first at 
Latour’s face, then at his uniform. 

“Salaam aliekoum, Effendi !” he said, gravely. 

“Peace be with you, also,” Latour answered, in his own tongue. 
“You seem not of Cairo, but a stranger ; and these be hot hoars for a 
journey. Yet your mare shows no fatigue, nor heat,” he added, eying 
mare and man closely. 

“Fhe mare is a good mare,” the Arab answered, forgetting his stir- 
rup-mending and vaulting into the saddle. 

“Peace be with thee, then, and coolness in thy ride,” Latour 
answered, pleasantly. “I also must go my’ ways.” And he slowly 
turned Said’s head, but kept his keen eyes rooted to the other’s, as he 
added, quickly, — 

° Which way rode the lady ?” 

The Arab’s eyes opened in surprise, and his dark face changed ; but 
he quickly relapsed into stolidity, answering, slowly,— ; 

“Of what sitia speaks the Effendi? Surely none would ride on 
the desert under this sun.” 

7 pata rode off without reply. Joining Lord Martindale, he said, 
riefly,— 

“The Arab in there lies, I think. Whether or not, we can learn 
nothing, and are wasting time.” 

He opened his field-glass and swept the desert carefully. No horse 
nor rider was to be seen. Some three miles southward, the low, black 
tents of the sheik showed distinctly in the clear atmosphere,—even the 
gleam of a white bournous distinguishable. Out towards the Shoubra 
road, the great tree-rows planted by Mehemet Ali now towered still 
and stone-like in the b: ess glare. Behind them glittered the domes 
of the citadel and the many minarets of Cairo; but no speck of life 
moved on the desert. 

Lord Martindale sat silent. Deep anxiety now marked his face, 
wet with the beads that rolled down and trickled from his bushy 
whiskers. As the glass fell he cried,— 

“ My God! I can’t stand this, you know! Anything is better than 
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sitting still, while she may be lost,—or—may be—killed! You know 
this damned country : do you suspect danger to her ?” 

“Suspicions are useless ; facts are what we want,” Latour answered, 
closing the glass. 

* But we might have missed her?” cried the now agonized husband, 
clinging to that shred of hope. 

“ Not if she rode to the desert,” the other answered, calmly. Into 
his quick mind the certainty had come. Still there was one chance 
that he erred ; and, pointing to the Shoubra road, he said, shortly,— 

“Gallop over there. ere is bare chance she comes that way. 
I will take the desert.” 

Racked with dread, Lord Martindale turned without one word, 
speeding for the trees. Latour’s loosened rein gave signal to Said, who 
boanded off over the hot sands straight for the Arab tents. 





CHAPTER VI. 
LOCHINVAR IN THE EAST. 


Swirt as he swept along, swifter rushed to Latour’s brain shame, 
contrition, self-reproach, each in turn shrinking in the burning memory 
of that kiss, still tingling through his veins,—of the soft pressure that 
held him to the heart beating so wildly—if so sinfully—for him ! 

Was he responsible for her mad freak? Had memory driven her 
forth at dawn, dreading to face the man whose honor she had smirched 
for his sake? 

Or was it but a whim that had sent her to the danger now certain 
to his mind? 

Yet exactly what that danger was he could not define. To life, or 
limb, surely none; for the Arab of the desert is not of savage nature ; 
and the first horror—of her capture for sale into some hareem—had 
been dismissed as preposterous. But, were her detention only for 
ransom, the thought of what her haughty spirit was undergoing—in 
durance among savages, no word of whose tongue she knew—made 
the man grind his teeth in impotence of wrath. 

Would the escort arrive in time? 

Not yet, he knew. Still, he turned in his saddle and glanced back 
at the Tombs, now a mile away. 

There, upon a little elevation,—a mound of débris and dumpings 
from the city,—the Arab sat upon his horse, standing high in his 
stirrups, his bournous fluttering loose. In his right hand he raised 
his slender lance, hidden while they had spoken, and from its point 
waved his white turban, as the sinewy arm whipped it back and forth. 

“A signal! I was right!’ Latour muttered, forcing his gaze once 
more on the tents, now fast growing more distinct. 

Suddenly his eye caught a living figure on the sand, midway be- 
tween. With voice and heel he urged his horse to racing speed, the 
hot air Screaming past his ears as though the Khamsin wind were 
blowing ; his eyes riveted on the moving thing, now seen to be a man, 
staggering onward. And the man was not an Arab! 
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On faster, over the burning: sand, for seconds that seemed hours; 
and then the man, recogni ing him, waved his hand. ' 

“Harris! Alone!” Latour groaned through his set teeth. “My 
God! What have they done to her?” 

Again the cruel shovel-stirrup gored the racing Arab’s side ; and he 
was within hail, shouting to the strugglin groom, in the voice that 
had carried “ Charge !” over the roar of batt e down the long brigade,— 

“ Where is she?” 

The man screamed something, lost in the rush of wind past Latour’s 
ears; but the sweeping stride now bore him near enough to see that 
Harris was ghastly, exhausted, with blood streaming down his face. 

Closer still he came; and again Latour cried, fiercely, — 

“ Where is she?” 

Harris steadied himself, pushed back the matted hair from his fore- 
head, and shouted,— 

“¢ At the tents !” , 

The flying Arab steed reached the staggering man; but his rider’s 
hand never drew rein, his eye never turned from the tents. Latour’s 
voice, trumpet-clear in the stillness, hurled at him the words,— 

“ Help will come! See!” 

As he spoke, he half turned in the saddle. The Caliphs’ Tombs, 
dim and shadowy now, still glinted the sun from their minarets. But 
a gasp jumped from his heart to his lips, as he saw a dust-cloud rising, 
vague but luminous, between. 

On, still on, until the Arab camp was plainly seen. And there, 
was busy movement; but his quick eye told that it was to avoid, not 
meet, him. ; 

Most of the low, black tents were already struck and folded, their 
agile, sinewy owners moving swiftly among them. Foremost of those 
still standing was the rather taller tent of the sheik. 

Between this and the nearest tent stood a sleepy, low-nosed pack- 
camel; while farther off another kneeled and busy hands piled tents 
and baggage in his saddle. 

The Arab mares, each picketed to a long spear driven in the sand, 
and with a bag of barley tied about the nose, stood quiet and docile. 

Loosening the pistol in his holster, Latour checked his horse by a 
word, the great stride slackening to a swinging gallop, then coming to 
a stand, at easy hail. 

‘ Peace be with thee, O sheik!” Latour cried. 

‘And with thee also, peace!’ the Arab answered. He rose and 
stood silent as Latour advanced slowly within two paces of his mat. 
Then he added,— 

“ Alight, O warrior of Ismail the Pacha, and sit beneath my tent.” 

The whirl and heat had gone from Latour’s brain now, replaced by 
cool, quick resolve. He felt craft must meet craft ; and this Arab was 
an adept. Quiet as though on parade he sat, reaching over to caress 
the grand neck of the stood, that bore him so gallantly, but really listen- 
ing to his breathing. . 

The three-mile race over the sand, under that blazing sun, had 
‘scarcely tested the endurance of the Aneyzeh blood. Two long, deep 
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breaths he took, then his sides scarce moved; and the man knew he 
‘could rely upon his horse, if he could but trust his own coolness and 


" Diitle time have I to sit, O Sheik Mohammed-ben-Zizi,” he an- 
swered, slowly. ‘Neither have I yet come on my visit to thee. Only 
on my way to other duties have I chanced to ride near thy tents. 
Therefore did I draw rein for greeting.” 

oy Arab’s brow clouded, and his dull eye grew brighter, as he 
answered,— 

“ As thou sayest, O warrior, so shall it be. Mohammed-ben-Zizi 
forceth not his salt upon the unwilling, who careth not to eat it, but 
mene to stand like a fakeer doing penance, rather than smoke beneath 

is tent. 

Again the Creole answered very slowly; but his quick ear and 
quicker eye were busy; and when he finished, his plan was formed 
upon the information both gave him. 

“Thou, O Son of the desert,” he said, low and quietly, “art free 
to do thy ways, with none to question ; but in our army there are rules 
that none may break. One of these commands that, going upon a 
duty such as is mine this morn, foot may not leave stirrup till it be 
accomplished. But, still, much do I marvel, O sheik, to see thy tents 
folded and thy people prepared for travel, while the answer of our 
sovereign unto the Sheik of the Beni-Ali is yet unheard !” 

So speaking, Latour noted three things. Before the nearest -tent, at 
which stood the unpacked camel, sat an aged Arab, who had risen with 
the sheik. His extended arm, lean and black, grasped his spear, the 
bournous falling from it like a curtain before the tent. Moreover, the 
camel’s pack-saddle had been replaced by mats strapped on him, for a 
seat. And, last, he noticed one mare, picketed a behind a tent, a 
bournous strapped around her, hiding head and sides. While he spoke, 
she whinnied load beneath this hood. Said raised his head, pricked his 
ears forward, and nickered in reply; but his rider appeared not to note 
it, listening quietly as the sheik replied to his words : 

- ok said I to thee, O warrior of Ismail-ben-Ibrahim, under 
thy tent, that thy ruler of Musraim is no king of the Beni-Ali! For 
what thou seest here, the way of the Bedouin is the way of the wind. 
He goeth—even as he cometh—howso he listeth.” 

“ Then, ere thou goest, O Sheik Mohammed-ben-Zizi,” Latour said, 

vely and quietly, “in the name of my king, Ismail, Khedive of all 

pt speak I these words!” He paused an instant. Thus far all 
spoken in the low, guttural Arabic. Backing Said two paces, 
— now a oe a crying, in resonant English — 

“ Courage, Edith! no word, but come—quickly ! 

“What Sheitan’s gibberish———” The sheik’s exclamation of won- 
der was cut short. For, gliding by the old Arab, Edith crept from the 
low black tent and ane proud head in the sunshine! The blood- 
less olive face apo nothing of fear; the defiant eyes softened only as 
mre met Latour’s, and her heaving bosom forced to compressed lips the 
Ww — 

Adrien! Then I am safe!” 
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Latour felt she was close to him ; but his eyes never left the sheik’s, 

— his left hand tightened on the rein and his right crept towards his 
istol. 

: Knowing well the dual Arab nature, he watched eagerly which of 

its moods would sway the chief; and his breath came easier as he saw 

that craft, not force, would first be tried. For, instead of snatching his 

spear to strike him from his horse, Zizi only stared a moment at the 

woman, now still and with downcast eyes. 

“What jugglery is this, O warrior?” he asked, a gleam of cun- 
ningly sim ated wonder in his eyes. “Truly might I deem thee one 
of the wicked Jinns, that dost summon strange forms from the sands of 
the desert. In the name of Sheitan, 5 0 _ Who is she ?” 

“ How should I know aught of her?” the Creole answered, with 
wonder equal to his own. “But if this verily be a Frankish woman 
who hath ot her way upon the desert and been rescued by thy people, 
then will I return with her to the friends who must now be seeking 
her” . 

A strange smile writhed the thin, black lips of the Arab. Adepts 
in dissimulation, even beyond the Levantine Greeks, his race ever honor 
craft in others. He saw the ~ 08 of escape offered by the other’s 
words; but he only answered, calmly,— 


“If thou canst show me him who hath brought the infidel woman 
beneath our tents,—without my knowledge,—by Allah do I swear to 
punish him !” 

“Tt is well!” Latour rejoined, quickly. “Then she may go with 


me to El-Kahireh ?” 

“ And wherefore?” replied the Arab, again with his ugly smile. 
“‘ Safe is the Frank khanum under the tents of the Beni-Ali. Let the 
Giaour seek his own. And if, as I learn, the Ingleeze prince from 
whose hareem she cometh can lavish gems and diamonds upon this 
plaything——” 

He broke off suddenly. Craft had carried him too far; and, as 
he realized that he had trapped himself, Mohammed-ben-Zizi’s brow 
knotted and his eye shone with an evil gleam. 

Not knowing if he breathed, so great was the tension on his nerves, 
yet with brain coolly alert, Adrien Latour had borne this trying inter- 
view. And now his eye never quitted the sheik’s; but the hot Creole 
blood of his race rushed to his heart with a wild joy, for he felt that 
time was past for parley, and now—for action ! 

As the sheik had ceased so abruptly, his left hand swiftly twitched 
the bournous back, bearing the long, tawny, muscular right arm. But 
ere he could stretch it to grasp his spear the Arab stopped, bound 
as though he gazed into the eyes of the cobra di ca Ho! or, quick 
‘a was his gesture, quicker still was that which flashed ¢ the pistol through 

e air. 

“One word—one sign—is death!” whispered Latour, in Arabic, 

Then, bracing his left foot in the stirrup, the Creole stretched his 
right one to the woman at his side. 

“Quick! Mount!” he cried to her. “ Your life—more—depends 
upon your courage!” 
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Edith placed her foot on his, grasped the cantle of the saddle, and 
swung up lightly on the horse, without one word. 

All d passed so rapidly, since Latour had first appeared, so calm 
and low had been the spoken words, that the stoical Arabs near had 
never looked towards him, after their first glance. 

And now, as the absent pistol unlocked Mohammed-ben-Zizi’s voice, 
their wondering rush was too late. 

As he had felt Edith settle upon the horse, and, with wondrous 
presence of mind, pass her left hand round him, not to shake his pistol 
arm, Latour called out to Said, and the noble horse sped away over the 
path he had come. 

“Hold fast! Stoop low to the right!” Latour cried, bending his 
own body to the left to give her room. “ They may hurl the spears.” 

But, as they flew on, no sound whizzed by their ears but the wind 
of their own rush ; and, after a few more bounds, the man raised him- 
self and glanced back. 

At the tents all was wild confusion,—men running for their picketed 
steeds and tearing the bags from their noses, the sheik himself foremost 
among them. 

Under his raised hand, Latour scanned the desert. The dust-cloud 
rose more distinct, yet full two miles away. But it now advanced more 
rapidly, as though his need were known. 

“You are wonderful !” he said to Edith, softly. “ Your cool 
a would shame a man’s. Brave as you are beautiful, who ever 
was like you?” 

Then silence for many a furlong. Again he twisted round to scan 
the camp, now nearly a mile behind. Mounted Arabs had rushed from 
it, on their fresh mares, spreading out wide over the sand, as is their 


In yonder dust is safety : 
He said no more. For dull, but reve , 
caught the muffled thud of hoofs upon the sand. 
hey were gaining rapidly ! Had he let them come too near? 
One word, one light pressure of his heel, and Said bounded on his 
quickened gallop, tossing his head, fresh and unfatigued. Yet the beat 
of hoofs to his right grew no fainter; and he could turn little on that 
side, where the clinging woman sat. 


away to the right, he 
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Once more he urged the horse slightly with touch of stirrup, the 
sensitive animal responding with new strength, faster, faster still, until 
the level sands seemed flying backward past them ! 

On at that tearing speed for half a mile! Then the distant dust- 
cloud, still half a mile away, opened, and showed the Egyptian troop 
charging at speed. 

A great of relief broke from Latour’s breast ; for the double 
weight, at seed, told heavily on Said, who labored in his stride. And 


just then, for the first time, Edith spoke. 

“ Look to the right,” she said, quietly and low. 

Twisting round, Latour beheld the sheik, scarce three hundred 
paces off, almost even with him, his magnificent mare bounding along 
at racin _ Plainly, he had shaken off the rest in that great burst 

, but the sheik’s mare would not be left, spite of the wide 


of s 
détour she made. 

One glance towards the approaching cavalry,—no nearer ar 
in the brief interval,—and his ional instinctively stretched for his pisto 
A dead shot, even at speed, he could easily drop the Arab out of 
saddle, But that would be declaration of war ; and he was the Pacha’s 
officer, the Arabs so far having done no hostile act. Without time to 
question her, he had assumed Edith’s capture; but he was certain no 
violence had been shown her. 

Through his brain all this flashed like lightning ; then over it all 
rose a sort of exultation, the gladiator spirit, somewhere hidden in us 
all, creeping up in his blood. One more backward glance showed the 
Arabs pulling up, a thousand yards behind, hopeless of reaching him 
before the escort. ; 

Only the tall old chief could hope this ; and—now even with Said 
—he bore down on his quarry in circling swoop. 

Again Latour, almost reluctantly, called upon his horse. A brief’ 
burst of speed, with laboring flanks and straining muscles. Then he 
drew rein again, the escort not six hundred yards away. 

But the soldier’s eyes were not onthem. They blazed steadily upon 
the sheik, with the brutal light of battle; and through the set teeth 
came the muttered words,— , ; 

“Only one man !—an old one, too!” 

Closer sweeps the mare, in circling swoop! Still in his steady stride 
the stately horse bears on his double burden. 

Closer still, faint cries of Arabs cheering their chief’s triumph ; and 
Ahmed drops his levelled carbine, useless at that distance. 

So close now, the snap of the fluttering bournous is plain to Edith’s 
ear, his dark face plain to both, as he leans over his mare’s neck and 
digs sharp stirrups into her sides. 

To Ahmed’s straining eyes the mare and horse seem in collision. 

But Latour’s eyes gleam into the Arab’s, his left hand firm upon 
the rein, his right poising the heavy pistol. 

Ten yards,—five yards! The gleaming spear-head close to La- 
tour’s breast, the sinewy left arm stretched to grasp his prey ! 

Suddenly the white horse recoils, flat upon his haunches, the flying 
forms brushing his forelock as they rush by. 
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With lightning movement rises the pistol in the Creole’s strong 
u 





ight hand. He forward, and the butt crashes full upon the 
sheik’s left temple ! a : ct 





On speeds the desert mare! ‘Lower and lower upon her shoulder 
sinks the limp rider, falling, at last, prone upon the sand. 








_ 









CHAPTER VII. 
THE LETTER THAT CAME. — 


THE cavalry had deployed in open skirmish-line, their speed un- 
checked, and ere the foremost Arab had raced up to the fallen sheik 
ont helped him rise, Said’s stride had borne his riders through its 

es. 

J she rally sounded ; Ahmed was by his commander’s side, crying, 
evoutly,— 

“ Allah kerim !’” (“ God is great!””)—adding, in French, “ Madame is 
safe ?—perfectly, I di x aenetnieny 

But Lady Martindale, even as she answered that-she was, pressed 
her hand quickly to her side. 

_ “How thoughtless I am !” Latour exclaimed, at the gesture; and 
he spoke in Arabic to his orderly, who vaulted from saddle and knelt 
on one knee by Said, as the offieer added, “Captain, please assist 
Madame to alight.” 

Edith placed foot upon the Syrian’s knee and stepped to the sand ; 
but its heat blistered her feet, and, dizzy, she reeled and pressed her 
hand again on her side. | 

Latour sprang from his saddle and supported her, as he cried,— 

“ To think that I forgot your head was bare !” 

Hastily untwisting the veil from his helmet, he fashioned it into a 

light turban, while the orderly, unrolling the cantle-blanket, improvised 

a side-saddle by twisting it about the pommel. 

“I fear we are making a soldier of you too fast,” Latour said. 

‘“‘ But there is no shade nearer than the Tombs; and this is the best 
hat we can offer.” 

He lifted her to the saddle, with a faint smile for thanks, as Ahmed 

poured some cognac from a very Parisian flask, diluting it with water 

from the orderly’s canteen. 

Hot as the mixture was, Edith drank the stimulant eagerly. Then - 

she turned to Latour, saying low, in English,— 

: “T owe you more than life! But it is very sweet to owe everything 
to you! How did you know?” Rig ; 

“T did not know,—only guessed,” he answered, simply. ‘“ Those 

4 Arabs last night, Harris’s riderless horse—— Oh! captain,” he inter- 

| rupted himself, “send two men to scout the Shoubra road and notify 

| Lord Martindale.” 

4 “ And Harris,” Edith asked, in French,—“ is he safe?” 

i Ahmed answered that he had sent him to Cairo, behind a trooper, 

; exhausted, but not hurt. : 
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“Poor fellow! he t desperately for me,” she added. “ He 
knocked down the Arab who seized my bridle, and another, before they 
struck him from his horse with a lance-butt! Oh, how much my: 
rashness has risked for you all !” 

They were galloping towards the Tombs, one of the officers on either 
hand of the lady. 

“Tt was a bold play for ransom, Ahmed,” Latour said, “ to capture 
Lady Martindale in the very shadow of the citadel. We shall have to 
teach these Bedouins a lesson.” 

“Well, you began at the head,” Ahmed laughed. “ It was a grand 
stroke, colonel! How the black old sheitan tumbled! But it was 
lucky I was out of range. I might have killed him; then—pouf! 
more war, and banishment for me, to Fazougli ?” 

Latour smiled at his junior’s endorsement of his own view; but he 
spoke no more until the Tombs were reached, and blankets spread for 
the lady, on the very spot where she had stood the previous night. And 
soon afer Lord Martindale rode - to the spot. He was badly wilted ; ~ 
and he rode ungracefully, though safely, with short stirrups and a 
stooping seat. 

“So you found her, really !” he said, dismounting, to Latour and 
the young Turk. “Thanks! Awfully ~ of you to take the 
trouble! Deuced hot ride she must have had, though! As for Harris, 
you know, I’ll discharge the booby.” 

“The ‘ booby’ acted like—a man!” Lady Martindale said, coldly, 
overhearing only the last words; and Latour, awaking to sudden 


anxiety as to their condition, strode off to the horses, leaving husband 


and wife alone. . 
Lord Martindale did ook ge his spouse with much effusion. An 


‘American would have rushed upon her, and a resounding kiss would 
have smacked on the desert air. A Frenchman would have clasped 
her to his breast, held her off at arms’-length, and scattered tu and toi 
profusely about the ruined Tombs. 

Lord Martindale loved Edith with an idolatrous worship ; but her 
-ever-imperious habit, with strange whims more apparent of later months, 
had forced him to the defensive. And now he only said, as he pulled 
his damp whiskers,— 

“Glad you are safe, my lady, really! Deuced strange freak, though, 
and rather indelicate, I must say !” 

A hot flush mounted to the woman’s face. Her eyes quickly assured 
her that Latour was out of earshot; and the gleam in them grew cold 
as the ring in her voice that answered, — 

“Tt becomes the delicacy of the seventeenth Lord Martindale to 

t his wife with a reproach, after leaving it to strangers to rescue 

er from deadly peril.” 

“Deadly stuff!” responded his lordship, with more candor than 
courtesy. ‘“You’ve upset the garrison and made a nasty mess, you 
know. But where ‘peril’ comes in, I can’t see, really !” 

“Of course not; you rarely do see!” the woman rejoined, slowly. 
“ But it wae natural that there should be peril, and eeusily natural that 
you—should avoid it!” 
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The Englishman’s red face grew scarlet at the unjust taunt; but 
he controlled himself by a strong effort as he answered,— 

“Edith! You know you do not mean——” 

“Precisely what I say,” she interrupted, quickly, but coldly. “I 
was captured by Arabs,—torn from my horse,—insulted! God only 
knows what the end might not have been, but for the—man who 
rescued me !” 

Over his lordship’s face incredulity, anxiety, joy, rapidly chased 
each other. He made as if he would speak; but wonder, replacing 
anger, kept back the words. _ 

“‘ However, my Lord Martindale,” the woman went on, quietly, 
but with a sneer in the low voice, “you have to thank him for more 
than that. Had he not come, the Arabs would have made you—pay 
ransom !”” 

The man caught quick breath and stared at her a second, before 
the cruel force of the insult struck him. Then the red surge swept 
over his face again, dropping suddenly out of it and leaving him ghastly 
pale. But he raised his head with rm dignity, and only said,— 

“ Enough of this, Lady Martindale.” 

“Tam charmed that you agree with me—for once,” she answered, 
in a voice that might have spoken society commonplace in Vanity Fair. 
“ Indeed, there has been not only enough, but too much, of .this,—as J 
have urged when suggesting a separation. When I urged this before, 
you called ita whim. But it is to your interest to listen now. You 
have said that my indelicacy compromises you, here. You had best be 
careful that more than that does not compromise you before—your 
peers !—Colopel Latour !”—she raised her voice, calling quietly and 
cheerfully,—“ Lord Martindale thinks we should not detain you longer ; 
and I am quite rested now.” - 

‘The Englishman spoke no word. He lifted his wife courteously, — 
even tenderly, to the improvised saddle. 

To Latour’s query about his side of the quest, Lord Martindale 
replied,— ' 

Pa Struck the Shoubra road, and could see no living thing ; headed 
north again, when a tall Arab rode towards me, from this direction, 
ve know. The beggar was making signals. Couldn’t speak any 
language, you sée;. but his pantomime would have shamed Drury Lane, 
ily. Why, he actually asked if I was looking for a lady and a 
groom, and, before I could answer, told me they had ridden to the 
Shoubra palace. So off I galloped one way and he the other.” 

“‘ Clever rascals, these Bedouins,” Latour said, with asmile. ‘“ That 
was 4 mane a . mar at _ mS = he yee ” for 7 native.” 

“ Shar , though,” his lordship said. ‘“ ve the beggar 
a liberal bachachisch, ” f a 

“What a pity !” 

The words were naturally spoken ; but Lady Martindale gave one 
quick flash of her eyes into her husband’s, that bowled him out of the 
conversation until they the Gate of Victory, separated from the 
escort, and were near.the hotel entrance. .Then Latour said to the 


lady,— 
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“ How. wonderfully you have borne the heat, fatigue, and danger ! 

And you have eaten nothing since——” 
e interrupted himself to throw his arm suddenly around her. 
Lady Martindale, with ersity truly feminine, had reeled in. her 
saddle as he spoke; on he caught her just as she slid from it. ina 
Te ae i ” Lord Martindale said, bluntl inging fi 
can er, indale said, bluntly, sprin rom 
his horse. He took her in his arms as though she = infant, but 
with the tenderness of a mother’s touch and with a great love soften- 
ing his face. But the Briton’s horror of a scene in public rose even 
then ; and he passed rapidly through the few sleepy donkey-boys, alone 
visible at that hour. 

Reaching Lady Martindale’s apartments, they were found open, but 
Pearson, her maid, absent; and Latour—who followed, pale, but very 
calm—rang fiercely for her. 

“Tt is nothing, my lord,—only a faint from over-excitement,” 

Latour said, feeling for the missing pulse anxiously. “You had best 
cut the laces of her habit. Have you any ammonia?’ 
- “Some in this; chloroform, two,” he answered, lugging a heavy 
travelling-case on to the marble slab. But it was locked ; and the heavy 
hasp resisted his strength. A pair of scissors were forced under it ; the 
lock yielded with a loud snap. Unbalanced by the recoil, it slid from 
the table with a heavy thud, sending toilet-bottles rolling over the 
rug. The force of the fall burst a locked portfolio-flap, also;, and 
letters, cards, and photographs scattered about the floor. 

But the ammonia was found; and gradually the blood began to 
show, under the pallid olive of her skin. Then the heavy eyelids 
grew tremulous, and a shivering sigh parted the purplish lips; but the 
slim white hand the soldier’s chafed gave no returning warmth. 

“‘ Has she been subject to these turns?” he asked Lord Martindale, 
who was hastily unscrewing stoppers and sniffing at the bottles. 

“Scarcely ; once before,—at Paris, after one of our opera-suppers 
with General Everett. Here’s the chloroform.” 

He poured the fluid liberally upon a handkerchief, and was about 
to pine it to her lips, as Sir Roger Arnyffe pushed aside the portiére 
and hastily entered the room, most @ . 

The surgeon quickly tested pulge and temperature. Then, more 
anxiously, he tried the heart, saying; abruptly,— 

“ Have you used that damned stuff? No! Then throw that hand- 
kerchief out of the window. Hand me that ammonia. Cut her stays, 
and get her to bed: we must get her heart-action regular again.” 

atour waited in the outer room until Sir Roger came out and said,— 

“She is over it now; quite herself and breathing easily. She sends 
you word to go to breakfast, as your last words she heard reminded her 
that none of you had had any.’ 

The Creole marched over to his own quarters and promptly swal- 
lowed a heavy draught of cognac. Fasting since yesterday’s dinner, 
anxiety and exercise made even his iron nerves shaky enough to need 
the unusual stimulant. Then, a hasty tub, a few brief orders for the 
day, and he threw himself upon his divan. 
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The furnace-heat of Egyptian high noon poured down without ; 
but within, the windows closed at dawn retained the coolness of the 
night-air. Only faint sounds crept in from street or court below, min- 
gling soothingly with the bubbling of Latour’s water-pipe. Soon its 
tube slipped from his fingers, and he slept, heavily and dreamlessly. 

It was near sunset when he awoke from long, refreshing sleep. 
Then he dined hastily and walked to the hotel. 

“Her ladyship is much better,” Lord Martindale replied to his 
anxious query. “Sir r said it was nervous exhaustion,—heat and 
excitement, you know. Deuced glad you came, though. The Consul- - 
General is very urgent for me to come and give him details of the 
capture ; and 1 must keep the thing out of the papers, really.” 

“T have nothing to do, and will stay here gladly,” Latour an- 
swered, quietly. But his heart beat faster, and his lips almost formed 
the words that rushed to them, as the other turned away : 

“Poor devil! He loves her, too!” 

“Shan’t be gone long,” Lord Martindale said, at the door. Then 
he turned suddenly, adding, ‘‘ By Jove! J almost forgot this, really 
He drew a letter from his pocket and handed it to Latour, face upward. 
“The seal must have broken with the fall. Devilish forgetful in Lady 
Martindale, though. Unpardonable, really! It was in that desk.” 

Latour took the letter carelessly. But, as his eye caught the well- 
known signet, the color left his face, and the other’s chance words of 
that noon echoed in his brain and numbed his heart. 

In hard, effortful voice he began : 

“TI meant to ask if, while in Paris, you saw much of—— But I 
will not detain you now.” 

Though stunned by a sudden doubt of her, his chivalrous sense 
dominated him. He refused to arraign, even in his own mind, the 
— suffering woman there, who had yielded so much for love of 

im. 

Lord Martindale stared, then left the room without reply. Latour 
stood perfectly still, looking closely at the seal.. Then he turned the 
letter over and read the address: “For Colonel Adrien Latour-Bey, 
Army of the Khedive, Cairo, Egypt,” and, in the corner, “Courtesy 
of Lady Martindale.” 

There could be no error. The letter was for him, directed in the 
clear, firm writing of Dale Everett ! 

A gasping breath escaped his lips. Through his mind flashed the 
fact that she had been two weeks in Egypt,—ten days of them con- 
stantly with him. Over his face doubt, wonderment, and pain chased 
one another, and in his ears sounded clear her words at Sultan Ber- 
gook’s tomb: “No: he never mentioned your name !” 

And ever, as their echo, came her husband’s words at noon : “ after 
one of our opera-suppers with General Everett.” 

Then he turned the letter over. The seal—their class-ring at West 
Point—was not broken, as the other man had said. It was perfect, 
~— line of the signet clear, even the edges of the wax unsplintered. 

ut the letter was opened! Some sharpest inetreitabiet Had passed 


beneath the seal! And again the man’s eyes—contempt struggling 
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with wonderment in them ht the door-way of the next room. 
Yet again his nobler nature, his lifelong trust that “good blood cannot 
lie,” —besides his tenderness for the woman who loved him so sinfully, 
but so well,—pleaded for her. 

“ Pshaw! I am a weak boy!’ he muttered. “The letter itself 
will explain this, and its detention by her. Some cant, I warrant, to 

lain his cowardly wrong to the girl he swore he loved !” 

With half-smile still in his eyes, he slipped the letter from the en- 
velope and began to read. 

t was long and closely written, but from first line to last it held 
him spellbound. 

Eagerly he read those pages, to the very last word. Then he began 
and read them more slowly, this time but one. expression on his face,— 
the reflection of a joy tender, deep, and calm. And long after they 
ceased reading, that light still shone on the page, from eyes that rested 
on the long-loved signature in deepest revery. 

So deep was it that he did not hear the heavy breathing of ‘the 
English serving-maid in the other room ; still less the low voice that 
called her name twice. 

Living over the long-dead past, full resurrected now, he did not 
note the light rustling of a woman’s garments, the fluff of the curtain 
softly pushed aside, the slender, white-clad forma that showed beneath 
it, swept by glorious masses of long, loosened hair. 

For one brief instant Edith Martindale gazed on the motionless 
form before her, with the soft, warm flush creeping beneath her pallid 
skin, and eyes filled with tender light. | 

Suddenly that light died in them, replaced. by the dull, cold gleam 
of horror ; the olive face grew ghastly white, and a gasping sob shivered 
from her heaving bosom to her lips. 

Then the man started and looked up. His eyes met hers. 

In their cold, hard glitter—not flashing in anger, not even lightened 
with scorn, but calm and relentless—the woman read her doom! 

Adrien Latour rose to his feet quietly, on his face the same evil look 
it had worn under the orange-trees of the old Spanish garden. But 
now it seared not only her who felt it through the awful stillness, but it 
blistered equally his own soul,—black, unjust, hideous in his sight! 

For seconds the two stood thus, wordless, motionless,—he with the 

t of generations shamed upon his face, hers with the ghost of a dead 

ope making its olive ashen. 

Then she stretched forth those gleaming, rounded arms, with pitiful, 
ane obsecration, her voice a wail for that hope her own hands had 
slain : 

“ Adrien, all my sin—God knows !—was through my mad love !” 

There was no passion in the man’s voice; it went to her soul, 
inexorable, freezing : 

“ As a boy, I loved a true woman ; how well I never knew before. 
Fool that I was! I lost her and shamed myself! . A word from you 
had saved us then. Knowing that, you ruined three lives; and one 
other you——” 
ith a low cry, the woman sank upon her knees : 
Vor. XLIV.—36 
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“ Man! have you no pity? . God may forgive me, 4 will !” 
The same dul weep ely tg st _ 
“TI am not your judge. As you have sinned, what have I not 
done! But never, in this world, will I look upon your face again !” 
He had passed from the room, the woman still kneeling, with the 
dead hope frozen in her face. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
EXPIATION. 


Latouk-BEy strode rapidly to his quarters. Scarce a half-hour 
before he had left that gate-way; but he had lived years in that 
interim. 
~ He penned a hasty telegram to the Minister of War, that he would 
report at Alexandria by the next morning’s train ; then a brief note to 
the Governor of Cairo, requesting congé. 

Summoning his orderly, he bade him despatch both notes, and gave 
directions for packing some clothing and a few designated pa in an 
“overland” trunk. Other papers he glanced over and ile i sat 
down and wrote full instructions for the Turkish colonel next in rank, 
and for Captain Ahmed Mustafa. 

All these things, completed shortly after midnight, Latour did with 
the methodical quiet of bis regular life before it had been broken in 
upon by the arrival of the Martindales. Indeed, the memory of the 
past ten days seemed literally blotted out from his life; and, if some 
order or explanation now recalled them, it was as an episode of the far 
past, with no bearing upon the present. 

Finishing his writing, he lit his chibouque, unfolded Dale Everett’s 
letter, and carefully read once more every word of its well-remembered 


Dated at Paris, six weeks before, the letter pegan 

“ Constantly of late, here and at London, y Martindale and I 
have talked of you, and of those dear old days, before war separated us, 
and some later cause, never since explicable to me, finally divided us. 
Ignorant, as I am, why you forced the duel on me, I have concluded it 
a solemn duty to write you some facts which it is your right to know. 
For, from che:..e words escaping her, I am now convinced that Edith 
Van der E ysen knew, in those days, secrets which another’s com- 
mand and my own sense of honor locked behind my lips. 

“T could also swear that she lost, or withheld, a brief note written 
me on the day of Bennie’s wedding, to further seal my lips on the 
knowledge that the love she denied me was given utterly to you... 

“I am sure now, as I suspected then, that Edith herself loved you, 
as far as she is capable of loving. Further, I am convinced, she visits 

| now to test on the man that wonderful fascination of hers which 
failed with the boy. | 

“ Another reason, this, that I should break my word and my si- 
lence, now,—that I should reproach myself for not having done so in 


the past.” 
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Then the letter went on to explain, very delicately, the cr aad 
Everett’s interview with the brid in that on the Hudson, 
and how it chanced that the pure girl’s secret escaped into his keeping. 
It further told how the young widow chanced to be in New Orleans, 
She had been wholly ignorant of her husband’s total ruin by the 
war, and Dale would not tell her of his failure.to recover the dead 
man’s property, as he had recovered Madame’s plantations achosning 
She had come to New Orleans to look into this business; and Dale 
had postponed the ill news, letting her suppose the money he furnished 
—“as a loan,” he wrote—was part of the proceeds of her own 

roperty. 

7 What betrayed his secret, what caused her sudden change towards 
him, he never knew ; but after Mardi-Gras night she positively declined 
another dollar, and insisted on leaving New Orleans at once. This she 
did by selling her diamonds. And from that day Dale had never been 
able to trace her whereabouts, but had received three kind and gentle 
letters, each enclosing a check, but only adding that she was well and | 
with her father and aunt. 

The letter closed with frank forgiveness of Latour’s violence and 
insult, with candid praise for the fame he had won in his new service, 
and with most delicate intimation that, if his memory of his early love 
was not really dead, he might wish to find its object once again. 

Latour again folded the letter carefully, placing it in his inner 
pocket. 

He was absolutely sure that Dale Everett was equally ignorant of 
the base suspicion he had harbored of the wronged woman, and that 
they had ever met and spoken in the garden. 

His decision had been made, as calmly as irrevocably, on first read- 
ing Dale’s letter. There had been no question of it; his duty to him- 
self, to the true woman and noble gentleman he had so injured, de- 
manded that he should seek them now, striving as best he might to 
atone for his past. 

But stronger than duty was his awakened love for the sweetheart 
of his boyhood,—the love he himself had so long believed dead, not 
sieeping,—that only last night he had boasted to another was buried 
deep and still as the Memlook Caliphs in their Tombs! 

With Latour, to decide had been to act, ever. He stood in that 
still moonlight, ready and determined to start upon -she quest for his 
spirit’s sangreal, as had been that older and less sinful is3jjncelot. 

With the earliest streak of dawn, he had gripped Ahmed Mustafa’s 
hand, mounted his horse, and was riding slowly towards the station of 
the Northern Railway. Before him trudged the sturdy Arab hamal, 
swiftly bearing his heavy trunk; and behind, the faithful Syrian 
ne followed, in ignorance that he might never see his colonel’s 

again. 

As he rode near the Mosque el-Aksar, ere yet the first ray of .the 
sun had gilded its lofty minarets, from one of them floated the muez- 
zin’s note of its advent to the faithful : 

“ Allah d Allah! Mohammed resoul i Allah !”” 

And that call echoed through the chamber where Edith, Lady 
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Martindale, lay calm and still upon her bed, as though love and sin 
and remorse had never been. It sounded clear into the chamber near, 
where her husband heard, springing from bed and jumping into his. 
clothes, as the sound of Sir Roger Arnyffe’s rap blended with its 


solemn cadence. 
Lord Martindale: had been detained long at the British Consulate- 


General. 

“Tt is my duty to make this a national matter, my lord,” her 

British Majesty’s carne had insisted, on hearing the facts of 
the capture. “Much as you may desire to avoid publicity, I must 
report the details to the Foreign Office. Then I shall doubtless have 
orders to lay the matter before the Khedive’s council, demanding repa- 
ration and punishment of the offenders.” 

“Can’t stop the wheels of diplomacy, I suppose,” grumbled Lord 
Martindale. “Might be worse, though. Devilish lucky not to be in 
America, you know. Those newspaper fellows would have twent 
different versions already, in as many newspapers, really! Sworn eac 
was the correct one, furnished by me under oath. Some comfort in a 
slow country, after all !” 

But.at last, escaping the Consul-General, and refusing the proffered 
services of the dragoman, the anxious husband started for the hotel, 
walking rapidly through the crooked and narrow streets. But, swift 
as was his stride, the Englishman’s thoughts were still more rapid, re- 
— the near past and trying to comprehend its punishment for 

im. - 

He not only admired his wife, but loved her with the deep passion 
of a sluggish nature when waked to feeling; and her insistent re- 
turn to a demand for a separation—the first allusion to which, when 
made in Paris, he had regarded merely as a whim—pained him more 
than the taunts and indaine she had heaped upon him that morning. 

But, with all that, no shadow of jealousy clouded the perfect trust 
he reposed in her. Whatever her whim, or imperious temper, during 
the ten years she had been an acknowledged leader and envied beauty 
in pet iv society, no faintest whisper had been heard, in any quarter, 
against Lady Martindale’s perfect discretion. Suddenly the houses 
seemed strange to him; the street was narrower, and he noticed that 
more than one of the overhanging balconies quite bridged it. He was 
at the Turkish quarter of Cairo; and one of dane gates which separate 
~ — divisions of that strange city loomed dark and high be- 

ore him. ‘ 

He walked faster to the gate and hammered with his cane. The 
Arab bowab, or porter, onal 4 it slowly, with a guttural growl in a 
wee ar a 

“What street is this? How do I get back to the hotel?” queried 
his lordship. 

“ Moosh Ingleeze,” (“TI am no Frank,”) replied the bowab, stolidly. 

“Why the devil can’t you answer?” returned the Englishman, with 
that rising voice always used to force the unintelligible on a foreigner. 

Again the bowab shook his head, raising his paper lantern high 
above it, to inspect his screaming interlocutor. 
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‘¢Can’t you speak? Are you a mummy, or only an idiot?’ the 
other again shouted, in rising ire and like key. 

Once more the old Arab shook his head, muttering, rather to him- 
self than in answer to the meaningless inquiry,— 

_“ Ingleeze! Magnoon!” (“ English, and crazy !”) 

Purple with perplexity and rage, short-breathed from speed and 
shouting, suddenly a desperate hope struck the Englishman. Inhaling 
a great breath, he roared the one word,— 

“‘iz-be-kieh 1” Bs 

A pale gleam of intelligence lit the mahogany face under the feeble 
lantern. Then the bowab nodded thrice and solemnly. He pointed a 
long, skinny finger over the other’s shoulder. 

But finally the Arab opened his unclean hand, the yellow palm up- 
turned, and across it the finger lately pointed drew lines, zigzagged and 
crosswise, as map Of the tangled topography. This he did twice, then 
again pointed due southward. 

Helplessly the Englishman felt that he was lost in a city of the 
dumb. What must be the wondering comment of his wife, if she had 
waked meantime and noted his absence from her side so long? And 
British pluck rose at thought of her. It was useless to stand before 
that dingy autematon: so, tossing him a liberal bachschisch, he strode 
rapidly away over the route he had come. The Arab stooped for the 
coin, making a deep salaam; but as he rose and closed the gate he 
muttered to himself,— 

“‘ May dogs and apes defile my grandfather’s grave, if these Frangi 
be not a race of asses!” 

Pressing on round many a tortuous street, the lost Briton suddenly 
gave a deep sigh of relief, pausing to-mop his brow, as the widening 
streets showed him the colored lanterns of the public square. 

Five minutes later, he had bounded up the stair and passed softly 
across his wife’s sitting-room. 

The lamp upon the stand was turned low ; but resting against it was 
a folded square of paper, addressed to him in his wife’s writing. Tear- 
ing it hastily open, Lord Martindale read,— 

“Do not wake me, my husband ; but, if you love me, take me away 
at once. Cairo is hateful to me, after ay!. Forgive me all m 
way wardness,—my taunts. Oh, Herbert, take me home, and I will 
never ask to leave you again. 

“ Eprra.” 


The great, sturdy fellow read these lines over and over, through 
suspicious moisture in his eyes, with a great lump in his throat. 

“Husband! Herbert! The first time she has used those names 
for months,” he said, aloud. “ Poor child! how her pride must have 
suffered to bring confession of fault! But she loves me the same, thank 
God! Go? Of course she shall; first train, by Jove !” 

He dived deep in his pocket, drew out his “ Murray,” and scanned 
the train-list eagerly, muttering,— : 

“Um, um! 6.10 a.M.; yes, that will do. Plenty time to pack ° 
after dawn.” 
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He stood irresolute a moment, his face glorified almost into beauty 
by the radiance of a new-born joy. Then he softly raised the portiére 
of his wife’s room. 

The stillness of death was there, broken only by the heavy, regular 
breaths of the English maid, sleeping profoundly on a near divan. 
Only reflection from the brilliant moonlight lit the room. Thrown 
carelessly upon the bed, he saw the graceful, stately form he so loved, 
the loose dhty of her superb hair sweeping about the shoulders and 
shadowing the face. ' 

The husband paused beneath the lifted curtain, the impulse to pass 
the two paces between and softly seal their new peace upon her lips 
strong upon him. But he mastered it, dropping the portiére gently as 
he whispered to himself,— 

“She would wake so startled! She is sleeping so light! But at 
dawn——!” 

Lightly crossing the room, he sought his own, where he found 
Harris, with bandaged head and pale face, sitting up for him. To the 
groom’s infinite amaze, as he rose to his feet Lord Martindale rushed 
upon him, seized his hand in vice-like grip and shook it fiercely. 

“Glad you're all right! Thank you sincerely,—very sincerely ! 
She told me, you know!” the British peer blurted out at the dum- 
founded serving-man. 

Harris let his relinquished hand drop limp to his side, gasping with 
surprise and flaming red with pride. 

“Oh! me lud! me lud!” was all he could mutter ; but the tone was 
as eloquent as most after-dinner speeches are not. 

“Leave this cursed place at dawn, Harris,” his lordship added. 
“Train at 6.10. Get to bed now, and wake me at first light. Here; 
send this to Sir Roger at once; must see him, to say good-by, you 
know. That’s all !” 

And soon the lately anxious husband threw himself upon his bed, 
the happy light of the new day dawning for him still shining in his face. 

Did the beautiful woman, lying in the room so near, know what a 
load her words had lifted from his true, undemonstrative heart? 

When Adrien Latour’s last words had crashed upon her sickening 
sense, when his tall form passed from her sight, as she felt, forever, the 
horror frozen in Edith’s face rested there, cold and still. 

A cunning sculpture of Despair had been not more motionless than 
the stately woman there, while the little clock ticked sixty seconds out 
upon the deadly stillness. 

Gradually the rigid arms relaxed, the horror softened in her eyes,— 
only the anguish left—and a great, gasping sob shivered from her 
heart through the pale lips: 

“Is anything left for me?” - 

The stately head, shadowed by the loose hair, dropped low in her 
hands; again the sob rent her,—this time a moan,— 

“Ts anything left ?” 

So, many minutes. Then the face was raised, white and sorrowful, 
the eyes now dark and luminous, the lips-no longer set, but quivering 


with the almost soundless words,— 
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“Yes, ‘ation I” ; ae 

She grasped the curtain, rising to her feet and putting. back the hair 
from her broad, low forehead with both hands. 

Quietly, calmly, she moved to the table, opened her desk with steady 
hand, and began to write rapidly. 

“T dare not see him to-night,” she said, in low, rich tones. ‘“ What 
I owe his faithful heart I will ~_— to pay—to-morrow !” 

A steady, luminous resolve lighted the grand oval of her face. 
Rapidly she folded the note, p the portiére, and placed it. on the 
stand without, the low voice—not trembling now, but clear and sweet— 
repeating,— 

“ Expiation! Yes, thank God! expiation !”’ 

Turning back, the raised curtain still in her right hand, a quick, 
agonizing spasm shot through her side. Her left hand clutched the 
laces above her heart, crushing them hard against it ; a labored breath 
or two, and the pain passed away. 

“ That is the firat step! The next is so hard,—so hard f”’ 

Her whisper was fall of shame and sorrow; but, never hesitating, 
she sat once more and wrote in rapid characters, but firm and clear,— 

“ Knowing you as I do, Adrien, knowing myself, as you now know 
me, I feel that you will never look into my face this side of the Great 
Mercy-Seat. 

“That I sinned against you all, more against myself, most against 
God, through my wild love for you, is no palliation. For what I 
thought love, itself was only crime! That love which schemed to make 
you my husband, which would have made me your slave, had you so 
willed,—that ion is dead. ; 

“You killed it at a blow, showing me myself in the full, hideous 
glare of my sin, but, God be thanked! not hopeless now. And when 
we do meet there, expiation will be done, if His mercy lets contrition 
life-long study of duty—atone here. 

“For now I see that lust is never love. It may rise to the dignity 
of passion,—never to that better, purer love she feels for you. 

“T have told my husband enough to lift the load I studied to heap 
upon that true heart, so little conscious of the baseness in mine. Con- 
fession now would punish him, as I am punished ! 

“ Everything Dale Everett believes of me—yes, far more than he 
suspects—is true! I lied to him, lied to that pure girl, lied to you, in 
- everything, save when I said I loved you! And the letter she wrote to 
Dale on her a I _— to—” ble. Agonized 

Again the in pierced her side, fierce, unbearable. nized, 
an we he veal ng sae upon her breast ; with ashen lips apart, 
breathless, she leaned against the table. 

Mechanically, her hand reached for one of the bottles near, sprung 
the stopper, and the sickening odor of chloroform stole into the air. 
She placed it to her nostrils; the tortured lungs moved gaspingly, each 
breath a stab, then gradually more naturally, under the numbing drug. 

Her right hand closed the bottle wearily, pushing it back among the 
others, then dropping nervelessly upon the written page. 

A moment Inter that hand closed hard upon the sheet, crushing it 











with spasmodic strength against her heart. She rose to her feet, not 
noting the jar that overturned the candle, staggered to the bed, and fell 
upon it, with one deep gasp of relief unspeakable ! 

The sputtering taper on the table flared up high, then went out, 
leaving the moonlight dim about the room ; but Lady Martindale lay 
calm and motionless as a tired infant on the mother’s breast, until the 
first gray streak of day rose over the Eastern desert, and, peering 
ri her casement, lightly touched the soft folds of her white 

rapery. 
hen from the minaret swelled out the call of the muezzin, heard 
by Latour as he went forth to his quest, by the eager husband fresh 
awakened into his new life of love, by the trusty old friend coming to 
bid them God-speed. 

But if the sleeping woman heard the call, she made no sign, lying 
there quiet and peaceful as though love, remorse, and sin had never 

D. 

Sir Roger was doubtful if his patient’s strength was equal to an 
early journey; but Lord Martindale would hear no doubts. In his 
new-found joy, his wife’s will was not his law alone, it must be law to 
circumstance as well. 

Crossing the sitting-room with a boy’s step, the husband moved 
swiftly to his wife’s side. The kiss he withheld last night might wake 
her now. . 

He stooped and pressed it softly on her lips. 

Sir Roger, in the door-way, saw him stagger back against the wall, 
wide-eyed, a ghastly horror in his face. 

At the bedside in an instant, the surgeon raised the rounded wrist. 
Quickly he stooped and passed his cheek before the lips, then placed his 
ear to the heart. Tenderly he laid the still hand by her side; and the 
face he raised to the husband struck him to his knees by that bedside, 

his strong frame racked by soundless sobs, his white face pressed hard 
on the cold, still one of the wife he had won—and lost ! 

No word was spoken; but the old surgeon turned away. His 
practised eye caught the writing-case, the candle overturned, the bottles. 
One of these he raised, smelled it, and shook his head. 

Then, conscious of the crumpled paper left in his by the stiffened 
fingers he had held, he opened it and read a few lines. Glancing at the 
still bowed head, at the calm, peaceful face near it, with infinite pity, 

Sir Roger moved swiftly to the door and held the paper in the night-. 
lamp there. 

When it had curled, blazed, and shrivelled black to cinder, still no 
word was spoken. 

Only the breathing of the sleeping maid was heard in that still 
chamber, whence a woman and her secret had both gone out into the 
new dawn. 

Had her own mocking words been prophecy ? 

Had her Cédipus come to her ? 

And, with the riddle of the ages solved for him, had a later Sphinx 
found life was bearable no more ? f 
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CHAPTER IX. 
WHAT QUEST BROUGHT. 


A HEAVY snow drove across Broadway, freezing against the window 
of the hotel, whence Adrien Latour peered anxiously into the late 
December day that closed the old year. 

From Alexandria, where he chanced on steamer-day, he had gone 
direct to Paris. From the military attaché of the United States - 
tion there he learned that Dale Everett had sailed for home soon after 
the Martindales left for Egypt, but that his arrival at a New York 
hotel had just appeared in late papers. 

Latour promptly cabled there, taking the next Havre steamer ; and 
as her gang-plank touched the New York wharf, not waiting “the law’s 
delay” in custom-house matters, he drove straight to the hotel. 

Awaiting him there he found tough old Dr. Minot, an army surgeon 
known in boyhood’s days, and from him learned that his cable had 
reached Dale too late for answer. 

He had been ordered home for special duty, and, arriving quite sick, 
had insisted on attempting it. Exposure in the dreadful weather had 
developed typhoid symptoms ; and he now lay ill at the hotel. 

“Is he dangerously ill?” Adrien asked the doctor, his face white 
with anxiety. 

“How the devil can I say?” the old surgeon answered, gruffly. 
“You might as well ask, Do men get killed in battle? Some do; some 
don’t ! Ty hoid is as bad as bullets. If he weathers the fifth day 
from | this, he’ll probably pull through. Come up and help nurse 
him, ’ 

And Latour did nurse him, with the tenderness of a woman, never 
leaving the bedside, save to confer with the lawyer and detective he had 
promptly put on a search for Bennie Mason. 

But advertisements for heirs of Beverly Mason remained un- 
answered ; and the detective system of New York remained ignorant 
whether Bennie, or her father, were in that city or not. 

Twice in that weary suspense of five days Dr. Minot had shaken 
his head ominously on taking his patient’s temperature, and Adrien 
read in his face that Dale would die. But twice the mighty frame and 
unbroken constitution had wrestled successfully with the grim foe; for 
it seemed that the strong will which had borne him from boyhood to 
meer e distinction had decreed that the matter it dominated should 
not yield. 

But through the wandering fancies of the fever one had recurred 
again and again,—meaningless to all else, but thrilling Adrien Latour 
vi infinite pity. Half moan, half entreaty, would. come the 
words,— 

“ ‘We're old—old friends, Bennie !” 

And, wpa , them, the Creole had more than once hid his face in 
the coverlet, and pressed his grim moustache against the wasted hand 
lying helpless upon it. 

his was the day of crisis. Outside, the snow-flakes flew faster and 
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more blinding, pedestrians turned up coat-collars about their ears, and 
the few cab-horses left at the seemed mutely begging pity and 
shelter. Inside, Dr. Minot nodded comfortably in an easy-chair before 
the fire, waiting the waking so meaningful; Adrien Latour, at the win- 
dow, gnawed his moustache in restless thought, mechanically counting 
the few street-lamps now visible through the storm. 

Suddenly a movement in the bed, and both watchers started for- 
ward, to see the longed-for sanity in the eyes Dale Everett feebly turned 
from one to the other. Gradually memory crept into them, now 
steadily fixed on Latour ; the wasted fingers crept out to his hand ; and, 
as the Creole bowed his head over them, Dale whispered, feebly,— 

“ Letter—came—dear old boy !” 

Then, closing his eyes, in very weariness of content, he slept 
softly. 
van he get well?” Adrien whispered, eagerly. 

“ How the devil can I tell ?” again answered old Minot, this time 
rather huskily and with suspicious moisture in his eyes. And he blew 
his nose trumpet-like, before he added,— 

‘“‘ Watching and tonics, and he’s all right now.” 

Since the day his appointment as cadet reached him in Paris, Latour 
had never felt the joy that now thrilled through him. When the doctor 
left, he sat before the glowing coals, dreaming, while the snow fell 
faster without and darkness crept into the sick-room. But he heard 
nothing save the lar breathing of his sleeping friend, saw nothing 
but pictures of the long-past, in the glowing vistas of the sea-coal, 

uddenly he felt a light touch on his shoulder. 

“ em twice, and feared to disturb him,” the new-comer said, 
jerking his head towards the sleeper. ‘“ How’s he getting ’long ?” 

“ Better. Any luck?” Adrien replied, anxiously. : 

The other motioned him into the parlor, and closed the door before 
he answered, quietly,— 

“ Luck’s not in my line, general. Dick Peerman’s reputation was 
made by trusting to something better’n that. No luck.” 

The speaker was wiry, medium-sized, and close-shaven. He was 
dressed in scrupulous black, with natty boots and stitched tan gloves. 
The hat he had not removed was flat-rimmed, with a broad band of 
crape. He was an ordinary man, with two extraordinary things about 
him: one, that, coming from the furious storm, there was no speck of 
moisture on shiny hat or glossy boots; the other, the cool, incisive, 
meaningless stare of his keen gray eyes. Yet Captain Richard Peerman 
was the sharpest detective Uncle Sam had ever paid for unearthing a 
paymaster’s “little game,” in war, or “ clicking the bracelets” round a 
felon’s wrists, in peace. 

“So you cannot find any clue?” Latour asked, wearily; but he 
eagerly seized the card the other extended by way of answer. 

“Toughest case I ever worked up, on no clue,” the detective said, 
army “Tens o’ thousands of ’em exactly alike, in this town: But 
when Dick Peerman goes for a thief, or a woman, either may as well 
come down.” * 


The Creole had read the card over and over, by the fitful firelight. 
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Without reply, he threw on a heavy army cloak, and, whispering the 
other to ales tile out and softly closed the door. — : 

Through howling storm and blinding snow, the driver of a chanced- 
on cab steered Latour over the East side, where tenements swarm with 
human vermin,—where Poverty and Pestilence stalk hand in hand 
through mazes of their ceaseless carnival. Miles they struggled north- 
ward, out of the closer district, to where Progress had not yet crowded 
his victims so closely ; then they stopped before a tall, dingy house, and 
re springing out, ascended the crazy stair and paused at every 
landing. 

At last he halted, a flood of wondering, pitying tenderness sweep- 
ing his face as he looked around that cheerless home of poverty. 

Twice he raised his hand; twice he paused, before he tapped 
nervously upon the door. 

The answer came, prompt and sharp; but again he caught his 
breath hard, before he ventured to lift the crazy latch. 

Over a very small fire, in a clean but almost bare room, sat Miss 
Tabitha Fay and her brother. She was only a shade more angular, he 
far less rotund, than of yore; but over the faces of both Time and 
Poverty had unmistakably passed their hands. 

‘“‘ Nonsense, Brother Standish ! I did hear a rap.—Come in!” were 
the words that carried the visitor back on a flood of memory and 
2 eee : | 
Surprise, greeting, and explanation were soon over; and Latour 
asked, anxiously,— 

“Where is Bennie ?” 

“She is rather later than usual, this evening,” Miss Tabitha 
answered, apologetically. ‘She usually returns by early lamplight.” 

“ Where from ?” queried Latour, impatiently. 

' “Tt is a very long distance,” the spinster went on, as indirectly as 
ever; “and the artist-photographer detains her at this season.” 

“ And she now, fortunately,” Mr. Standish put in, “has been able 
to secure extra work.” 

“Work! A night like this! Thank God! I have found her!” 
Adrien cried, in a half-groan. 

Then, answering at random the spinster’s voluble cackle and the 
many questions of her brother, the Creole paced the room nervously, 
ever and again pressing his face against the frosty little pane, or pausing 
to catch her tread upon the-creaking stair. ; 

At last it came. Pinched with cold and covered with snow, Ben- 
nie yet ran in cheerily and kissed her father before she saw the 
visitor. 

“Oh! I pardon,” she said. “I did not know you had a 
visitor, papa !— You here !” 

She drew up in surprise, as she recognized Latour, a dash of old- 
timé*hauteur over her face. But the expression on his stopped: her. 

- “Bennie, please hear me, before you speak,” he said, more humbly 
than he had ever spoken to mortal before. And, hearing, Miss Fay 
signalled to her brother, strode over and took his arm, and marched 
him from the room. : 
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Bennie stood silent, her eyes dropped, her hands clasped listlessly 
before her. But eagerly the man went on: 

“‘ Bennie, ten weary years ago you asked my forgiveness, In m 
pride and folly I refused it. Five years later, you besought me—still 
unchastened by sorrow—to stay my cruel judgment. Once more, in my 
sinful blindness, I refused. Now, in penitence and contrition, I come 
from lonely wandering to beseech what I would not give. Bennie, for 
the sake of the old days, can you forgive me ?” 

Those blue eyes, once saucy, proud still, raised quietly from the 
floor met his eager, hungry gaze. The voice was low and sweet, but it 
would tremble, as she answered,— . 

‘From my heart I forgive you 

His arms were around her, the snow-dampened head pressed close 
to his breast. 

“Bennie! darling!” he whispered, “I know all. Dale told me 
your secret, !” 

“ Dale told !” 

Quickly she broke from the strong arms ; a scarlet flood dyed the 
face she bent upon the ground. 

s Dale told !” she repeated, in trembling tones. “ How could 

? 

“‘ Hush, darling !” he interrupted. “ Do not judge him, until you 
know all.” 

Taking Dale’s crumpled letter from his breast, he put it in her 
hands. And Bennie, standing statue-still, read it slowly through. But, 
as she read, the play of deep emotions flickered on her face, then faded 
out, leaving no sign to the eyes that watched so yearningly. 

—" in folded the letter gently, tenderly, and put it in her 

m. 

“ This letter must be mine,” she said, quietly, but turning her face 
away. “ Dale’s sacrifice for me I guessed before ; but some things in it 
I never dreamed till now. What he has written of me must be mine, 
until I can put this letter into his own hands again.” : 

Again, as she ceased, the crimson flood swept the pale face; but she 
met Latour’s eyes bravely, as she asked,— 

“Where is Dale now ?” 

“ At the hotel, very ill. I have——” 

“T must go to him, then,” she interrupted, calmly, but very pale. 
“ Take me, please.” 5 

And again she raised her eyes and looked fearlessly into those of the 
first man she had ever loved. 
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* * * * * * * 


When Bennie Mason softly followed:-Adrien Latour into the sick- 
room, Captain Richard Peerman was immersed in the biography of 
James Mace, Esq., in the current number of a then famous.society 
journal. He rose, removed his hat, as though that act were greatest 
concession, and remarked,— 

“ Excuse -me, miss, but hanged if you ain’t as prompt as Dick 
Peerman !” 
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Then, with a voluminous glance at his employer, he discreetly re- 
tired and closed the door. : 

Bennie stood by the bed and looked down silently and long upon 
the sleeper. Opposite stood the man who had loved and wronged and, 
at last, understood her. 

Suddenly the sleeper moved restlessly, and the ever-recurrent words 
came, very gently this time,— 

“ Old, did friends, Bennie!” 

Noiselessly, and very tenderly, the woman sank upon her knees, 
the bright masses of her hair shadowing the face bent over Dale’s pale 
hand. But his opening eyes first fell upon his friend’s face. Fai 
memory had come back now. 

“Dear old boy!” he whispered, feebly. “ Letter all right. Find 
Bennie——” 

Then he saw the form beside him. Without surprise, without one 
start, his joy went out in one low whisper: 

“ Bennie!” 

The woman did not raise her head; but her hand very gently put 
out the letter from her bosom. 

“Take this back, dear Dale,” she said, softly. “Some of it is— 
true ; some must be forgotten.” 

Feebly stroking the bright hair, he answered,— 

“Yes; all sorrow must be forgotten, now! Give me your hand, 
dear old Adrien. You have found ber Y? 

Lying there so feebly, the sick soldier tried to join the hands of 


those two he had loved so loyally, even as he whispered,— 
“When you are happiest, Bennie, remember you said, we are old, 


old friends !” 
Very pale was the face the woman then raised before both men. 
ntle. 


Very , but firmly clear, was the voice that bore these words : 
“We were old friends, dear Dale. Now, with the blessing of God, 
we will be more than that, ‘ till death do us part!’” 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


ee life of John Lothrop Motley. has been sketched by his friend 
Dr. O. W. Holmes with a fine discriminating hand and a fond yet 
faithful eye. But, as the author himself says, it is not a biography in 
the full sense of the word, and neither is the collection of letters lately 
edited by Mr. George William Curtis. It is a pity that the two could 
not have been combined in the first instance: in reading the correspond- 
ence persons unfamiliar with Mr. Motley’s career will often have to turn 
to the memoir as a key, while the letters would have been the best ex- 
amples and illustrations of the many-sided, richly-gifted human being 
of whom Dr. Holmes has given us a “ partial portrait.” Until that 
longer and fuller record shall be ntl og however, the memoir and 
correspondence give the only version of Motley’s life that it has seemed 
to his friends to os known. Some readers turning from the 
ling of Motley’s historical works to these letters may be dis- 
ap inted te find so little brilliancy, but they reveal all the more of the 
writer from the absence of. effort, the style by turns easy-going and 
high-flown, which make them so characteristic. Except a few on 
itical subjects, they were not written for the public or for posterity, 
Pat for his family and two or three intimate friends, and there is no 
attempt to make them anything but a transcript of his daily existence 
or an outpouring of his changeful moods, until towards the last, when 
an ill, weary, overworked, much-wronged man goads his ingenuity now 
and then to cheer and amuse his absent wife or children. After the 
publication of the “ Dutch Republic” had made him famous the corre- 
spondence includes many well-known names, but the staple of the book 
is the sort of irregular journal which the post carried to his parents, 
wife, and daughters, and what we get from it chiefly are strong impres- 
sions of Motley’s character, disposition, and bent of mind: the full 
proof of his genius is to be looked for in the histories, 

Motley’s literary turn showed itself early in his school-days : when 
between ten and eleven years of age he wrote, “I am studying Charles 
XII. in French, which I think very interesting, and i is much more by 
its being in French.” That is a remarkable instance of perception in a 
child, and one which many intellectual and cultivated people do not 
exhibit until their powers are fully matured. At the same period he 
was eagerly reading Cooper’s novels; but, falling in with Miss Sedg- 
wick’s “‘ Hope Leslie,” which may be called a tale of character, he liked 
it better than “The Prairie,””—“ better than any new novel I have read 
Jor two or three years, except Scott’s.” When did this little critic begin 
to read and judge novels? Throughout his boarding-school days the 
boons he are books,—books and newspapers, paints and paint- 
brushes. “TI do not want you to send me anything to eat or drink, but 
I wish you would send me some books by the stage, with the paint- 
brushes. I guess you have some books in the house that I have not 
read. You may have, possibly.” This is a pendant to Punch’s Master 
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Jacky of old, but with a difference: our Master Jacky was then about 
thirteen. 


After graduating at Harvard at seventeen, a year younger than it is 
now customary to enter, Motley went to study law and languages in 
Europe, and — between three and four years at the universities of 
Gdttingen and Berlin and im travel. The imaginative and poetical 
quality of his mind, his susceptibility to historical and classic associa- 
tions, his romantic turn, as the French apply the term to literature, 
show themselves in his. first impressions. The letters of this period, 
his Lehr- und Wanderjahre, are to his parents: he describes scenery, 
ruined castles, cathedrals, the sites of feudal ceremonies and medisval 
battles. The sense of beauty was already developed in him, and the 
love of art, closely akin to it, woke in him on seeing the great foreign 
galleries, and he broke out, “ When I see here in Europe such sums of 
money spent by the government upon every branch of the fine arts, I 
cannot help asking why we at home have no picture-galleries, or statue- 

leries, or libraries. I cannot see at all that such things are only fit 

or monarchies, and I cannot give myself any reasons why our govern- 
ment should not spend some of its surplus money upon them.” It must 
be remembered that this was written by a lad of nineteen in 1833, more 
than a quarter of a century before the sesthetic revival andbefore culture 
had become a catch-word. His descriptions of nature are enthusiastic, 
but do not aim at word-painting, though he often hits his mark with a 
striking epithet. ‘Fields all waving with wheat and corn and clover. 
od ‘Alps all day on the left, with Traunstein, black, shag-eared, beetle- 
browed old mountain, tallest of the clan.” “ A strange, silent-lookin 
valley, with snow lying unmelted in large patches in the middle 
June, no signs of life excepting a few goats, all shut in by immense 
mountains, and looking like a very fortress of solitude. . . . Old Testa- 
ment kind of 3 

Study was Motley’s main — at this time, and he went through a 
truly German course of law,—Pandects, Institutes, Natural Law, Civil 
Law, Roman Law, Common Law, the Law of Nations. In travelling 
he learned, or renewed his knowl of, foreign languages, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, some ef which he had begun at school. He 
was consumed by a thirst for acquisition, and ambition must have been 
a restless hunger within him, although there is no direct word of it at 
this time. He was eager to make the acquaintance of men of letters: 
their great names were a spell to him; he had the good fortune to pass an 
evening with Tieck, which called out his discerning praise of the latter's 
exquisite tales, and he sought and was well received by Madame von 
Goethe at Weimar, where, as he sadly writes, “of that splendid army 
of genius nothing remains but the coffins of Schiller and Goethe.” : 

t was four years later, when Motley had been married for two years, 
that his first novel, “ Morton’s Hope,” was published. It was unsuc- 
cessful, and his next ee 3 was in a different direction: in 1841 he ob- 
tained the appointment of secretary of legation to Russia, Colonel Todd 
having been named the minister. Motley was.then twenty-seven, and 
had ly taken the mould which those who first knew him in mid- 
dle life:so well remember. He was tall, graceful, elegant, with a good: 
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carriage and finely-poised head, remarkably and regularly handsome, 
of the mixed Spanish type known as Milesian Irish, with straight, 
well-cut features, fine teeth, white and ruddy complexion, large, flash- 
ing, steel-blue eyes under black brows and lashes, masses of co i 
raven-black hair. Lady Byron, who made his acquaintance when he 
was between forty and fifty, found him extraordinarily like Lord Byron; 
but many other people could see only a faint resemblance to the poet, 
whose head and profile were on a different facial angle, and whose. fea- 
tures were less sculptured and delicate, to judge by pictures and busts. 
Motley had the gift bestowed by Nature on her most favored children 
only, of growing handsomer as he grew older: at sixty his features 
were more chiselled than at forty-five, his presence was more imposing, 
his still abundant hair had moderated its excess and showed his fine 
brow and head to more advantage, its iron-gray tone and the clear 
pallor of his face were more harmonious than the rich coloring of youth. 
His literary and diplomatic pursuits, his varied experience of life and 
society, had develoyed the intellectual cast of his countenance, and 
deepened and concentrated his expression, while taking away some of 
its earlier mobility. The Spanish type was still striking, due partly to 
the peculiarly patrician carriage of the head: a cultivated Spanish 
nobleman and diplomatist who had sought his acquaintance observed 
with some amusement that he was extremely like the pictures of that 
Duke of Alva of whom he had found so little good to say. Time did 
not modify Motley’s characteristics as it did his appearance: he was to 
the last impulsive, sensitive, irritable, impatient, with what is called the 
temperament of genius, though fortunately some men of genius are 
without it, and unfortunately it is to be found in plenty of men without 
genius. He was fully possessed by it at the time of his journey to 
Russia, and by a notion that he was unlucky, that he sould not go to 
sea without having a storm, and that if he were asked to a festivity 
somebody would surely die and it would be put off. The many dis- 
comforts of such a voyage and journey in 1841 were keenly felt by 
him, and were duly—but not unduly—chronicled in his letters to his 
wife. In fact, after the never-ending complaints of the Carlyles, and 
even George Eliot, about their colds in the head and finger-aches, and 
their everlasting talk about their money matters, it is refreshing to find 
that even in Motley’s home letters these topics take up no more room 
than such miseries, as the French call a certain order of trifle, should do. 

The Russian sojourn was very brief; he was away from home only about 
six months, but three of which he passed at St. Petersburg. The reasons 
for his throwing up his position seem to have been chiefly that he found 
it a sinecure, and that it gave him neither occupation nor the opening 
to a career, nor a livelihood. He said, nevertheless, that it was the 
profession he preferred to any other, and for which he felt himself best 
fitted. With all allowance for the injustice he met in his later diplo- 
matic capacities, the untimely end of three different essays in that service 
does not seem to warrant him in his belief. 

The letters from St. Petersburg must have been very interesting at 
the time they were written, from what was then the Ultima Thule, and 
a stage beyond it, of civilization, with sparkling accounts of court balls 
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at the Winter Palace, of the blessing of the Neva, and sketches of the 
Emperor Nicholas and his handsome family. The mention of Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, and his sister, the authoress of “'Thaddeus of 
Warsaw,” seems to push the episode back into another era. Their 
greatest interest now is the light they throw on Motley’s tenderly 
affectionate nature, an unusual combination with a strongly passionate 
one, constantly turning and yearning towards home, mother, wife, and 
children, and on his humanity, his pity for the poor and hapless, which 
overflowed towards the common people of Russia, and which was as 
fresh as ever for the needy millions of England when he was sharing 
the existence of its most fortunate thousands. And-there is evidence 
of another quality of Motley’s, bred in the bone, never to be cut out of 
his living tissue while the blood ran in his veins, which was the cause of 
much conflict within himself and of seeming contradiction in his conduct 
—his inherent, unconquerable love of country. “The more I see o 
other countries the more I like America,” he wrote in 1842; and this 
was the burden of his song, and in another sense the burden of his life, 
for ever after. 

On his journey back from St. Petersburg he passed through Halle, 
a crooked old town, which he whimsically describes as looking as if it 
had been laid out by an ignis-fatwus, and through the picturesque little 
chief towns of Saxony and Thuringia, each an epitome of a nation’s 
history. In Paris he made the acquaintance of Guizot and his “ fine 
monastic sort of face and short, uncourtly figure.” From France he 
went to England by way of Belgium, and was vividly impressed by the 
quaint, beautiful old Flemish cities, and the stories and scenes which 

ey called up. Then no doubt came to him a vision of the grand 
masterpieces into which he was to dramatize their tragic archives; but 
there is no hint as to whether it took shape in his mind as a pu 
Probably not; for soon after his return to America he published a 
second novel, and some articles in the North American Review, which 
raised great expectations of literary achievement among the friends who 
had already discovered his genius. 

The project of writing a history of the great religious struggle in 
the Low Countries was ever growing more definite in Motley’s mind, 
and he — accumulating material and memoranda for it in this 
country. But after months of toil he became convinced of the futility 
of such methods, and in the summer of 1851 he went abroad to follow 
up his researches. Then he made his first visit to the Hague, which was 
afterwards to become a city of refuge and a second home to him, and 
wrote to his mother in describing Holland that it was “ like a leaking 
ship after a tempest, the people pumping night and day for their lives. 
For the next two years he was settled in Dresden with his wife and 
children, hard at work, and his letters were nearly all to his parents. 
He was now in the grip of his great subject, it had full possession of 
him, and he gave himself up to it with rapture. During a short stay in 
Brussels he wrote to Dr. Holmes, “ When I say that T know no soul in 
. Brussels I am perhaps wrong. . . . The dead men of the place are my 
intimate friends. . ... With the fellows of the sixteenth century I am 
on the most familiar terms. Any ghost that ever flits by night across 
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the moonlit square is at once hailed by me as a man and a brother. I 
call him by his Christian name at once.” The inspiring influence of 
Motley’s work began to tell upon his letter-writing, in which there are 
new dashes and flashes ; his romance and enthusiasm were fully roused, 
his blood was aglow, and warmed his love of beauty in nature and art 
to higher ardor. In the same letter to Dr. Holmes, or one written 
about the same time, he bursts into panegyric of Rubens, concluding 
with the fine phrase, “ With what muscular, masculine vigor this splen- 
did Fleming rushed in and plucked up drowning Art by the locks !” 
It was in 1854 or ’55 that he met Miss Fanny Alexander at Florence, 
whither he had gone doubtless on the track of defunct Farneses, and 
wrote of her wonderful drawings, her artistic education “ formed in the 
school of the Florentine Quattro-Centisti,” of her faithful, loving study 
of peasant life and lore, twenty-five years or more before Mr. Ruskin 
found out ‘“ Francesca” and made her famous. It is about the same 
time that Bismarck suddenly starts upon Motley’s private stage: they 
had been college cronies at Géttingen and had cherished a warm regard 
for each other through years of absence, which blazed up on meeting 
in with the heartiness of student days, with a gleam of something 
like fascination on Bismarck’s part. His strongly-marked, high-colored, 
aggressive figure reappears from time to time, either in his own letters 
or in Motley’s descriptions, to the end of the book, animating it more 
than all the other men and women who come and go through its chap- 
ters. Motley writes to his wife on his first visit to Bismarck, “ It is one 
of those houses where every one does what one likes, The show- 
apartments where they receive formal company are on the front of the 
house. Their living-rooms, however, are a salon and a dining-room at 
the back, opening upon the garden. Here there are young and old, 
grandparents and children and dogs all at once, eating, drinking, 
smoking, piano-playing, and pistol-firing (in the garden) all going on at 
the same time. It is one of those establishments where every earthly 
thing that can be eaten or drunk is offered you, porter, soda-water, 
small-beer, champagne, burgundy, or claret are about all the time, and 
everybody is smoking the best Havana cigars every minute.” 
' The years were flying by, bringing Motley fame and a competency, 
but leaving him still hard at work: his correspondence tells of the 
drudgery of collecting materials from original documents and despatches, 
the mountains of useless manuscripts to be cut through to find the vein, 
or maybe the grain, of truth one is in search of, and he says that nothing 
can repay such labors, unless the work be its own reward. His industry 
in acquiring new languages, in finding the key to forgotten ciphers, in 
mastering the puzzle of illegible handwriting, bore witness to the dis- 
aammtet patience which he yey 1 to his work. If he was impetuous 
and headlong in the conduct of life, he was an untiring, perseverin 
scholar. Sometimes he almost shrank back as the task spread instead 
of lessening under his hands. “ My canvas is very broad,” he wrote to 
his mother when beginning the “ United Netherlands,” “and the mass- 
ing and poreeetnion will give me more trouble than the more compact _ 
one which I have already painted.” A year and a half later he writes 
to her again: “I am hard at work, but, alas! my work grows and ex- 
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—_ around me every day. I am like the conjurer’s apprentice in the 
rman ballad who raised a whole crowd of spectres and demons by 

ing his master’s wand and then did not know how to exorcise them 
and get rid of them. The apparitions of the sixteenth century rise 
upon me, phantom after phantom, each more intrusive and appalling 
than the others, and I feel that I have got myself into a mob of goblins 
who are likely to be too much for me.” 

But amnides his labors rewards of every sort were pouring in upon 
him, and recognition, the best reward that man can give. His letters 
from London in 1858 mark the setting in of the spring tide of success 
which was to know no ebb. His correspondence at this epoch is ad- 
dressed chiefly to his parents, wife, or daughters, as he might be sepa- 
rated from one or the others: some of the extracts already given show 
that there was no lack of intellectual companionship in his own family, 
yet under the circumstances letters to one’s nearest kin are naturally full 
of mere personal details. Again Motley’s affectionate, amiable disposi- 
tion may be traced in this chronicle, not of small-beer, as he says, but 
of the champagne-froth of social life, for the amusement of his family, 
while he was doing his daily stint of composition and keeping up as 
best he might under that hundred-lashed scourge of daily notes in the 
London season. His letters from 1858 to 1860, whether from England 
or from the Continent, have the general flavor of ordinary memoirs in 
the enumeration of well-known names, descriptions of fétes and public 
occasions, meetings with celebrated people. He often illustrates them 
by a stroke or a touch which raises them above the commonplace dribble 
which he vehemently accuses them of being. A notable quality of 
Motley’s shows out in letters of this sort,—his good nature. Allowing 
much to Mr. Curtis’s discreet and judicious editing, he might have 
sifted out every rough and bitter husk, but he must have sifted the very 
kernel from these intimate gossipings had they not been free from 
spite and malice. How ill-natured and treacherous a good-humored 
man can be, may be seen in the correspondence of the great Humboldt 
with Varnhagen von Ense, and from the memoirs of Bacourt, who went 
away from America leaving all his acquaintances under the delusion that 
he was delighted with them and the country. If anybody after reading 
Motley’s histories doubts his talent for epigram and satire, a discerning 
reader will not look far for the proof of it in his correspondence: his 
sense of the ludicrous was as quick as his sense of beauty, and made 
his reticence in this respect the more praiseworthy. He could give a 
caricature in a very few words: “The King of Saxony [1853] is a 
mild old gentleman wadded and bolstered into very harmonious pro- 
portions. He has a single tooth, worn carelessly on one side.” Lord 
Brougham himself ould hardly have helped laughing at the portrait 
Motley made of him, touching and retouching it after each sitting: 
“ He is exactly like the pictures in Punch, only Punch flatters him. . . 
His face, like his tongue and his mind, is shrewd, sharp, and humorous, 
His hair is thick, snow-white, and shiny ; his head is large and knobby 
and bumpy. .. The ru outlines or headlands of his face are wild 
and bleak, but not forbidding. Deep furrows of age and thought and 
toil, perhaps of sorrow, run all over it, while the vast mouth, with:a 
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ripple of humor ever playing around it nds like a placid bay under 
the hu comanateiy of tis fantastic fe grantee nen ; o” iThere 
certainly never was a great statesman and author who so irresistibly 
suggested the man who does the comic business at a small theatre. . . 
There is no resisting his nose. It is not merely the configuration of 
that wonderful feature which surprises you, but its mobility. It has 
the litheness and almost the length of an elephant’s proboscis, and I 
have no doubt he can pick up pins or scrateh his back with it as easily 
as he could take a pinch of snuff. He is always twisting it about in a 
fabulous manner.” On the solemn occasion of receiving their D.C.L. 
at Oxford, Motley writes, “ Nothing could be more absurd than old 
Brougham’s figure, long and gaunt, with snow-white hair under the 
great black porringer, and his wonderful nose wagging from side to side 
as he hitched up his red petticoats and stalked through the mud.” 

The culmination of Motley’s life may be dated from his visit to the 
Hague in August, 1858, by no means the first, when his acquaintance 
with the Queen of Holland began, so long sought by her and eschewed 
by him. For the next twelve years he was at the zenith of his fame 
and popularity, if such a word can be applied to a man so invincibly 
fastidious and exclusive in his social tastes, at the height of his powers, 
in the fulness of his ardent, versatile nature. The War of Secession 
kindled his patriotism, always alive and glowing, to a splendid flame, 
and the only shadows on his brilliant career were those cast by the mis- 
takes and misfortunes of his country. At his post of United States 
minister to Vienna his heart and thoughts were in America, and his 
hopes and fears were centred in that long struggle. He felt keen dis- 
appointment at the inconsistency of English sympathy, and he wrote 
no more vigorous passages, terse with the logic of passion, than those in 
which he summed up the national situation to present it to the bemud- 
dled brains of Great Britain. They reverberate from the replies of 
John Bright and J. 8. Mill, who were steady, if not very hearty, friends 
of the North. Motley’s overcharged feelings broke out sometimes: 
August 18, 1862, he began a letter to his mother, “ My dearest mother, 
—It seems to me at times as if I could not sit out this war in exile.” 
His heart was like to break at the news of defeat and death, above all 
the death of the young: “ Putnam, Lowell, . . . both among their 

uals distinguished for talent, character, accomplishments, and virtue, 
for all that makes youth venerable.” The interchange of letters 
between himself and Dr. Holmes thrills with the emotions of those 
four years. | 

The civil war had hardly come to an end before the Austro-Prus- 
sian campaign startled the world by its brief, conclusive course, and 
Motley, in spite of his friendship and admiration for Bismarck, sided 
entirely with the Austrian Empire, which he considered to have been 
cozened and bullied. He puts the case of the Prussian demand that 
Austria shall disarm, and the ensuing steps of both nations, with sar- 
castic succinctness in one of his home letters at the time. But he admits 
that Austria is suffering for the sins of former centuries, “to say 
nothing of the early part of this one. There are no real catastrophes 
in history.” 
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‘The episode of Motley’s resignation from the mission to Vienna is 
not given in his published correspondence, although, unfortunately, he 
wrote and talked rg ee naw about it, as well as of the still more 
painful incident of his dismissal from his post as minister to England. 
They are given in detail by Dr. Holmes in his memoir. The discredit 
of both falls wholly apes our government: it is only to be — 
that Motley could not have borne his galling wrongs with the dignity 
of silence. He needed no vindication with those to whom he wished 
to vindicate himself, and the sentiment of his country was altogether in 
his favor. He lost no jot of the consideration of his friends abroad 
or at home; his personal distinction and celebrity as an author were 
undimmed ; but his life was embittered by the intrigues and injustice 
of politicians, which he mistook for the ingratitude of the country he 
loved so passionately and had served so loyally. Private misfortune 
began to darken his days; he lost his parents within a few years of each 
other, at a ripe old age, but while the bonds of filial attachment were 
as strong and clinging as in his youth; overwork and strain of feeling 
brought on hemorrhage of the lungs, followed before many months by 
an attack resembling paralysis, but which was probably of the nature of 
nervous prostration. From this he never thoroughly rallied, and, while 
bearing the burden of enfeebled powers, physical and mental, he met with 
an irreparable loss in the death of his wife. Two of his daughters 
married, and loneliness gathered about him, notwithstanding the devo- 
tion of his youngest child and the assiduity and affection of many 
friends. The last letter of the collection is to his eldest daughter, 
Lady William Vernon Harcourt, twelve days before his death. It is 
short, but full of the same loving allusions to his grandchildren with 
which the correspondence abounds for his children in their nursery 
days. So the record ends. 

Amateurs of the memoirs and correspondence of distinguished men 
merely as archives of the gossip of the great world will find these 
volumes unsatisfactory. It is true that a long list of celebrated names 
can be compiled from them, often coupled with descriptions and anec- 
dotes. Motley saw enough of Mrs. Norton, her pretty, witty sister Lady 
Dufferin and her worthy son, of the present Lord Lytton, Thack- 
eray, Lord Houghton,—then Monckton Milnes,—Mr. and Mrs. Grote, 
Carlyle, Layard, Stirling, Lord John Russell, Dean Milman, Lady 
Byron, Hayward, Kinglake, Tom Hughes, Dean Stanley, the Duke 
of Argyll, Lord and Lady Palmerston, to have something to say 
about them,—to speak of English society only. But his letters were 
not filled with tittle-tattle about the famous people whom he knew, 
still less about those whom he did not know, and he constantly com- 
pares his rapid telling off of “who were there,” to the Court Journal. 
The extraneous interest of the correspondence lies in the letters of. 
Mill, Bright, Dean Stanley, Bismarck, Hawthorne, Lowell, and Dr. 
Holmes: the long-continued exchange of thought, sympathy, and crit- 
icism between the last-named and Motley is a beautiful chapter by 
itself. As was said before, what is chiefly to be got from these post- 
humous revelations is the knowledge of Motley asa man. In life he 
was greatly loved and admired, yet often misunderstood and harshly 
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judged ; his letters are his best defence. His faults were as — 
ous as his talents, and where that is the case a certain class of shallow, 
vulgar, or hypocritical censors find more to blame than in mortals of 
their own calibre, or even of a baser sort. Most people, and the best, 
will nize in the letters, as his contemporaries did in the writer, a 
great and generous nature, akin to everything lovely, heroic, tender ; 
one whose rare capacity for enjoyment made him at once eager and 
exacting in his pleasures, while a noble need for work prevented his 
making pleasure a Sa He It offered itself in its most alluring guise 
when he was sought by English people illustrious in letters, politics, 
society ; but he saw the snare, and wrote, “The cultivated luxury of 
these regions has poison in it, I fear ;” “It is well not to indulge too 
long and copiously in the Circean draught of English hospitality !” 
He dwelt on its enervating effect on an American, who can become 
only “a half-hardy plant in an, atmosphere and soil which are not 
indigenous.” “I am most sincere when I say that I should never 
wish America to be Anglicized in the aristocratic sense. . . A 
fearful price is paid by the English people in order that this splendid 
aristocracy, with their parks, and castles, and shootings, and fishings, 
and fox-huntings, their stately and unlimited hospitality, their learned 
ease and lettered leisure, may grow fat.” 

The sense of duty, guardian of the soul, abode in him, and must have 
had many a tussle with the erratic tendencies of his temperament. But 
that it kept its foothold we have proofs: his unforgetful love of his 
mother, which did not let his pen grow slack or cold during half a life- 


time of separation; his fond — affection, not blinding him to his 
i 


children’s faults nor causing him to neglect their training; his stanch 
and steadfast regard for old friends, whose coming he hailed and whom 
he went out of his way to welcome when he was in the greedy gras 

of London society, so monopolizing and tenacious ; the earnestness with 
which he fulfilled his task when once he knew the task that was marked 
out for him; last, not least, his deep and fervent patriotism,—these 
sterling virtues make John Lothrop Motley’s character a counterpart 
to his scintillating genius. 
S. B. Wister. 
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SEE thee,—heaven’s unclouded face 
A vacancy around thee made, 
Its sunshine a subservient 
Thy lovelier light to shade. 


I feel thee, as the billows feel 
A river freshening the brine, 
A life’s libation poured to heal 


The bitterness of mine. 
John B. Tabb. 
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S° much has been published about the annoyance, neglect, injustice, 
and generally bad treatment suffered by writers from editors, 
magazine editors in particular, that the editors, it might be thought, 
have no grievances. These they do not print, after the manner of 
writers ; but they have them in abundance, and often refer to them in 
private as illustrative of the difficulty of their calling. Wrongs are 
never wholly on one side: they cannot be, obviously, in the nature of 
things. Not a few of the peculiarities of editors, eloquently and volu- 
minously complained of by writers, would be explained, or set in a 
new light, if the delicacy of their position and the nature of their sur- 
roundings were clearly ae Meerae ig They doubtless have their idio- 
syncrasies, which literary employment and literary associations tend 
apparently, to produce ; but their idiosyncrasies are apt to be fewer 

less conspicuous than those of professional writers. Most magazine 
editors have been, and continue to be, contributors, and many contrib- 
utors have been editors; so that each ought to be able to judge of the 
weaknesses, defects, and limitations of the other. But neither editors 
nor contributors do, as a rule, judge one another fairly, both being so 
absorbed in their own work that they are likely to be more or less in- 
different to any external occupation. 

The writer has, primarily, the immense advantage of being con- 
cerned merely with his own article; while the editor is concerned with 
hundreds of articles, each and all of which have equal claim on his 
attention. The editor is constantly beset with manuscripts, letters, 
callers, bores, which and who have to be read, answered, seen, got rid 
of, It seems to him as if everybody is bent on furnishing a paper for 
his magazine, and generally on the subject that he either cares nothing 
about, or would not touch under any circumstances. Unless he be very 
calm, robust, and insensible, he may leave his desk not infrequently in 
a state of mingled vexation, perplexity, nervousness, and semi-despair. 
After a long apprenticeship, he gets seasoned to his manifold obliga- 
tions, but often at a certain expense to his temper and original habit of 
mind. Imagine a man with scores and scores of manuscripts on hand, 
most of them, probably, accepted and paid for, when a single score will 
fill his magazine, and the number steadily growing! Is it strange that 
he winces, and heaves a sigh, whenever another paper is presented, or 
another subject proposed? The contributor frequently expects to de- 
light and thrill the editor by simply naming a theme, which he fondly 
imagines to be original and most desirable. Being told in a weary, 
nonchalant manner that the theme is old; that it has been treated again 
and again; that several articles about it have been returned, does the 
contributor believe it? Ordinarily he does not. He is made angry, 
thinking the statement an invention designed to discourage and affront 
him, and quits the office, convinced that lying is the chief art employed 
im conducting a periodical. From that moment he is in danger of 
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cherishing a hatred against the editor which is augmented at each re- 
newal of his wounded vanity. He is prone to — of him oppro- 
briously. Nothing assuages him, however, like the acceptance of an 
article: the acceptance of several articles in succession will wholly re- 
move his prejudice,—will even beget admiration for the editorial mind, 
which, however, cannot afford to buy appreciation at such a price. 

No wonder that the two are so frequently at variance. Their in- 
terests are in general diametrically opposed. The writer is anxious to 
be accepted ; the editor is determined to accept nothing that he can do 
without ; and precious few articles are of that kind. They who like an 
editor are the favorite contributors, and these are to the army of scrib- 
blers as one to a hundred.~ It is doubtful if any writer approves, or 
can approve, the judgment, the critical acumen, of the person who de- 
clines his manuscript. It is not in accordance with humanity, of the 
lettered order especially. Authors, it must be conceded, are apt to be 
vain (indeed, all mankind is vain, and but for vanity would not, and 
could not, live), and never vainer, perhaps, than when they write. 
Vanity is, in a measure, their inspiration, since their fame is usually 
small, and their recompense insignificant. Possibly, self-love, in vari- 
ous disguises, moves one to literary effort. When the effort is pro- 
. nounced unworthy, a brief sense of humiliation follows, relieved by 
involuntary resentment and total discredit of the pronouncer. Why 
should not the average contributor feel inimical to the editor? Why 
should he respect his mind, or have confidence in his taste? They alone 
are capable of appreciating us who, directly or indirectly, flatter us. 
The editor is not hostile to the writer, who has little or no power to 
mortify or injure him. He may pity him, as one who looks upon 
another from a superior position. He. is independent of the writer : 
the writer cannot be independent of him, and the consciousness of the 
fact, and the need.of hiding it, may strengthen the writer’s irritation. 
To bear the unjust hatred of a large part of a class, whom he offends 
inevitably, is not one of the least of the editor’s trials, particularly 
when he happens to be sensitive and benevolent. 

This does not include, of course, the strictly professional writers, 
those known to the reading public. They are in general on friendly 
terms with the editors, who accept their papers, engage them to do 
others, and incite them to pursue their calling by complimentary words 
and extraordinary rates. These do not often volunteer to write; they 
understand the hazard it involves: they wait for orders, as they can 
well afford, because their hands are likely to be full, and their time 
mortgaged ahead. But they are the exception, and small in number, 
compared with the host of men and women who are amateur, or occa- 
sional, or irregular writers, sometimes excellent, among the very best; 
but who have not won the reputation or vogue of their more fortunate 
brothers and ‘sisters. They are apt to misunderstand the condition, 
character, and need of the magazine market, to believe the demand un- 
equal to the supply, and to venture into a field where authors of wider 
experience and more careful training would hesitate. It is they who do 
most injustice to editors, who misrepresent them, and often censure them 
roundly for what they cannot help, for what belongs to their office and 
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surroundings. Their ignorance, natural and excusable enough, is such 
that they put upon others the responsibility that they should bear. 
Their uttered opinion of magazines is often very low and of them- 
selves very high. Contradictory impressions prevail concerning the 
editor. One is that he wishes nothing, that he will look at nothing, 
unless it be from a favorite of his, from a personal friend, from a mem- 
ber of the special circle supposed to monopolize the periodical. The 
best article ever written for a magazine, it is thought, would stand no 
chance, if it should come from an outsider; while an ordinary, even an 
inferior, article would be eagerly accepted from one of the privileged 
few. A corollary of this is the belief that the sending in of almost any 
paper with a recommendation from a regular and valued contributor 
will insure its printing. Regular contributors have often been, and 
still are, besought to play dry-nurse to manuscripts, with and without 
merit, usually the latter; and when they declare that any and eve 
manuscript will be examined at the office, their word is plainly doubted. 
It may be intimated, perhaps positively asserted, that they may think 
so, but the outsider knows better. The extraordinary intimacy of that 
person with the inmost secrets of magazine-editing approaches the mar- 
vellous. The remoter his relation, the profounder and exacter his knowl- 
edge, the basis of which is likely to be, when the matter has been 
sifted, that he—or she—once offered an article to the periodical and it 
was actually returned. It could not have been glanced at, of course. 
No intelligent mind could have declined a contribution of ability and 
interest so transcendent. A deal of the prejudice against the editor may 
doubtless be traced to such a source. Writers are so often convinced of 
their capacity that many a one would probably ask, if he were entirely 
candid, ‘“‘ What occasion is there for a periodical which does not print 
my articles ?” 

Really, the editor is always delighted to discover a new contributor 
of excellence, or to receive a contribution displaying marked talents. It 
revives his spirits, awakes his enthusiasm, stimulates his imagination. 
Those familiar with magazine offices have more than once witnessed 
the truth of this. On the other hand, the editor is not pleased to get 
articles of the average order, not very good, nor by any means bad,—well 
written, pleasant enough, but lacking strength and hadi yicaaliiy- He 
has an ample supply of articles of that sort in his desk for which he 
one e room. Why should he want to increase his unprofitable 
stock ? ; 

Another impression formed by a class of would-be contributors is 
that a magazine is always eager to get articles, and that for those of 
positive literary merit there is invariably an active demand. If, there- 
fore, they send in a correctly-written paper on nearly any topic, they 
are amazed at its non-acceptance, and explain this by declaring that 
the editor has a prejudice against them. They may never have seen 
him; they may not even know his name; but he must know them by 
reputation ee everlasting I is ineradicable from humanity), and in 
some unintelligible manner they have given him offence. If he hada 
tithe as many prejudices as he is charged with having, he would be an 
incarnation of them. He would hold an inextinguishable bias against 
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every individual of the Republic’s population. If those ambitious to 
appear in the periodical press ha any conception of the enormous 
supply of manuscripts, they would ly entertain the idea of addin 
to the number. Every magazine is, as has been indicated, weigh 
down with them,—has fully enough to last two or three years, though 
not another article should be taken. Conservative and prudent as the 
editor may be, he cannot help their accumulation. Periodicals have 
been overwhelmed with uninvited contributions after their second 
monthly issue. The inky stream flows rapidly and eternally: nothing 
can stop or dam it. Writing is a conspicuous vice of the time. It is 
not only a habit, and the fashion ; it would seem to be a kind of morbid 
necessity. 

The editor is afflicted because such a host of people, most of them 
unknown, write so very well. He longs intensely for a limited paralysis 
of the literary productiveness of the land. Then he might have some 
prospect of publishing the vast quantity he has on hand. But such a 
millennium be dares not hope for. If a dozen new periodicals should 
be started with the avowed intent to print gratuitous articles alone, they 
would, I venture to say, be overrun with offerings. They would 
not, I suspect, be of a high order; but they would be superabundant. 
The deluge of manuscripts that must follow, therefore, when payment 
is pine. may be readily foreseen. The editor lives in momenta 


terror of his dearest friend drawing upon him, in the midst of a sacred 
confidence, an article for his magazine. The old proverb runs, “Talk 
not of halters in the house of the hanged!” A, proverb of the day 


might be, “Speak not of manuscripts in the presence of the editor!” 

A leading monthly, which, strange to say, was begun with the 
monstrous delusion that it might some time be short of matter, and 
consequently solicited papers in advance, has, naturally, been full to 
bursting ever since. Two or three years ago, to relieve its plethora, 
it returned to various writers papers it had long previously accepted 
and paid for, making a present of them. It was very generous on the 
part of the periodical, though I imagine some of the authors, such is 
lettered vanity, felt a twinge as they opened the envelope and saw its 
contents. Many of them have, I think, been deterred from offering 
aught since in the same quarter. To them there may have seemed in 
the act an extremely delicate suggestion that their articles were super- 
fluous, albeit nothing of the kind could have occurred to the editor or 
the publishers. Other magazines might imitate the example, for they 
all acquire articles that lose their savor or pertinence by keeping ; but 
they have not done so. They may refrain from returning them, lest 
their authors should, in a lapse of memory, send them back at a later 
day, or present them to another periodical for consideration. They 
may prefer to let the obsolete papers grow yellow with time, or to 
destroy them, in the interest of the brotherhood. It is, for the most 
part, a peculiarity of writers to attach undue consequence to whatever 
they have not had an opportunity to publish. The presumptive evi- 
dence against the manuscript they perversely construe in its favor. It 
must be good, they say, cynically, to have escaped printing so long. 

It is a common complaint that the editor seldom farnishes any 
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reason for declining an article: he usually thanks the author for 
sending it, and gem that it is “not available.” This set form of 
- hollow politeness I have often known to be pronounced exasperative, 
and innumerable curses have been hurled at that unvarying adjective. 
Why cannot the editor express plainly his objection to the merge “i 
What is the use of disguising his views in stereotyped phrases? Wh 
this mock of courtesy? The unhappy editor cannot evade reproach 
whenever he is compelled to refuse an article, couch his refusal as he 
may. His refusal, on any ground, is in the eyes of the writer the 
unpardonable sin. If he were not polite, how savagely would he be 
denounced ; how often he would be mentioned as adding insult to 
injury! He is shrewder than he seems. Imagine him entering into 
details, saying why and wherefore he has declined a manuscript. 
Would not many a writer argue the question, and attempt to show him 
wherein he‘s in error, and that the exact contrary of what he has asserted 
is true? Would the editor have any of mind, any leisure to 
devote to his duties, if he should undastelin to be explicit? Once point 
out a fault or intimate a defect, particularly to an author, and he will 
afford the critic no rest until he has acknowledged his aereet error. 
Hence the policy and convenience of the words “ not available,” which 
are 80 ag and yet so succinctly reprobative as to leave no pretext 
for reply. They are the verbal bulwark of the editor ; without them 
he would be defenceless. They have been evolved out of a long, 
varied, uncomfortable experience, and precisely fill the requirement. 
The editor is likely to be hardened by his continuance in office. 
He may begin with a cordial sympathy with literary folk in the mass, 
in their aims and aspirations, though they may lack the needed ability 
or training. But if he expresses his sympathy, notably on paper, he 
is in peril of suffering a painful revulsion. The incompetent, the un- 
qualified, the consdited, take advantage of his kindliness and courtesy, 
and so trouble and anger him, if he be really human, that he repents 
of his good feeling, and half resolves to hide it hereafter. Those that 
he has tried to help ae woe misunderstand him, upbraid him, turn 
upon him in wrath. e realizes more than most men the ingratitude 
of his fellows, the return of malice for benevolence. Discovering that 
his most genial efforts miscarry, he becomes somewhat abrupt, and dis- 
courages every writer whose manuscript he is not desirous to secure. 
How often are contributors of the ordinary kind told by a 
zine that it is not taking any articles except those specially ordered |!— 
that such course has grown imperative on account of the vast accumu- 
lation of matter! They may receive a letter from the editor, saying, 
“We are sending back articles continually, less of the subject or 
the treatment, generally without examining them ; for it is impossible 
to use the vast quantity, already accepted, in the next three years.” 
This may not be rigorously true; but it is substantially so; and some 
allowance should be made for the exigency of the circumstances. The 
editor is anxious to stop the ever-surging stream of contributions, and 
does his utmost to that end. The writer, it might be thought, would 
be comforted with the thought that, if the periodical is closed against 
the whole scribbling guild, he need not be chagrined at his exclusion. 
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He could not reasonably expect to be made an exception to the frater- 

nity. But he is not so comforted, nor is he reasonable. He cannot 

believe, if other articles are declined, that his will be. He is sure he. 
can produce something that the editor will be obliged to take ; that its 

importance and fascination would be ap t to the greatest block- 

head. When, therefore, he has csoaplaind thas proposed paper, he sends 

it—delicate compliment !—to the editor, who returns it, with a reitera- 
tion of his previous statement. The author is astonished, mortified, 

enraged. He corrects his opinion. The greatest blockhead, whom, he 
thinks, he has now discovered, is not capable of perceiving superlative 
literary merit. He speculates why it is that dolts are invariably chosen 
to sit in editorial chairs, and labors to explain it by a theory of the 

general unfitness of things. 

In what a dilemma is the editor placed! If he pleases contributors, 
he swamps the periodical; if he pleases himself, he makes a host of 
enemies. To discharge his duty is, in a way, to discharge his friends, 
Let him do or not do, he is certain to suffer. He is ever steering be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis. Expected to satisfy authors, readers, the 
publisher, and himself at the same time, the expectation is impossible 
of fulfilment; for each exercises a different, often a distinct, claim. 
To satisfy one is to dissatisfy another, sometimes the three; so that he 
is likely to be torn with inward and outward conflict, with a disposi- 
tion to be kind, and the necessity of being just. He represents the 
publisher,—an arduous and perplexing position,—without appearing to 
do so. The natural enmity oa to exist between authors and 
publishers is frequently transferred to him. Nota few of his decisions 
and his acts are regulated by the power behind him, which he may not 
care to admit, and for which he is held responsible. While he is pre- 
sumed to enjoy full authority, he may have very little. I have known 
him to be censured severely for merely obeying orders which he was 
too generous to mention, and which were distasteful, not to say repel- 
lent, to him. Some publishers are all that they should be ; others are 
much that they should not be; and, standing before these, the editor 
is liable to fare ill. It is hard to hold a shield over another while 
pretending to protect one’s self, and when one feels that the other does 
not deserve protection. 

Publishers are sometimes greater foes of the editors they employ 
than they can be of authors. I might name editors who have been 
charged with inability to conduct magazines, though the fault was not 
theirs. What can the editor achieve when the publisher will not second 
him with money and fully co-operate with him? If the publisher restricts 
his freedom, interferes with his rights, thwarts his aims, he should not 
be blamed for want of success, But he always is. The suspension of 
the periodical is laid at his door: he did not understand, it is said, the 
public taste; he was behind the time; he was addicted to hobbies. 
And the publisher, it must be conceded, often allows this opinion to go 
forth, a probably considers it just. Why should an editor be paid a 
oe salary, unless he is willing to bear the responsibility of failure? 

hen a periodical prospers, it is the publisher to whom the prosperity 
is due. The editor is very clever, singularly industrious, thoroughly ~ 
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enterprising ; but cleverness, industry, enterprise, would be unavailin 
rd the liberality, shrewdness, mf experience of the publisher. It 
seems to be accepted as an axiom in the trade that the editor of a 
magazine is always its slayer, and the publisher its preserver. The 
publisher perpetually holds. the enviable place of historian of periodi- 
cals: he has the first word, and the last. Divers strong and brilliant 
— whose death is still lamented might be alive to-day, and 
yielding a handsome income, had their publishers been as perspicacious 
and enlightened as their editors. But the virtues of these are like the 
virtues of a people who have been completely subjugated. The histo- 
rian, who is the publisher, selfishly consigns their virtues to oblivion. 

Writers are fond of telling what the editor ought to be. He knows 
what they ought to be, but shrinks from telling, conscious that nothing 
so exasperates them as the truth ; and he is deeply interested in keeping 
the peace. The editor, we constantly hear, éuight to encourage literature 
in every way; ought to stimulate young literary ambition, which is a 
vague and hazardous phrase. How often has he tried, and met with 
such disaster as forced him, in self-defence, to relinquish his effort! I 
remember such a one. He was amiable, sympathetic, polite to a degree ; 
in truth, he is, for he continues on this Lon, though he has lon 
retired from the field he once adorned sink laid waste. I understan 
that he has grown misanthropic, the direct result of his experience on 
the magazine; but during his years there he was noted for geniality 
— gentle faith. How did he bear himself? Bravely, though reck- 
essly. 
A young man would approach him at the club or the theatre, and, 
after a few minutes’ conversation, would say, “I have an excellent sub- 
ject in my mind, and have thought of writing it out for you.” The 
editor knew nothing of the self-proposed contributor,—was not aware 
that he had ever printed a line. But, fearful of wounding his feelings 
by intimating ignorance, he would reply, “ We should be very glad to 
see your article. No doubt it will be interesting.” A few weeks later, 
he would get the paper, and discover at a glance that it was like a 
school-boy’s composition,—that it would not be published in a frontier 
weekly at less than ten cents a line. Unwilling, however, to return it, 
he would put it in a pigeon-hole, and resume his duties. 

He would be interrupted by an odd-looking specimen, who would 
hand him a card, with the self-complacent remark, “I am Jones (or 
Smith), the po of whom you must have heard. You have probably 
heard, too, of my brief epic, ‘The Aboriginal Saga,’ highly praised, and 
called one of the greatest of American poems, by the Ya Press.” 
A polite nod would convey an affirmative impression, and the poet 
would draw from his breast a thick roll of manuscript. “This is the 
first part of another epic, highly primordial, and full of picturesque 
beauty, of which I should be pleased to read you a few striking passages.” 
There are limits to the most expansive human endurance, and the 
extreme limit is an offer from an unknown poet to read his own poems. 
At that point the worm turns, the profoundest patience revolts. The 
supremely genial editor turns pale with terror, and, placing himself in 
an attitude of defence, springs to his feet. “Really, Mr. Jones, you 
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must—must excuse me. I am—am not very—very well. My phy- 
sician advises me—— Be so kind as to leave your poem, and call 
again in three or four years—pardon me, in three or four weeks; at 
any future time; no matter how long. Really, Mr. Jones, I have im- 
portant business in Damascus; I must take a. cab immediately; I 
should have said, in Harlem. Come again, Mr. Jones.” And the 
editor escapes. The poet is startled and indignant at his treatment. 
He puts back his ample roll, and, stalking toward a clerk in the rear 
of the office, thus delivers himself: ‘ Please inform the editor—the 
gentleman who so abruptly departed, just now, was the editor, I 
believe—that Mr. Jones, the creator of the ‘Aboriginal Saga,’ un- 
equivocally declines to leave his latest work for his consideration. Mr. 
Jones prefers to publish where his gifts are appreciated. Be careful to 
deliver my message as given. It is highly important. The editor will 
probably remember it and me.” 

While this interview and its consequence do not claim to be literally 
true, they are no exaggeration of scenes that have often occurred, and 
still occur, in magazine offices. The superlative vanity, without basis, 
of many wholly unknown writers, is scarcely credible. Gaining some 
reputation in a Southern or Western village, they imagine that New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston are ringing with the echoes of their 
praise. Magazine editors see more of this rural conceit than anybody 
else, and are seldom surprised at it. If they should publish their exact 
experiences, I question if they would, or could, be believed. These 
would sound like burlesque ; but it is impossible to burlesque many 
of the presentations of self-love: they carry extravagance to its zenith. 
Self-love nowhere more completely reveals itself, I repeat, than in the 
making of manuscript, and is likely to be in an inverse ratio to the 
merit thereof. 

The amiable editor aforesaid continued to encourage literary aspi- 
rants almost to the last, and the magazine paid the penalty of his ami- 
ableness. It was inundated with articles, many of them from persons 
with no more vocation to write than a German anarchist has for Ameri- 
can citizenship. Its affairs got into an inextricable entanglement : 
contributors wrote innumerable letters to the editor ; dogged his steps; 
hunted him to his lair; pestered and tortured him about their papers, 
until he was well-nigh frenzied. He was a martyr in the cause of 
editorial benevolence. Averse to wounding the feelings of others, he 
fell into a slough where others tormented him without mercy. He was 
too kind. and sympathetic for his position. The periodical was in 
time discontinued, though if it had been rightly managed—the pub- 
lishers were eccentric—it might, it is believed, have flourished perma- 
nently. The gracious editor is, I hear, a good deal of a pa in 
these days. He may fear that every other man he meets is an author 
in search of the article which has for years eluded his vigilant pursuit. 


-He may, pone fellow, be occasionally afflicted with the nightmare, 


dreaming that a hideous imp, in the shape of a disappointed writer, is 
perched on his chest, screaming, “ What have you done with my 
manuscript ?” ‘ 

The ex-editor probably considers that he is the object of vile 
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ingratitude, and, from his point of view, he is. But he erred con- 
summately ; in trying to be pleasant, he made himself, in the end, ex- 
tremely unpleasant. In truth, he committed a wrong by raising false 
hopes and withholding from contributors what they imagined to be 
valuable literary property. It is altogether better to dishearten a man 
at the outset than to excite expectations that cannot be fulfilled. To 
be cruel to be kind is preferable to being kind to be cruel. Trofes-_ 
sional writers are firmly of this opinion. They do not care if the 
editor declines any one or all of a dozen subjects they may have pro- 
They are bountifully supplied with these, and some one will 
‘sure to want what he does not. They carry them in their mind, and 
they will keep. In that purely vocal form, the subjects have given no 
trouble,—have cost nothing. But, written out, involve labor, 
reflection, research, and should have a marketable value. The author 
has naturally adapted them to the publication that has bespoken them. 
They will not fit another so well, perhaps not at all. Therefore he has 
some reason to feel aggrieved, unless the fault is obviously his own. 
Besides, he instinctively dislikes to seem to hawk manuscript, as he 
knows that amateur, irregular writers are wont to do. His professional 
pride revolts at it, and no wonder. 

Some editors are opposed to-engaging articles definitely in advance. 
They will say that they approve the subject, and have space for it. 
This, when they are acquainted with the outline of treatment and the 
writer’s style, virtually amounts to acceptance, and disappointment 
rarely follows, The writer ought to be willing to take such slight ris 
as there is, if any, in the literary form, and the adaptability of the 
paper to the magazine. What he is most concerned with is to know if 
such an article be desired. That is the chief point; the rest is com- 

ratively unimportant. And this he can learn from the editor alone. 
res of admirable contributions are declined annually because they 
trench upon subjects that have either been published or accepted. It is 
not safe to take it for granted that any topic is novel or necessarily 
wanted. I have heard of an article entitled “‘ Occupations in Heaven,” 
sent to a periodical. The editor, as reported, returned it, as he already 
had on hand three papers bordering on that topic. : 

One of the best qualifications for the editor is the capacity to say 
“No!” resolutely and tenaciously. I marvel sometimes that he does 
not roar it out to every proposer or pro to write. He would 
be justified in becoming ‘a rier i I remember an 
experienced conductor of a magazine saying, “ Most men believe that 
they have been besought to contribute to your periodical, unless, the 
moment they apply, you kick them down-stairs.” Albeit this is in the 
vein of hyperbole, there is plenty of provocation for it. How seldom 
do you hear any one frankly admit that he has tried to get into a maga- 
zine, and failed! He usually declares that he has been asked to write; 
but that either he has not had time or inclination, or that the terms 
were not satisfactory. I am acquainted with men who have voluntarily 
sent ary a after manuscript, averaging one a month, to a periodi- 
cal, and each has been promptly decli ed with a printed formula. Yet 
they have boasted in my presence of how they had been repeatedly 
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urged to write for it, and how they would not, becansé they thought it 
yt sort of publication. And they had no literary mpi and 
had done no work beyond the commonplace in journgfiism. When 
every periodical of consequence is overrun with va uable articles, it is 
diverting to hear very sorry scribes vaunt of their solicitations to con- 
tribute. If they wish to veil their talents for falsehood, they should 


_ choose their audience with more discretion. 


A lasting trouble of the editor is that so many writers—almost 
always of the amateur or occasional order—insist, when their article is 
declined, that it had been engaged beforehand, and that but for such 
engagement they would not have thought of putting pen to paper. This 
seems to be insincere, consciously dishonest, indeed ; but perhaps it is 
not. It may be one of the hallucinations inseparable from the gratu- 
itous shedding of ink. If the editor shows the least disposition to be 
polite, saying, “ We should be pleased ‘to read your article when 
finished,” or, ““ We thank you for submitting your subject to us,” or, 
“for proposing to contribute,” or any phrase of a civil nature, it is 
asserted to be an engagement, at least in effect. ’ 

I remember an editorial reply to a proposal to write that ran some- 
what in this wise: “ We are much obliged for your kind offer; but we 
are so overstocked with papers of every conceivable kind, and very in- 
teresting ones, too, that we are taking nothing that we can possibly 
avoid. We are in a chronic state of surcharge, and likely to continue 
so to the end of time, at least of our time.” In spite of this warning, 
the threatened article was done, and its author complained, on its return, 
of the magazine making promises that were not kept. 

The strange delusion may have arisen from the fact that the editor 
ventured to explain in autograph. If he had used a printed circular, 
or set form, the delusion might not have occurred. But then the writer 
would have been angry. Hardly anything irritates the common run of 
contributors more than the receipt of a circular ; for they know that it 
is not sent to authors of any standing. And are not they of any stand- 
ing? Yes; standing applicants for places they never get. e ill- 
starred editor is permanently placed between two fires. He is half 
stifled with smoke in front, and singed in the rear. To reverse his 
position is only to reverse his discomfort. 

The editor is never so misunderstood, or so liable to be maligned, as 
when he wishes to be affable or helpful to contributors.- The space of 
an entire magazine might be filled with characteristic letters addressed 
to him every month by aggrieved and resentful writers. One declares 
that the suggestion offered (out of pure kindness, of course) is a down- 
right insult ; that he is not going to school, and that he knows quite as 
well as the editor can know what constitutes a valuable and interesting 
article. Another says that, after having altered the paper to suit the 
periodical (its conductor simply declined it, first, as erroneous in its 
facts, and again, because it was more erroneous than before), it is a 
second time rejected from sheer malice; that the editor is plainly a 
petty despot, bent on crushing literary genius. Still another asserts 
that the editor refused his contribution for the reason that he knew 
nothing of the topic treated ; that his criticism is absurd, and a studied 
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affront, especially as “ my articles have appeared in the leading month- 
lies of” the land.” This ‘3 the case with: most of the rejected authors, 
whose names are usually obscure. The “ leading monthlies of the land” 
is a bit of fiction, intended as a cataplasm for wounded vanity. 

Some editors of long and ie experience have learned to make 
neither suggestion nor criticism on anything they receive. They are 
conscious, they say, that benevolence, and politeness, save of the most 
formal sort, are wasted on tyros and pretenders, as so many would-be 


littérateurs are. 

There is an impossible class of contributors who abidingly assault 
the magazines, sadhy hinting to effect a breach in what are to them 
invincible fortresses, They amuse the editor nearly as much as they 
worry him. They ask him for advice as to the best method of “ getting 
ne an article that he would like. They want him to furnish a subject 
which they are sure they could handle in an io manner, albei 
their communication blunders in spelling and halts in syntax. They 
say they have not had much education, but that if properly encouraged 
they would, they think, do pretty well in time, and demand enco 
ment, A member of this erratic order I have known to acknowl 
that she had abundance of words, but no ideas, and she appealed to the 
editor to inform her how she should obtain them. The letters that the 
editor gets divulge many of the queerest weaknesses and incongruities 
of human nature, and would, if unseen, tax credulity to the utmost. 

The trials of the editor are certainly manifold and — but less 
serious and harassing than those of writers. A great deal is to be said 
on their side,—perhaps I have said my share, in other places,—but here 
the side of the editor alone is considered. Which would ou rather be? 
—editor or writer? Be one, and you will wish you had the other. 
It is the choice between the devil and the deep sea. My sympathies 
are mainly with the writer. The best advice in regard to the two call- 


ings is, Adopt neither ! 
Be fo ep Junius Henri Browne. 
































MY HERO. 


A SOUL, strong, noble, made to lean upon ; 

A heart, warm, constant, true and loyal aye ; 
Eyes that look fearlessly into my own, 

With matchless bravery to do or die ; 
The color of the eyes I may not guess,— 

Blue, brown, or gray, I care not what they be ; 
Tl only care to see the tenderness 

And love-light in them when they turn to me, 

Ellen Seanoell. 








Vor. XLIV.—38 
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BANZOU JEAN. 


I. 
is THE CABIN. 


I ELT myself an element, no matter how indefinite, of a decided] 

noteworthy picture, as I lounged in the little boat and with half- 
closed eyes watched the low, marshy shore of Lake Borgne dreamily 
fall away in the distance. The boat itself was picturesque, with its 
shiny sides, its rudely-spliced jib-boom, and its rotten gunwales, as 
running close to the wind it lay well over and split the saucy white- 
capped waves into high-flung splinters of silver. The sail was old and 
patched with all sorts of rags, but it filled well, and the little jib, 
though mildewed and tattered, swelled vigorously beyond the mast. 
The man at the tiller was the strong part of the sketch, however,—a 
tall, lithe figure in gray-blue shirt and trousers overshadowed by a 
wide-spreading light felt hat. His face was sallow, but its outlines 
were good, and under its skin smouldered the glow of health. His 
moustache was coal-black, thick, long, and soft as silk. His name was 
Marco Mendez, and his business in life was a doubtful mixture of fish- 
erman, sailor, gambler, and smugglers’ guide. He claimed descent from 
a noted buccaneer, not boastfully, indeed, but nonchalantly enough, as 
if the thought had no perspective, no suggestion of interest. I looked 
into Marco Mendez’s quiet, mild black eyes when we first met, and at 
once assured myself that he was an ideal rather than a real desperado, 
a fellow about whom clung the shadow of ancestral renown. To me it 
was plain that Marco had never committed any act more outrageous 
than a mean trick of three-card-monte villany, or a sly, a very sly bit. of 
cigar-smuggling. But Marco was handsome, piratic-looking, mysterious- 
eyed, and taciturn. I cannot say that I liked him, and yet he certainly 
had touched me with a not unpleasant influence. It was like reading 
a little story of picaroon life to gaze at him for a while. 

If you look on the map you will see that Lake Borgne is a part of 
that system of small marsh-bounded bodies of water, connected together 
by creeks, which lies between Lake Pontchartrain and the Gulf of 
Mexico, on a line not as the crow flies, but as the duck swims, the 
whole grand region of marshes, tussocks, and live-oak swamps from 
Bay St. Louis to New Orleans being a net-work of tide-channels, creeks, 
rivers, and lagoons. 

This venture of mine on Lake Borgne under the guidance of Marco 
Mendez was one of the many concessions I have made to an inordinate 
love of exploring unimportant, out-of-the-way nooks of the Southern 
Low Country. We were not without a purpose before us, therefore, as 
we split the white-caps and fairly galloped over the bright, foam-sprent 
water. A certain cabin, bearing the musical name of the “Old Banjo 
Place,” nestled in a wild wood called by the Creoles “Terre au Pic-bois,” 
was our destination. 
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I had found out, by the-merest chance, something about that long- 
deserted and picturesquely-situated cabin, and the merest phrase, almost 
meaningless in itself, had excited in me a curiosity to go to Terre au 
Pic-bois.. I dare say no reader of this sketch will find the phrase at 
all fascinating or mysterious, but it took possession of my imagination 
and haunted it as only a verse or couplet or quatrain of some almost 
meaningless jingle can. Banjo Jean used to sifig it, so they told me, 
and Mendez had been humming it every minute or two for the past 
hour. The tune was a half-doleful, half-rakish one, well suited to a 
banjo-accompaniment, and Mendez had a soft falsetto voice. Here is 
what he sang: 

Un moguer chan’ pi-lo! pi-lou! 
me nég’ pince de lo banzou. 

“ Hi-o! Hi-o!” va s’écrier lo blan’, 
“Por quoi mo’ nég’ no coup’ lo can?” 
Lo nég’ se cache dan’ lo marais" 

Et se tai’ vite; lo blan’ V’hais! 

Il écou’—écou’—lo van soupire 

Et lo.hibou “ho-hou!’’ va rire! 

De loin en loin lo pic-bois gran’ 
Becquéte vieux pin por so’ caban! 


which may be translated as follows : 


A mock-bird sang | Pugh: pi-lo! 

Anda negro picked on the banjo. 

“ Halloo!” the white man cried in vain, 
“Why doesn’t my negro cut the cane?” 
The negro hid down in the marsh,— 

Got still right quick; the master harsh 
Listened and listened. Softly sighed 

The wind. ‘ Hoo-hoo!” the big owl cried ! 
Here and there a log-cock wrought 

In some old pine its cosey hut! 


The English rendering fails to catch well the effect of the original. 
Nor can I be quite sure that I have preserved the patois itself, for it is 
not easy to put into writing, from the lips of an uneducated Creole, 
that peculiar home-made French which varies with each speaker, from 
Pensacola to Bayou Téche. However, I have written it down just as 
it fixed itself phonetically in my memory, without any view to restora- 
tions. The couplet 


De loin en loin lo pic-bois gran’ 
Becquéte vieux pin por so’ caban, 


and especially the first line of it, tangled itself in my brain, so to speak, 
and gave me an indefinite idea of some dark vast wood where far and 
near one might hear the great black woodpeckers sounding their mel- 
low drums. ; 
Mendez, although he was of Spanish descent, spoke this outlandish 
jargon in a half-dozen different ways ; but: his preference was to spea 
not at all in-any tongue, so long as he was permitted to muse in silence 
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or to hum his tricksy tunes. He appeared to be persistently meditating ; 
but of what color were his thoughts I could not surmise from any out- 
ward sign. Serene, inscrutable, his dark, dreamy face was a fit model 
for that of a poet, a brigand, a philosopher, or a lazy good-for-naught. 
It pleased me to fancy him a sort of mild thaumaturgist biding his time 
to astonish me with some display of weird power. 

Lake Borgne is lonely enough, with its waste of water and its low, 
rush-covered marshes, but it was like descending into the Hades of 
the poets when at length we reached the dark, moss-hung forest of the 
live-oak swamp. Long before this, Mendez had taken down both sail 
and mast and by means of a long pole had pushed our little vessel up 
a narrow tortuous creek. 

The Terre au Pic-bois is part of a government reserve, the land 
having been thus consecrated on account of the fine live-oak timber it 
bears, which said timber stands as a solemn menace of the day when 
our country will build a navy——on paper. 

No verbal description can give an adequate idea of the dreary yet 
fascinating loneliness of such a wood as that which now surrounded 
us. The sluggish stream, if such a natural ditch may be called a 
stream, grew narrower at each turn as we followed its course into 
the solemn, mysterious shadows of the overarching vine-matted, moss- 
draped trees. 

t was early in December, and the autumn had been unusually dry 
and warm. No frost had come to touch the tender semi-tropical foliage. 
Everywhere the after-taste of a long hot summer lingered with an ac- 
companiment of musty and fruity odors. Even the blazing spikes of 
the air-plants were still visible here and there, whilst the wax-myrtle, 
true to the season, was heavy with its pungent, oil-laden berries. Some 
gay flowers, yellow and orange, flaunted their wide-spread petals above 
the spears of Spanish bayonet on the tussocks. The boles of the live- 
oak trees were of enormous size, and their branches stretched forth to 
an incredible distance, forming with the funeral moss and wildly- 
tangled vines a strangely gloomy roof over our heads. We found 
the cabin far in the wood, set upon stilt-like posts and consisting of a 
single rather large room. It was old, moss-covered, dilapidated, pictu- 
resque, and stood facing the little stream, whilst behind it what had 
once been a small clearing was now a luxuriant thicket, in the midst 
of which two or three orange-trees showed some clusters of golden 
fruit, as if in sheer defiance of obstacles. 

We disembarked, and removed our of provisions, weapons, 
and articles of “bed and board” into the house, whose door was ap- 
ee ow by means of a rude outside stairway. The room was chilly, 

ut there was a liberal fireplace, and Mendez gathered some wood and 
started a blaze on the hearth. 

The place fascinated me from the start. As I sat before the cheer- 
ful fire and looked around me, I thought of Alphonse Daudet in his 
old windmill and wished that I had his gift of turning impressions into 
winged phrases with which to charm the world. , what letters I 
might write from this cabin ! 
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II. 
THE PRELUDE. 


Arter the fire on the hearth had driven the chill and dampness from 
the room, we needed it no longer, for the weather was, as I have said, 
uncommonly warm for the season. When all was satisfactorily arranged 
within, I went out to explore the surroundings while Mendez was 
brewing some coffee and broiling some bacon. I found that to the 
southward there was a long rift in the forest, giving a far-off glimpse 
of the Gulf of Mexico seen over some leagues of grassy . In 
every other direction the woods were unbroken and profoundly gloomy. 
No human habitation was within ten miles of us, and, owing to the 
swamps and marshes, creeks and lakes, we were as isolated as if we 
had been on a desolate reef in the Pacific Ocean, With much difficulty 
I made my way through the thicket in which grew the old gnarled 
orange-trees, and at length succeeded in gathering five or six ripe, fra- 
grant oranges. ( : ; 

No, no, zah! you not eat dat fruit, I hope! It give you seekness, 
zah !”’ cried Mendez, as soon as he saw me come in with my hands full 
of the oranges. I was surprised as much at his lively earnestness of 
tone and manner as at the matter of his protest. 

“ Certainly I shall eat these fine things,” I replied. ‘Observe how 
fragrant.” As I spoke, I held one near his nose. 

He sprin away with a scowl of anger. Instantly I saw that he 
was deeply offended. 

“Qh, I beg pardon !? I cried. “I would not insult you for the 
wer I did se know me 

“ Nevare mind,” he said, interrupting me with a forgivi ture and 
a far-away sort of smile. “ All sieht, aby I ottalfioetanjienets but dat 
fruit don’ mek fit fo’ gentleman to eat, zah,—not at all, zah.” 

Without another word I laid the oranges on a rude shelf above the 
fireplace, where they glowed like great balls of gold. 

I wish I could put into words the Spanish manner and the French- 
Creole accent of Mendes, which were distinctly touched with a n 
brogue. He shook his finger at the oranges, and exclaimed, “Dat 
fruit, zah, it terrible ; ze negare mek it poizone, zah !”’ 

This called into mind the story of old Banjo Jean, the runaway 
slave, who had built the cabin so long ago, ind I knew that Mendez 
referred to a part of the legend of which I was as yet in ignorance. 

“What do you mean?” I inquired. ‘ How could old Banjo Jean 
make the oranges poison or in any way injurious?” 

“D’ know, zah,” he gently responded, looking dreamily at me with 
his eyes half closed. ‘ Mebbe he poizone de trees, zah.” 

“ Nonsense!” I exclaimed. 

“Mebbe,” he replied, with a sigh ; and so the conversation ended. 

We ate our first meal at the cabin in silence, and when it was over 
Mendez filled his short pipe and went out into the woods, while I 
busied myself with some writing. 

The legend of Banjo Jean was simply the story of a negro who was 
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whipped for preferring music to cane-cutting, and who ran away to the 
swamps of the Terre au Pic-bois, where he built the identical cabin in 
which I now sat. There he managed to live undiscovered by his mas- 
ter until he died of old age. He was described as a short, heavy-set, 
] headed fellow, of Congo descent, and an expert banjo-player. . He 
had been the poet of the quarter, a singer of original songs, and a maker 
of mysterious sayings. It was even hinted that he had been a priest 
of the Voodoo horrors and a doer of unmentionable evils; but the 
negro and Creole traditions are hard to trace with any degree of cer- 
tainty, so strangely reticent are those who know most about them. 

I was very busy with my writing, and did not notice the gathering 
dusk until it began to obscure the paper so that I could not follow the 
lines ; then I put aside the manuscript and pulled myself together, at 
the same time wondering why Mendez was out so long. A deep silence 
was over everything, and when I went to the door the gloom of the 
surrounding landscape impressed me strangely. Suddenly, far off in 
the wood, I heard the drumming of a great woodpecker ; then from 
another part of the distance came an answering roll. Another and 
another followed ; here, there, in all directions the peculiarly hollow 
thumping awoke solemn echoes. 

Presently, while I was standing in the door, wrapped ina vague 
revery, Mendez came down the sleepy litthe stream in ie boat, propel- 
ling the vessel with a short paddle and singing a snatch of Banjo Jean’s 
song,— 

Ra-ta-ta, lo pic-bois gran’ 
Becquéte lo toit de mo’ caban. 


This was a couplet I never before had heard. It instantly gave mea 
fine picture of the old negro sitting in his lonely cabin and listening to 
the woodpecker pounding on the roof-comb. 

No doubt the fact that for years I had been collecting materials for 
a monograph on the history of the banjo and of banjo-music had led me 
to take a deeper interest in the legend of Jean and his cabin than I should 
have done under any other circumstances ; but there was something in 
the air and in the words of the old song fascinating per se. This some- 
thing appealed to the critical side of my nature as well as to my human 
sympathy. Indeed, the song struck me with all the force that genius, 
cramped by abject ignorance and hopeless misery, and yet savagely free, 
can generate. It was the coinage of experience,—the crude gold of a 
mint whose stamp was as sincere as it was artlessly realistic. 

Our first evening in the cabin was made cheerful by a bright blaze 
on the hearth. Mendez during his afternoon voyage up the little 
stream had gathered quite a boat-load-of fat-pine knots and branches. 
These burned like oil. Outside it was dreary enough. There was no 
moon until after midnight, and the swamp fog was very heavy. Big 
owls hooted all around in the wood. Often during the evening I went 
to the door and tried to look out; but the blackness was like a wall. 
I could hear the owls and the sluggish ripple of the stream, but I 
could see nothing. : i 

At an early hour Marco Mendez rolled himself in his blanket and 
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lay down in a corner of the room. He soon was sound asleep. I 
must have dozed where I sat. I had eaten one of the oranges, luscious 
beyond description, and had been wondering why a had 
been so prejudiced against the fruit, when suddenly I , a8 from a 
nap, at the sound of a banjo-chord struck with. a strong but: gentle 
hand just outside the door. I could not have been. dreaming, | the 
thing was reality itself; but I listened in vain for another note: The 
owls hooted, that was all. I went to the door and peered out into the 
blackness, feeling that I had been the dupe of some fancy, and at the 
same time half believing that I had heard the sound. I ate another 
one of the oranges, as the delicious pulp melted in my month I 
gave myself over to the story of Banjo Jean and to the strange: fasci- 
nation of his patois as exemplified in his song. 

What a lonely and yet what a savagely free life the old runaway 
must have lived here in this wild jungle! He came here in a boat, 
and so the blood-hounds could not follow him. Here he built his 
cabin, here he twanged his banjo and made his rude poetry, while the 
old companions he had left at the plantation went on working in the 
cane and clearing fields in the dense woods. Jean’s hardships must 
have been great in his dismal isolation, but his was a spirit to which 
freedom was everything. 

Again the chord—sounded with great distinctness, but softly—rang 
in my ears and startled me from my mood of abstraction. It was 
repeated twice, thrice, ending in a short “roll,” as the banjo-books 
have it. I involuntarily glanced at Mendez, to note if he had heard 
the sounds, but he was sleeping quietly, with steady, heavy breathing. 
I listened intently and for a long while, but heard nothing more. i 
must have been a little feverish from mild excitement, for I was thirsty, 
my lips felt dry, my throat was hot. There was no water in the room, 
so I took another orange and began to suck out its juice. ‘The deli- 
cately-flavored subacid fluid seemed to send a mild but strangely 
delightful thrill throughout my nerves. I felt a fantastic mood taking 
possession of my mind, Over and over I repeated the two couplets,— ~ 


De loin en loin lo pic-bois gran’ 
P Becquéte vieux pin por so’ caban, 
an 
Ra-ta-ta, lo pic-bois gran’ 
Becquate lo toit de mo’ caban. 


I noted with deep satisfaction the peculiar effect of the adjective 
after the noun, and I remember remarking aloud that the poet had 
intended to make the same distinction in the case of the bird that'a 
more cultured singer would have made in the case of a man. Un 
sr grand has a quite different meaning from wn grand homme, you 

now. 
I was sitting in a little folding arm-chair that I had brought with me. 
My head was thrown far back, and I was leisurely feasting on the cooli 
juice of the orange, when once more the banjo:sounded the chord; ' 
after-a moment it began to give forth a charming prelude, one of' those 
tinkling, melodious nothings of music so well known to banjo-playera. 
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T listened in rapt delight. There was a delicacy of touch in the finger- 
ing and a richness of timbre in the notes of the instrument that I never 
re had heard. 

What wizard banjoist was this, come to serenade me on so dark a 
night and in such a wild and lonely place? What a precious banjo he 
had! As I sat there fascinated by the prelude and thus reflecting, a 
deep, rich voice began to sing,— ; 

Un moquer chan’ pi-lo! pi-lou! etc. 

It was the voice of a very old man, notwithstanding its volume and 
sweetness. Indeed, the slight quaver of age added an indefinable 
charm to every strain. 





ITI. 
: BANJO JEAN. 
- ‘THE song was not a lagging one. The tune was lively, and yet sad: 
it had in it the sorrow of one irreparably bereaved and the gladness 
of one savagely and illimitably free. Indeed, its closing notes were 
burdened with a swell of rhapsodic delight, and the words 


Ra-ta-ta, lo pic-bois gran’ 
Becquéte lo foit de ay schon 


conveyed to my mind the highest expression of unreasoning love of 
liberty, in that the idea was at once a sketch of absolute hermit isola- 


tion and loneliness and a hint of haunting but impotent homesickness 
dominated by the exultation of self-ownership pure and simple. The 
very fact that the wild and wary log-cock dared come and beat its pro- 
longed tattoo on the roof of his hut was proof of his security in this 


remote spot. 
Ra-ta-ta, the great woodpecker 
Pecked on the roof of my cabin, 


is a literal translation, but it conveys not a trace of the negro’s meaning, 
the underswell, so to speak, of the couplet. When the weird music 
had ceased and the echoes of the strange voice had died in black caverns 
of the night, I sat in breathless suspense for a minute or two, during 
which time I could hear the deep regular respirations of the sleeping 
v7 tmp l le fin three 

A rap on the door,—a low, gentle -tap,—repeated or 
four "wn told me that the eh irom Prato edmittance. At the 
thought a little chill crept through my blood, and a sense of weakness 
came over me. I sat there irresolute, hoping that Mendez would 
awaken and get up. I felt that I could not go to the door: I was 
shaking with uncontrollable fear. A 

Again the rapping, louder and more prolonged, and accompanied by 
@ sonorous jarring of the banjo’s strings, as if the musician had acci- 
dentally struck the door-post with his instrument. Still Mendez slept, 
and the charred pine-knots on the hearth gave forth a rather weak light, 
The next moment a thick-set, stooping form appeared in the door-way, 
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and I saw a black face, deeply seamed with wrinkles, looking at me 
with eyes too savage, wild, and hungry for description. The nostrils 
of the flat nose were expanded, as if with rage, the thick lips were 
drawn slightly apart, and the high, broad ebony forehead was set with 
a tangle of passionate lines. It was Jean standing before me, banjo in 
hand ; and what a frightful apparition he was! The black “ haunt” of 
Terre au Pic-bois had come into his old-time cabin, and, finding it dese- 
crated, what would he do? I shrank back helplessly in my chair. It 
~ met unbearable to hear Mendez breathing so slowly and regularly 
in his sleep. 

Jean made a step towards me and leaned forward, glaring savagely, 
at the same time raising his banjo into position for playing. I recoiled, 
shrivelled, so to say, fully expecting some dire outcome of the predica- 
ment; but a very soft, tremulous chord was the only expression added 
to the sketch. 

Banjo Jean had been described to me by so many persons (mostly 
Creole negroes) that I could not fail to recognize him in the grim old 
savage before me. His feet were bare, his clothes scant almost to the 

int of leaving him nude, and the shock of white wool that crowned 
is huge head gleamed with a peculiar effect in contrast with the black- 
ness of his skin. 

He kept time to his playing by a heavy beating on the floor with 
the rusty sole of -his right foot. He sang two or three songs, none of 
them as good as the one I have transcribed, and played a number of 
rudely fanciful sketches not unlike some I had heard on the plantations 
of the “ up-country” in slavery days. 

In the course of a few moments my fear somewhat abated, and I 
began to take a less fanciful view of the situation. At last I summoned 
voice enough to say,— 

“Sit down, Jean,” 

He ceased playing, and held out his large, bony hand. 

“ D’ tabac, mosso” (“Some tobacco, boss”), he said, with a grin. 

I handed him my pouch, which he seized with the clutch of inex- 
— greed, bowing very low meanwhile. I now turned towards 

endez, and called to him : 

“Mendez! Mendez! Mr. Mendez, get up and see Banjo Jean !” 

The child of the buccaneers stretched himself, vitinied: rubbed his 
eyes, and slowly assumed a sitting posture. 

“Zah! eh! what?” he mu , gazing inquiringly at me. 

“Here is Banjo Jean,” I exclaimed ; but when id turned, the old 
negro had disappeared. 

Mendez gave vent to a feeling which must have been half mirth, 
half anger. He chuckled dryly, glanced at the mantel, and cried out,— 

“Been eat dem oranges! L’enfer! vous ées wn fou, zah! dem no 
mek good fo’ eat———poizone——ha, ha, ha !” 

It was not worth while for me to try to explain : Mendez would 
not listen. He rolled himself in his blankets and again fell asleep. 
The last word I heard from him was “ poizone.” 

It was far past midnight when I found slumber. When I awoke it 
was broad daylight, and a woodpecker was pounding on the cabin roof. 
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IV. 
FINALE. 

THE reader will be no more surprised than was I to find out that 
Banjo Jean was, and for that matter still is, a flesh-and-blood being, a 
living, breathing, singing remnant of the small band of successful run- 
aways from slavery that used to inhabit the practically inaccessible 
hummocks of the Low-Country swamps. . 

So soon as my romantic and fanciful impression could be shed, I 
felt quite sure that it had been no ghostly apparition that had visited 
the cabin, and, much against the judgment and advice of Mendez, I 
forthwith a systematic search for the present abiding-place of 
this sable old troubadour of Terre au Pic-bois. As is most often the 
case in like instances, the road to a solution of the mystery was the 
directest. possible. All that I had to do was simply to make a voyage 
in the boat far up the little stream. Ah, Marco Mendez, thou wert a 
fraud in more ways than one. With al] thy superstition and Creole 
reticence, thou couldst not hide from me the fact that thou didst sleep 
with one eye open while Banjo Jean was making all that song-racket in 
the cabin! Poizone oranges, indeed! when the very next day I slyly 
watched thee devour four before breaking thy fast! 

The present home of Banjo Jean is about three miles up the little 
stream from the old one, and is built on higher ground. It would be 
futile for me to attempt a description of the surroundings; for every- 
body who reads has seen all manner of lurid and grandiloquent word- 
sketches of the Gulf-coast swamps, whilst the larger fact remains that 
no pen or brush can picture the dreary, dismal truth of those grimy 

ungles. 
, = may be no more than eighty years old, but it is in accord with 
tradition to grant him a century or thereabout. I visited him three or 
four times, and by one means or another procured phonetic transcripts 
of his banjo-songs. Whilst his lyrical ability has been overestimated 
by local critics, it seems to me that some of his productions possess a 
touch of true genius, their chief merit being the rude expression of 
freedom from the point of view occupied by a runaway slave whose life 
has been spent for the most part in the jungle of Terre au Pic-bois, 

That of the current story which tells that Banjo Jean died long 
ago of old age has been disproved time and again, for I am not the 
only person who has penetrated to the old man’s melodious hermitage ; 
but still you will hear it iterated and reiterated among the Creole ne- 
groes all the way from Pensacola to far over on the Téche. 

Jean’s lyrics are hardly of importance enough for the critic to make 
note of them; but I venture to say that they are the nearest approach 
to poetry to be found in the records of enslaved Africans. His lyre is 
a banjo of rude construction,—handiwork of his own, no doubt,—con- 
sisting of a wooden hoop with a very long handle or neck. The head 
is of raw ’possum-hide, and the keys are straight pegs. The strings 
appear to be of raw-hide: at all events, they are not conventional. 

In taking leave of this genius of the cypress swamps and live-oak 
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hummocks, I cannot refrain from giving one more example of his 
work : 
Retour’! Retour’! 
S’écria’ lo blan’ ; 
Mos non——je cour’! 
Siffla’ lo van. 


Siffla’ lo van, 
Je cour’, je cour’ ! 
No écout’ fo blan’, 
‘No mo retour’! 


which the young poet of Mobile, André Toulmé, has paraphrased as 


follows : 
Come back ! Come back! 
The master cried ; 
I ran away ! 
The zephyr sighed. 


The zephyr rein 


Nor backward blow! 
Maurice Thompson. 





IF. 


[ you were safe in heaven, 
And I at the outer gate, 

Would our lives seem less even, 
Or mine be a harder fate? 


For then I might hope, by waiting 
In penance and patient prayer, 
Hourly my grief relating, 
Some time to enter there, 


Where the lowest may look highest, 
High as a crownéd king, 

And the farthest may come nighest, 
And the saddest be glad, and sing. 


But here, though my soul beseech you, 
Though we may meet and speak, 
I know I can never reach you, 
No matter how far I seek. 
Mary Ainge De Vere. 
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ETURNING from country and mountain resorts, where a wealth of floral 

beauty has been spread before them, where meadows have been rifled of their 
treasures and the woods have been compelled to reveal their secrets to the fiend 
of the tin box and the microscope, men and women revert with fresh interest to 
the question started some months since,—“ What shall be our national flower?” 
“Tf,” say they, “ France has its Lily, England its Rose, Scotland its Thistle, 
Ireland its Shamrock, Germany its Cornflower, and Japan its royal Chrysan- 
themum, why should not the United States have some typical and favorite flower 
for its national emblem ?” 

Why, indeed? Now that our government and institutions have gained the 
solidarité that comes only with years, it seems as if time and thought might be 
spared from more serious business to attend to those smaller and lighter details 
which, if not essential to the life of the people, add much to their enjoyment 
and culture upon the genial and artistic side. We have been adding holidays 
to our old stand-byes at such a rapid rate, in the last decade, that we threaten to 
be as great holiday-observers as the French and other Southern European 
nations, and may even appear in some geography of the future dancing and 
merrymaking under our own vines and fig-trees, as those peoples have so often 
been represented in the past. Certain it is that Americans, the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water as well as those who toil quite as hard with brain-muscle, 
have begun to understand the use and value of holidays, which is a great step 
forward in a nation engaged for so many years in settling, clearing, securing, 
and organizing this goodly heritage which we call our country. The establish- 
ment of Arbor Day evinces a tendency to foster any latent desire that may be in 
us to plant, decorate, and beautify,—a tendency whose reverse has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated by our readiness as a people to commit that crime that we 
may rank with Dr. Holmes’s verbitide, and, following his illustrious lead, desig- 
nate as arboricide, for if one threatens the life of the language, surely the latter 
has proved itself fatal to the existence of the forest, and menaces a still more 
dangerous result in diminishing the productiveness of the arable land. 

The wind setting from a conservative quarter, something may yet be done 
to save the forest; and with this increasing tendency to make much of what we 
have, instead of forever turning our eyes toward that Naboth’s vineyard on the 
other side of the water, and realizing that the roses bloom no more freely there 
than in some parts of our own land and the violets smell no sweeter, we look 
about us for a flower that shall appropriately represent us upon our national 
banners. “a 
With a flora so rich that the early discoverers of its Southern coast named it 
a land of flowers, and so varied that few plants belong alike to all the States, it 
is difficult to decide upon any one flower that may be considered a representative 
of all sections of the Union. Some persons are in favor of the trailing arbutus, 
others of the daisy, the golden-rod, or the aster, while others have begun to speak 
for the blossom of the American tulip-tree, which is graceful in conformation if not 
brilliant in color, and this brings into the competition a large class of flowering 
trees and shrubs, among them the dogwood of early spring, the magnolia, the 
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wild aszalea, and many more woody plants, high and low, not last in its claim 
upon the national favor the superb rhododendron. In addition to its being a 
native of India as well as of America, and much cultivated in England, this 
exquisite blossom is a sort of aristocrat among the flowers. Choosing its 
own haunts in thick forests and in mountain-fastnesses, it holds itself apart 
from the life of the people, blooming only for the favored few who are able to 
follow it to its retreats or to transplant it to their own parterres. We want no 
flower for our national emblem that must be cultivated in order to be known. It 
was natural that England and France should choose for themselves cultivated 
flowers; roses and lilies were suited to the life of the nobility, in which the 
common people had no part; but Switzerland, whose children early dreamed 
of liberty, chose for its emblem the little Alpine rose, that makes for itself a 
home on the hill-side or wherever it can gain a rooting in the cleft of the rock, 
while Scotland and Ireland, which have been the battle-grounds of oppressed 
and struggling peoples, have selected for themselves common flowers, the ragged 
thistle, and the shamrock, or clover of the field. 

Belonging to this same democratic class is the ox-eyed daisy, that early and late 
besprinkles our fields and waysides with a carpet of gold and white. The daisy 
has a large following, but, aside from some varieties being English flowers and 
long associated with that country, it has so many enemies in the rural districts 
that the farmer could never be brought to regard with any degree of respect the 
despised little weed against whose encroachments he wages continual warfare, 
If, as Mr. Ruskin insists, the farmer is the man in each community who should 
be the most respected, it seems our duty to try to please him in the selection of a 
national emblem. 

Yet this effort will surely render our task more complex, for to the bucolic 
mind the loveliest blossoms are regarded as weeds that impede the progress of his 
trade, there being in the agricultural fraternity few poets of nature ready, like 
Burns, to stop their ploughs and make verses on the 


Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flower, 


and golden-rod, aster, bluet, and buttercup are all in danger of being classified, 
not as belonging to the order of the Composite or the Ranunculaceae, but to the 
general order of the Contemned. — 

The Lobelia cardinalis prudently keeps out of the way of the plough, wearing 
its priestly scarlet in favored lowlands and beside shaded streams ; but, like the 


rhododendron, it is too exclusive and aristocratic to represent a country in which. 


the people rule. All true lovers will say a good word for the blue myosotis, or 
forget-me-not, which grows near the brilliant cardinal-flower ; but, well as they 
love it, they must acknowledge that it is too small and insignificant for a national 
emblem, besides which, it is not strictly American, having said Ne m’oubliez pas 
and Vergissmeinnicht to lovers French and German, as well as to many an 
English pair. i 

The violet has ‘been ruled out as far too modest a flower to represent a 
nation to which excessive modesty cannot be atiributed even by its most enthusi- 
astic panegyrist; and it seems as if the same objection might be made to the 
trailing arbutus, that equally retiring spring flower, that hides itself beneath the 
leaves of the past autumn, scarce lifting its head to meet the sun. Bearing in 
New England the name of the first ship that touched her shores, the arbutus is 
too much associated with Plymouth Rock and the Pilgrim Fathers to please the 
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Southern and Western States, besides which it grows in few places. Avoiding 
the field and prairie that cover so large a portion of the Continent, it clings 
persistently to certain soils and exposures, resisting all invitations to extend its 
sphere beyond its present sectional limits. 

In choosing a national flower, let us unite upon one that: flourishes in all 
parts of this wide land, and that in some sort represents us in its characteristics. 
If modesty cannot be classed in the list of American attributes, generosity cer- 
tainly can, and here is the golden-rod spreading abroad its largess on every road- 
side and by every purling stream, from New England to the Southern coast, 
growing in the mountains of the Carolinas as well as on the hills of Maine, and 
east and west from the banks of the Hudson and Potomac to the water-shed of 
the Rocky Mountains. Not coming forth, either, for a brief fortnight’s reign, like 
the arbutus and the rhododendron, the golden-rod graciously flowers from July 
to October, and then, having gathered all the warmth of summer suns into its 
heart of gold, as if to make a goodly setting, it sends forth its richest clusters to 
dispel the lengthening shadows of November days. 

Not only does the golden-rod resemble the American character in its gener- 
osity and wide-spread benevolence, but in its enterprise and ambition. Finding 
a rooting in the crevices between rocks and on sterile hill-sides, it crowns the 
rock and the barren slope with its blossoms, and makes a home for itself in the 
poor earth of the city lot, where the ragged little urchin may gather its gold as 
freely as his more favored brother of the rural districts. 

Another suggestive characteristic is to be found in the fact that the golden- 
rod, or Solidago, belongs to the order Composite. Many tiny flowerets are needed 
to make up the perfect head, just as in our composite nationality many race- 
strains not seldom combine to form the fine flower of American manhood and 
womanhood. 

Thus, although acknowledging the claims of various rival flowers, we warmly 
give our voice for the golden-rod, which seems to meet most fully the require- 
ments of the complex and many-sided American life which our national flower 


is called upon to represent. 
Anne H. Wharton. 





AN OLD PHILOSOPHER. 


EPICcTETvs, hardly less than Marcus Aurelius, is a counsellor and friend of 
those who would live in the spirit. These two are for all time what Emerson is 
to many moderns; at least, however less voluminous, they have been tested by 
seventeen centuries. It is the highest glory of Stoicism to have produced two 
men of such lofty purity and penetrating wisdom that scarcely a dozen other 
names can be mentioned with theirs. If the emperor is the fairest flower and 
ripest fruit of old philosophy,—the most Christian figure of those ages (though 
nominally a pagan and a persecutor), shining with the perfected graces of hu- 
mility and charity,—that does not dim the lustre of his predecessor the freed- 
man. Living under tyrants, he sought an escape from tyranny, not in suicide, 
but in the emancipation of the soul. In an environment antipodal to ours, he 
so conquered circumstance as to belong to us; his view-point, his tone, his prin- 
ciples, are as much American as Roman. If he is less fertile than Marcus, and 
less gentle, he is no less genuine. If he traverses less completely the whole 
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round of thought and duty, he is most virile, practical, pungent, and profound. 
He digs about the roots of things, and finds the basic laws that ought to govern 
human action. Some of his maxims are the last words yet spoken by enlight- 
ened conscience, as his definition of the good of man: “ Rectitude of will, and 
to understand the appearances of things.” If the paragraphs of the Enchirid- 
ion savor of a preacher at his desk, every scattered hint that has come down to 
us about his life reveals a true disciple of Socrates, frank, kindly, humorous, 
consistent, fearless. The traditions of his broken leg, his new lamp that was 
presently stolen, his helpless adopted family, fit excellently with the Discourses 
reported by Arrian. How he loved to puncture humbugs, to scarify pretentious 
falsehood, to snub the lazy rich who thought to be philosophers after a single 
lesson! “ Every art seems tedious, when shown to one ignorant and unskilful 
in it.” And to the luxurious slave-holder: ‘“‘O slavish man, will you not bear 
with your brother, a son of the same high descent? You look down, not:up; 
to earth, and the pit below, and old unjust laws of men, but never to those of 
God.” He isa tonic for declining faith, a counter-irritant (such as Macaulay 
said was “of as great use in moral as in physical diseases”) against every-day 
vexations, an antidote to the materialism of our age and of all ages. “‘ Epic- 
tetus, a slave, maimed in body, an Irus in poverty, and favored by the Im- 
mortals ;” we need not despair of human virtue while his memory survives. 
Careless of fame, he seems to have written nothing, and the world owes 
much to his pupil Arrian, who preserved some of the master’s sentences and 
conversations. Dean Stanhope’s translation (1694) of these remains, with the 
commentary of Simplicius, went through several editions, but gave way to that 
of Elizabeth Carter (1758), which was revised in 1865 by Colonel Higginson. 
Mr. T. W. Rolleston has ventured on a new rendering and rearrangement, 
methodizing the matter under five heads. His “Teaching of Epictetus” appears 
in the Camelot Series (T. W. Whittaker). The old‘thinkers no more aimed at 
systematic form than did the Bible, and modern convenience makes welcome 
such a service to them. Who will do as much for Marcus Aurelius? 
Robert Timsol, 






























BOOK-TALK. 


“THE Inner House.” By Walter Besant. New York, Lovell & Co. 

Mr. Besant has, since the success of his utopian “ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,” been very much in the air. In fact, he has become both a prophet and 
a reformer. Edward Bellamy, in “Looking Backward,” and George Parsons 
Lathrop, in a short story, “The New Poverty,” have followed the example of 
Anthony Trollope and Bulwer in speculative fiction put in the future tense. 
Mr. Besant’s “Inner House” is as clever as any of these efforts.. His German 
professor discovers the art of prolonging life, and the Royal Institution at once 
monopolize and use it for the good of the minority. A massacre of the old is 
ordered, and at the opening of the story everybody has been young for five 
hundred years. Disease is almost unknown; nobody works for more than five 
hours a day; there being no death, there is no religion; love has gone out of 
fashion, for marriage is permitted only when an accident kills one of the popu- 
lation and a new birth is needed. Life becomes a burden, and for those who 
have not become utterly stupefied by regular eating and sleeping for five hundred 
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years, it is unendurable. A revolution follows a chance revival of the past, and 
nearly all the community return to a world where love, war, and the posses- 
sion of property are possible, to say nothing of the lost enjoyment of drinking 
spirits occasionally,—an enjoyment which Mr. Besant thinks to be essential to 
any attempt to revive “ humanism.” 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. By Joseph Pennell and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. New York, Harper & Bros. 

The last work of the Pennells—two very delightful, accurate, and acute 
observers, whose companionship reminds us of that of Mr. and Mrs.'S. C. Hall— 
has been ruthlessly denounced by a large number of influential British papers, 
and some American critics have added their voices to a chorus which might 
have sounded in 1776 against the claims of the colonies for their rights, or which 
the charming ladies of the Gil-de-Bauf might have joined if Arthur Young’s 
famous record of travels in France had been read aloud at court. The Scotland 
of the Pennells is not the romantic Scotland of Sir Walter Scott, of William 
Black, or even of Mrs. Oliphant. It is more like the Ireland of the tourists’ 
books of twenty-five years ago; but the picture of the squalor, the hopeless 
poverty, and the sufferings of the crofters in the Highlands bears the stamp 
of truth. Its values are accentuated by corroborative evidence. Thousands of 
acres have been harrowed of inhabitants, that the deer might have grass-lands 
on which to feed. And, as the Pennells point out, the worst offenders are 
American plutocrats, who rent the soil, that the sons of the soil may be exiled 
to make room for deer. The unfortunate tenants who are not evicted have 
much difficulty in holding their own. “A crofter,” write the Pennells, “ after 
working all day, often has to sit up all night to keep these beasts out of his 
little croft.” A more individual and refreshing book has not appeared for a long 
time. It shows us the by-ways of the land of Burns, not under a dim romantic 
glow, but as if an electric globe shone on them. 


Early Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Together with a Few of Later Years, 
and Some of Thomas Carlyle. New York, Brentanos. 

A recent magazine writer, in an imaginary “ interview” with Dr. Johnson 
in Hades, remarks that he noticed a coolness between great men and their bi- 
ographers,—for instance, he adds, Carlyle and Mr. Froude. Carlyle’s admirers 
will be somewhat consoled for the impression which Mr. Froude has given by 
finding from these letters that Carlyle was not wholly a great bear. 


_ Dinnerology. Our Experiments in Diet. From Crankery to Common Sense. 
By Pan. Belford, Clarke & Co. 

A pleasant discourse on the manner of performing one of the most impor- 
tant of man’s duties here below is this treatise. It lacks the gravity of Brillat- 
Savarin; but then the author is an American, and men of his race will make 
toys of the most solemn subjects. ‘“ Pan” tells us many important things; but 
we hoped he would say the last word on the omelette soufiée and condemn a 
certain provincial practice of serving lemon-ice before dinner. What he has 


done, he has done well. 
Maurice F. Egan. 
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THE responsibilities of motherhood are too little considered by the present 
generation of mothers. Children are plants in a human garden, growing in 
accordance with laws as inexorable as the law of gravitation. If mothers could 
only realize what a critical period is the early years of childhood, they would 
exercise more than ordinary care during that time. Most mothers live in the 
present, and there are multitudes who do not believe they owe posterity any- 
thing. They owe the past nothing, the future everything, and one of the chief 
things is better health for the future generation than we of this possess. It is 
appalling to see what ignorance prevails in regard to the human body. They 
have no conception of the manifold uses of the organs of the human being, nor 
any idea of their care. The poor tortured stomach is called upon to perform 
herculean feats, and in its strenuous efforts if the whole system is undermined 
and a basis formed for a future of unhappiness and inability, who are more to 
blame than the mothers? There is a cry abroad over the land for “ woman’s 
rights,” “ woman-suffrage,” and “ equality of the sexes,” but when women are 
made to feel that the future greatness and strength of the nation are in their 
hands during its infancy and childhood, they wil] turn a more undivided atten- 
tion to its building up and physical training. Health is one of the teachings 
of religion, for no man can do his allotted work in this world who is the victim 
of dyspepsia or shattered nerves. The foundation of all these difficulties may 
be, and often is, laid in the early days of childhood. Many who inherit good 
constitutions and enjoy good health act upon the theory that any draft upon 
health and strength will be honored by the cashier of Nature. Food in its rela- 
tion to the stomach is one of the greatest factors of health and disease. The food 
which is most enjoyed is the food we call bread. Acting upon the time-worn 
saying, “Bread is the staff of life,” mothers have no hesitancy in allowing the 
little ones to eat all they desire, and yet in their ignorance of the greatest evil 
of the day, food-adulteration, they never inquire as to the quality of the in- 
gredients of which the bread is made. At the present day there is no article of 
human diet more murderously adulterated than “ baking-powder.” The greatest 
trouble with this adulteration is that its effect is cumulative. The digestion is 
impaired, irritability and restlessness follow, and finally comes general nervous 
debility, whose cause is never traced back to its true source,—poisonous food- 
adulteration,—but the blame is laid on malaria or delicate constitution. As 
baking-powder enters so largely into our food, the greatest care should be taken 
to select the purest and most wholesome. The safest way for mothers to insure 
themselves against the tricks of a perverted ingenuity which adulterates food- 
products is to use only such articles as by long-standing reputation have proved 
themselves to be all they represent,—pure, wholesome, and nutritious. 

No baking-powder can be healthful which contains ammonia or alum, and 
the heads of universities and the great chemists throughout the country testify 
that Dr. Price’s Cream Baking-Powder, which has been used in millions of 
homes for more than a quarter of a century, is free from these and all other un- 
healthy adulterants, and is the baking-powder they recommend for general 
family use, as it is the most perfect made. 

Vou. XLIV.—39 
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Tae WEppING-Rina Fincer.— The origin of wearing the wedding-ring 
upon the fourth finger of the left hand has been much disputed, even from very 
ancient times. A reasonable inference from the custom of wearing rings generally 
on the fourth finger as a matter of convenience is given by Macrobius, a Latin 
author of the fifth century, who says, “ At first it was both free and usual to wear 
rings on either hand; but after that luxury increased, when precious gems and 
rich insculptures were added, the custom of wearing them on the right hand was 
translated unto the left; for, that hand being less employed, thereby they were 
best preserved. And for the same reason they placed them on this finger (the 
fourth), for the thumb is too active a finger, and is too commonly employed with 
either of the rest; the index- or forefinger was too naked whereto to commit their 
pretiosities, and hath the tuition of the thumb scarce unto the second joint; the 
middle and little finger they rejected as extremes, and as too big or too little for 
their rings; and of all chose out the fourth, as being least used of any, as being 
guarded on either side, and having in most this peculiar condition, that it cannot 
be extended alone and by itself, but will be accompanied by some finger on 
either side.” 

Sir Thomas Browne devotes a chapter to the inquiry of why rings are worn 
on the fourth finger of the left hand, and observes, “ An opinion there is, which 
magnifies the fourth finger of the left hand, presuming therein a cordial relation, 
that a particular vessel, nerve, vein, or artery, is conveyed thereunto to the heart; 
and therefore that especially hath the honor to bear our rings.” He then refers 
to this practice as common not only in Christian but also in heathen nuptial 
contracts, observing that it was not customary with the ancients to wear their 
rings on any finger of the left hand: thus, in Jeremiah it is said, “Though 
Coniah, the son of Joachim, King of Judah, were the signet on my right hand, 
yet would I pluck thee thence.” Pliny states that in the portraits of the gods 
the rings were worn on the finger next the thumb; that the Romans wore them 
on the middle finger, as did also the ancient Gauls and Britons; and some upon 
the forefinger. The Greek Church directs that the ring be put on the right hand. 
The reason generally assigned for wearing the wedding-ring upon the left hand 
is in accordance with the theory referred to by Sir Thomas Browne, that, as the 
larger portion of the heart is on the left side, the left hand is nearest the heart. 


THE Inon Crown oFr LOMBARDY.—When Napoleon I. was crowned King 
of Italy at Milan in 1805, he placed the iron crown of the kings of Lombardy 
upon his head with his own hands, exclaiming, “ Dieu me |’a donné, gare a qui 
la touche” (“God has given it to me, beware who touches”). This, according 
to Scott, was the motto attached to the crown by its ancient owners. 

The crown takes its name from the narrow iron band within it, which is 
about three-eighths of an inch broad and one-tenth of an inch in thickness. 
Tradition says that it was made out of one of the nails used at the crucifixion, 
and given to Constantine by his mother, Helena, the discoverer of the cross, to 
protect him in battle. Afterwards it was used in the coronations of the Lom- 
bard kings,—primarily at that of Agilulfus, at Milan, in the year 591. The 
crown is kept in the cathedral of Monza. The outer circlet is composed of six 
equal pieces of beaten gold, joined together by hinges, and set with large rubies, 
emeralds, and sapphires, on a ground of blue gold enamel. Within the circlet 

is “the iron crown,” said to have no speck of rust sh tus it, although it has been 


rast * for over fifteen hundred years, 
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As 4 Fawity Meprorye, Ayer’s Pills excel all others. They contain only 
the active principles of well-known purgatives, without their inert matter, thus 
insuring promptness and certainty of result, 


Ayer’s Pills are free from calomel or 
any other injurious drug, and their use 
is followed by no ill effects. Being sugar- 
coated, they are easy and even pleasant 
to take. By regulating the dose accord- 
ing to the nature of the case and the age 
of the patient, these pills are made to 
act as a simple aperient or a cleansing 
cathartic. For sick headache, bilious- 
ness, indigestion, costiveness, loss of 
appetite, jaundice, rheumatism, and 
neuralgia, Ayer’s Pills are the best. 


“TI regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the 
most reliable general remedies of our 
times. They have been in use in my ° 
family for various affections requiring a 
purgative medicine, and have given un- 
varying satisfaction. We have found 
them an excellent remedy for colds and 
light fevers.” —W. R. Woopson, Fort Worth, Texas. 


“T have been taking Ayer’s Pills and using them in my family since 1857, 
and cheerfully recommend them to all in need of a safe but effectual cathartic.” 
—Joun M. Boaas, 307 West Chestnut Street, Louisville, Ky. 


“ After the use of Ayer’s Pills for many years in my practice and family, I 
am justified in saying that they are an excellent cathartic and liver medicine— 
sustaining all the claims made for them.”—W. A. WESTFALL, M.D., V.-P. 
Austin & N. W. Railroad Co., Burnet, Texas. 


“Having been troubled with costiveness, which seems inevitable with per- 
sons of sedentary habits, I have tried Ayer’s Pills, hoping for relief. I am glad 
to say that they have served me better than any other medicine. I arrive at this 
conclusion only after a faithful trial of their merits.”—SAMUEL T. JOHNSON, 
Oak Street, Boston, Mass. | 


Ayer’s Pills, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all 
dealers in medicine. ; 


What you need when you feel “all run down” is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. For 
restoring strength after sickness, or toning up the system at any time, this is the 
medicine of all others. Don’t waste time and money on worthless compounds, 
whatever their pretensions; but remember that the standard alterative for nearly 
half a century has been Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Prepared by Dr. J. O. Ayer & Co., 
Lowell, Mass, 
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Every Maw HAs His Price.—This saying is attributed to Robert Walpole, 
the Grand Corrupter, as he was called by his enemies, There is reason to believe, 
however, that what Walpole really said did not have so general an application, 

- but that in referring to certain men he said, “ All those men have their price,” 
and not, “Every man has his price.” The saying is so recorded by Richardson 
the painter, who had ample means of being well informed. Dr. King records a 
remark made during a debate in Parliament by Walpole to Mr. Leveson, brother 
of the Jacobite Lord Gower. “ You see,” said Sir Robert, “ with what zeal and 
vehemence those gentlemen oppose; and yet I know the price of every man in 
this House except three, and your brother is one of them.” Walpole’s son, 
speaking of his father, said, “Sir Robert Walpole used to say that it was fortunate 
so few men could be prime ministers, as it was best that few should thoroughly 
know the shocking wickedness of mankind. I never heard him say that all men 
had their prices; and I believe no such expression ever came from his mouth.” 


THE ANCIENT ALE-TAsTER.—The modern wine-taster and tea-taster are 
well-known institutions, but in old times there was an office of ale-taster, to the 
holder of which fees were paid in kind. It is noted in Dr. Langbaine’s “ Collec- 
tions,” under January 28, 1617, that John Shurle had a patent from Arthur 
Lake, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, for the office 
of ale-taster to the University, and the making and assizing of bottles of hay. 
The office of ale-tasting requires that he go to every ale-brewer that day they 
brew, according to their courses, and taste their ale; for which his ancient fee is 
one gallon of strong ale and two gallons of small wort, worth a penny. 


THE MAN IN THE Moon.—Most persons are under the impression that this 
familiar expression refers only to the faint appearance of a face which the moon 
presents when full. But those better acquainted with folk-lore are aware that 
the object referred to under the name of the Man in the Moon is a dusky resem- 
blance to a human figure which appears on the western side of the luminary 
when eight days old. The figure is something like that of a man in the act of 
climbing, and carrying a thorn-bush upon his back. There is a detached object 
before him which looks something like a dog. Among various nations it is a 
popular notion that this figure is the man referred to in the book of Numbers 
(xv. 82 e¢ seg.) as having been detected by the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness in the act of gathering sticks on the Sabbath-day, and whom the Lord 
directed to be stoned to death without the camp. Our poets make clear to us 
how old is this notion. When moonshine is to be represented in Pyramus and 
Thisbe (Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream”), Quince gives due direc- 
tions as follows: “One must come in with a bush of thorns and a lantern, and 
say he comes in to disfigure, or to present, the person of moonshine.” This 
order is realized: “ All I have to say,” concludes the performer of this part, “ is 
to tell you that the lantern is the moon; I the man in the moon; this thorn- 
bush my thorn-bush; and this dog my dog!” Chaucer thus adverts to the Man 


in the Moon: 
On her brest a chorle painted ful even, 


Bearing a bush of thorns on his backe, 
Which for his theft might clime so ner the heaven. 


Dante, in his “Inferno,” makes a reference to the Man in the Moon, but calls 
him Cain, a variation from the popular English idea, 
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THs WonNDERFUL CAEISBAD Sprines.— At the Ninth International 
Medical Congress, Dr. A. L. A. Toboldt, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, read a paper stating that, out of 80 cases treated with Carlsbad 
‘Water and the Powdered Carlsbad Sprudel Salt for chronic constipation, 
hypochondria, disease of the liver and kidneys, jaundice, adiposis, dia- 
betes, dropsy from valvular heart disease, dyspepsia, catarrhal inflammation 
of the stomach, ulcer of the stomach or spleen, children with marasmus, gout, 
rheumatism of the joints, gravel, etc., 26 were entirely cured, 8 much improved, 
and 1 not treated long enough. Average time of treatment, four weeks. In all 
of these cases no particular diet was prescribed. The doctor claims, in conclu- 
sion of his paper, that the Carlsbad Mineral Water, as exported by the city of 
Carlsbad, being the natural product, is much to be preferred where the quantity 
of water is no objection, particularly in diseases of the stomach. Whenever the 
quantity of water cannot be taken (as when away from home), the Powder 
Carlsbad Sprudel Salt (genuine gmported) will answer. He states that the effect 
of the Water and Powder Sprudel Salt is to be relied upon, independently of 
any adjuncts of treatment such as diet and exercise, whether taken hot or cold, 
claiming even an advantage when taken cold, as it acts more decidedly purga- 
tive, and that he has given cold the preference, only using the water hot when 
no purgative action is desired. The dose of the water employed was 2 tumbler- 
fuls before breakfast, and 1 or 2 during the day. The dose of Salt is a teaspoon- 
ful 8 times a day dissolved in water. Whenever a stronger action is desired, the 
Powder Sprudel Salt should be used in conjunction with the water. The 
GENUINE article is bottled under the supervision of the city of Carlsbad, and 
has the seal of the city and the signature of “Eisner & Mendelson Oo.,” sole 
agents of the United States, on the neck of every bottle. All others are worth- 
less imitations. The genuine is never sold in bulk. One bottle of the genuine 
imported Carlsbad Salt Powder will be mailed, postage paid, upon receipt of $1, 
and Dr. Toboldt’s paper mailed free. Apply to Lawton & MENDELSON 
CO., 6 Barclay Street, New York. 

LoTra writes, under date of December, 1888, ‘“ When I reached Philadel- 
phia I was very much fatigued, run down in health, and my voice almost gone. 
After using the Compound Oxygen treatment for three weeks I felt that my 
health was entirely restored. I can now sing without fatigue, and never felt 
better in my life. I feel under great obligations to the Compound Oxygen 
treatment. To Messrs, Northrop and Hickman, 1128 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia.” The secret of. the success of this Compound Oxygen lies in the fact 
of it being a blood-purifier, a tonic, and a stimulant without depending on 
drugs for its action. Compound Oxygen will restore a healthy action in every 
diseased organ in the body; gives tone to the nerves, relieving Neuralgia and 
Nervous Prostration. Especially recommended in diseases of the Bronchial 
Tubes, Lungs, Liver, and Kidneys, Catarrh, and Rheumatism. For further in- 
formation concerning Compound Oxygen treatment, address Northrop & Hick- 
man, 1128 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Birp-Manna!—The great secret of the canary-breeders of the Hartz 
.Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore the song of cage-birds, will 
prevent their ailments, and restore them to good condition. If given during 
the season of shedding feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician 
through this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on receipt of 
15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. Bird Food Company, 
400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SHOE IN CONNECTION WITH MARRIAGE CusToMs.—In Urquhart’s “Pil- 
lars of Hercules,” a work partly dealing with the customs of the Jews in Barbary, 
there occurs the following passage: ‘‘ At a Jewish marriage I was standing beside 
the bridegroom when the bride entered, and as she crossed the threshold he stooped 
down and slipped off his shoe and struck her with the heel on the nape of the 
neck. I at once saw the interpretation of the passage in Scripture respecting 
the transfer of the shoe to another in case the brother-in-law did not exercise 
his privilege. The slipper, being taken off in-doors, or, if not, left outside the 
apartment, is placed at the edge of the small carpets on which you sit, and is at 
hand to administer correction, and is here used in sign of the obedience of the 
wife and the supremacy of the husband. The Highland custom is to strike for 
‘good luck,’ as they say, the bride with an old slipper. Little do they suspect 
the meaning implied. The regalia of Morocco is enriched with a pair of em- 
broidered slippers, which are, or used to be, carried before the Sultan, as among 
us the sceptre and sword of state.” e 


EAsTERN MopE OF WaAsHING Hanps.—Kitto thus explains the Eastern 
custom: “The Easterns, in washing, never, if they can help it, dip their hands 
in water, unless it be running water, as they abhor the idea of using in this 
form water which has been already soiled. To pour water upon the hands 
from a vessel requires the assistance of another; and this is usually the office of 
a servant, and the most frequent one he has to render to his master,—which 
makes the phrase ‘ who poured water upon the hands’ appropriately descriptive 
of a personal attendant. Friends, neighbors, and fellow-travellers often, however, 
pour water upon each other’s hands in the absence of a servant, as it is exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to fill one hand repeatedly with water held in the other, and 
which is laid frequently down to be taken up again. No one washes thus who 
can find any one willing to pour water on his hands, In-doors, a ewer and basin 
of tinned copper are commonly used. The water poured from the ewer upon the 
hands falls into the basin held below, which generally has a perforated false 
bottom, through which the used water passes out of sight, The same kind of 
ewer and basin as are now in use we find represented in the most ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt.” 

Van Lennep further describes the attitudes and actions of the servant who 
waits at the table: he says, “ When waiting upon his master, the servant stands 
upon the furthest edge of the raised platform, having left his shoes at the door ; 
his hands are folded, and rest upon the centre of his girdle; and he watches 
closely every movement of his master, prompt to attend to all his wants, which 
are expressed by a nod or a sign. He fills his pipe and hands him his coffee ; 
he sets his food before him, and it is his special duty to ‘ pour water on his hands’ 
to wash. Should he happen to be missing when wanted, his master summons 
him by clapping his hands so effectually that the sound is heard throughout the 
house, especially as the doors and windows generally stand open.” 


ADVERTISING IN AMERICA.—Under this head Mr. J. Walter Thompson 
publishes an attractive-looking book for the Paris Exposition. The book covers 
fac-similes of the leading American publications located in the largest cities of 
the United States, together with their advertising prices. The advertisements are 
printed in both French and English, and our neighbors across the water will 
thus gain an idea of the extent to which advertising is carried on in America. 
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Forry years ago almost every mother thought her child must have pare- 
goric or laudanum to make it sleep. These drugs will produce sleep, and a few 
drops too many of them will produce the sleep from which there is no waking. 
Many are the children who have been killed and whose health has been ruined 
for life by paregoric, laudanum, and morphine, each of which is a narcotic prod- 
uct of opium. Druggists are prohibited from selling either of the narcotics 
named to children at all, or to anybody without labelling them “ poison.” The 
definition of “narcotic” is “A medicine which relieves pain and produces sleep, 
but which, in poisonous doses, produces stupor, coma, convulsions, and death,” The 
taste and smell of opium medicines are disguised, and sold under the names of 
“‘Bateman’s Drops,” “ Godfrey’s Cordial,” “Soothing Syrups,” etc. You should 
not permit any medicine to be given to your children without you or your phy- 
sician knows of what it is composed. 

“Castoria is so well adapted to children that I recom- 
mend it as superior to any prescription known to me.”— 

H. A. ARCHER, M.D., 111 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

“T use Castoria in my practice, and find it specially 
adapted to affections of children.”—ALEX. ROBERTSON, 
M.D., 1057 Second Avenue, New York. 

“ From personal knowledge I can say that Castoria is a most excellent medi- 
cine for children.”—Dr. G. C. Oscoop, Lowell, Mass. 

Castoria promotes Digestion, assists Teething, and overcomes Flatulency, 
Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, and Feverishness. Thus the child is 
rendered healthy and its sleep natural. Castoria contains no morphine or other 
narcotic property. 


THE Penn Mutual contracts to extend the time of payment beyond the date 
named in the policy. This is not a matter of grace, but of right. Its extension 
system is the best devised and most beneficial in its operations. 


Ir has recently been demonstrated that some articles of merchandise which 
have been before the public of England for the last half-century are nine times 
more used there than all other principal patent medicines put together. We refer 
to Beecham’s Pills, which in order to meet the wishes and requirements expressed 
by Americans, many of whom already know their value, are now introduced in 
such a thorough manner that no home need be without them in America. We 
believe this shrewd and discerning people will soon join in the universal testi- 
mony that they “ate worth a guinea a box,” although they can be purchased of 
druggists for but twenty-five cents. These pills are round and will therefore roll. 
They have already rolled into every English-speaking country in the world, and 
they are still rolling. All sufferers from indigestion, flatulency, constipation, and 
all other farms of stomach and liver troubles have now this famous and inex- 
pensive remedy within their reach ; but should they find, upon inquiry, that their 
druggist does not keep BEECHAM’s PILLS, they can send twenty-five cents to the 
General Agents for the United States, B. F, Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, New 
York City, who will promptly mail them to any addreas, 


THE Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia has all the safeguards which expe- 
rience, intelligence, and caution suggest, and is unsurpassed in the guarantees 
which it affords. “ 
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THERE is not a single disputed death-claim upon the books of the Penn 
Mutual Life. « 

Mas. James Brown Porrer and Mrs. Litire Lanetry, two famous 
beauties concerning whom all ladies are interested in reading, and whose care 
of their beautiful complexion should command the attention of all womanhood, 
have taken the trouble to write in reference to an article which both have tried 
and have found worthy of a place among their toilet requisites. In the March 
number of Zhe Home-Maker will be found an article on Chapped Skin, written 
by that friend of the household, “ Marion Harland.” In it she follows the ex- 
ample of Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Langtry in recommending Watt’s Glycerine Jelly 
of Violets as the best preparation in use. It is a harmless and inexpensive way 
to keep the skin smooth and velvety soft, and will prevent all roughness of the 
skin due to the use of impure soap, cold winds, exposure to the sun, etc. Sold 
by all druggists, and by the manufacturer, H. C. Watt, 10 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia. 

THe Penn Mutual Life has never treated a member other than with fair- 
ness and liberality. In this fact lies the guarantee of future just management. 


THE ANCHOR AS THE SYMBOL OF Hope.—Among the ancients the anchor, 
as the hope and resource of the sailor, came to be called “the sacred anchor,” 
and was made the emblem of hope. The early Christians adopted the anchor as 
an emblem of hope, and it is found engraved on rings, and depicted on monu- 
ments and on the walls of cemeteries in the Catacombs. The anchor was as- 
sociated with the fish, the symbol of the Saviour. The fact that the transverse 
bar of an anchor below the ring forms a cross probably helped towards the 
choice of the anchor as a Christian symbol. 


THERE is no stronger company in the country than the Penn Mutual Life 
—few so strong—the ratio of assets to liabilities shows this; but there are ele- 
ments of strength in the intelligence, capacity, and integrity of management 
which are unapproached elsewhere. 


TRUTH is forced to acknowledge the good taste and the thoughtful judgment 
of the Whiting Paper Company in the latest idea for the outside decoration of 
its note-paper boxes. Following the excellent example set by the present 
National Administration in its recognition of the great worth of the newspaper 
men, the Whiting Company embellishes its cartoons with fac-similes of the front 
page of the leading New York weeklies, at the top of which, needless for me to 
say, TRUTH shines clear and clean-cut, radiant as the face of a bride, and offer- 
ing its budget of unparalleled paragraphs at ten cents per copy. The Whiting 
Company is evidently in the line of success. 


Watxrne along the corridor of the Philadelphia Post-Office, a peculiar 
weighing-machine may be seen in use by the clerks at the different windows. 
This little machine is said to represent an improvement in postal scales amount- 
ing to almost a complete revolution in the practice of weighing mail-matter. It 
is manufactured by the American Machine Oo., of Philadelphia, and is known 
as the “ Perfection Automatic Postal Scale,” and the phenomenal success with 
which it has already met by its adoption in the postal service of different coun- 
tries, as well as by a large number of business houses, shows its merits to be 
appreciated. . : 








